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Preface to the Firft Edition. 

^URING the years that have clapfed 
fince the author projected his lite- 
rary courfe^ a great change has 
taken place in the relative poiition 
and the reciprocal feelings ofthe religious parties 
that divide the country. Eight or ten years 
ago, and even later, many aufpicious indications 
of peace and union met the eye ; and an enter- 
prize might feem hopeful which had for its 
objedt the removal of obfolete caufes of difagree- 
ment. It then feemed as if> at lall, ancient 
mifconceptions might fafely and fuccefsfully be 
dealt with. 

But an unlocked for courfe of events has 
diflipated, for the prefent, thefe happy prefages, 
and has given a vehement excitement to fenti- 
ments which the lovers of peace had fondly be- 
lieved were fail difappearing ; fo that it would 
now be idle to hope for a difpaihonate hearing 
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upon fubjedts that touch the differences between 
party and party. 

In its bearing upon his own literary projedts 
and engagements, the author has felt, every day 
with frefti force, that the revolution of public 
feeling to which he has alluded muft render the 
profecution of the plan he had devifed, and 
which he has announced, and in part executed, 
peculiarly difficult, if not impradticable ; as well 
as hopelefs of a beneficial ifTue, The fubjefts 
included in his plan have become the very 
themes of eager contention ; nor could he be- 
lieve that, while fatisfying his own convidtions 
of truth, he fhould be able to avoid the taking 
a fide, and the ranging — or the being ranged — 
with one body of Chriflians, againfl others. In 
fadt he has found himfelf nearing the abyfs of 
ft rife ; and he fteps back in hafte. 

The prefent ftate of ecclefiaftical excitement 
will however, no doubt, in a few years, fubfide, 
and a calmer feafbn once again fmile upon the 
Chriftian commonwealth. Should he live to 
fee the happy days of tranquillity and good- will, 
the author would gladly refume the difficult, 
and, as he believes, important fubjedts, which 
at prefent he lays down. 

He now returns to the favourite and peaceful 
themes of his earlier meditations and ftudies ; 
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and is moft happy to find himfelf in a region 
not expofed to ftorms. 

There are two perfedtly diftindt modes in 
which the influence of the higheft truths may 
be increafed : the one is to remove, fo far as it 
may be done, the prejudices and perverfions 
that have been amafled around them. The 
other method is, forgetting any incidental caufes 
of obftrudtion, to hold forth, in its native bright- 
nefs, the fubftance of thofe truths. The author, 
in his defire — he believes a fincere defire — to 
promote, to the utmoft of his power, thefe in- 
eftimable principles, at firft attempted to accom- 
plifh his objedt in the former method : he now 
attempts it in the fecond. 





Preface to the Third Edition. 

p HE author hopes that no reader will 
fo J^r mifunderfland Ms intention, 
in the preient inflance, as to fuppofe 
that a train of thought profefledly 
theoretic^ or hypothetical, and on a fubjedl con- 
netScd with which we have no diredt informa- 
tion beyond what the Scriptures incidentally 
convey, is to be allowed to interfere with, or 
to fuperfede, any article of our religious belief. 
An attemptyS to theorize, would be in an equal 
degree reprchenfible and abfurd. The author 
hopes, and believes, that the following pages do 
not contain a fingle fentence, which, fairly in- 
terpreted, can lay him open to blame on this 
ground. At any rale, the very diftindl profef- 
fion which he is now making, of his reverent 
regard to the Infpired Teftimony, may be ad- 
mitted to carry him clear of all juft exceptions. 
As to the a<Sual tendency of the conjeftures, 
and the analogical reafoning, which this volume 
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comprifes, the author has now fome good reafbn 
to believe that it is altogether favourable to 
piety, with modeft, meditative, and ferious 
minds. It is impoffible to provide againft the 
incidental harm that may accrue to thofe who 
are wanting in right difpofitions. 

So far as the fpeculations and conjedtures 
propounded in this volume touch upon the 
philofophy of human nature, whether in its 
phyfiological or intelleftual branches, the author 
continues to believe that the hints he has fug- 
gefted, if purfued, would lead to confequences 
of fome importance, and efpecially that they 
would open fuch views of the world of mind 
as muft decifively exclude certain modern doc- 
trines, of injurious tendency. Should he find 
leifure to do fo, the author would be glad to 
develop, a little further, his opinions on thefe 
fubjefts, and to confirm them by an appeal to 
fadts. How gladly would he walk awhile in 
the peaceful and uncontefted paths of philofophy 
— efpecially when philofophy offers, or feems 
to offer, her aid in deepening our convidtions of 
the higheft truths ! 

Stanford Rivers^ 
July I, 1839. 





Advertilement to the Prefent 
Edition. 

iN committing this Eflay again to 
the Prefs, the author has not at- 
tempted to make more than a few 
verbal corred:ions : the book has 
been before the public now one-and-twenty 
years ; and in the courfe of that time it has 
undergone carefiil revifions ; efpecially fo in the 
edition of 1839. As to the opinions profefled 
fo long ago, and the conjeflures hazarded, he 
finds very little which he fliould care to alter, 
and nothing to retraft. 

The concluding paragraph of the preface to 
the edition above referred to, conveys the ex- 
preffion of a wifh and intention which, through- 
out this lapfe of years, he has not ceafed to keep 
in profped ; and tt is a coincidence he may be 
allowed to mention that, while reading the 
Iheets of this reprint, he has been employed alfo 
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in realizing a purpofe fo long entertained, and 
then announced, to give utterance to his views 
concerning the world of mind. 

I. T. 



Stanford Rivers^ 
May^ 1857. 
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PHYSICAL THEORY OF 
ANOTHER LIFE. 

CHAPTER I. 

Preliminary Cautions, and Statement of 
the Subje£i. 

S E may eafily imagine the knowledge 
of a future life to have been con- 
veyed to us through fome other 
channel than that of the Chriilian 
writings. In that cafe we fhould have felt to 
have been in no danger of culpable prcfumption 
while feefcing further information, concerning 
the deftiny of the human family, in any mode 
which might have come within our reach ; and 
if the means of our obtaining this fiirthcr know- 
ledge had been natural and ordinary, we Oiould, 
without fcruple, have profecuted our inquiries 
in the very fpirit, and with all the freedom, that 
belong to other phyfical refearches. 

But if, indeed, the human family is to live 
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anew, it cannot be denied that the future ftage 
of its exiftence may excite our curiofity as a pro- 
per branch of the phyfiology of the fpecies ; and 
it then only remains to be afked, whether we 
are adlually in poiTeffion of any fufficient ma- 
terials for profecuting fuch an inquiry ; if we be, 
the circumftance that our expectation of immor- 
tality forms a part of our belief as Chriftians, 
and that it is fuftained by the fandtion of divine 
authority, need not be held to bar our re- 
fearches, or to prevent our doing what otherwife 
we fhould certainly attempt, if there were ground 
to fuppofe that a careful analyfis of human na- 
ture might enable us to form an idea of the 
fun£tions and prerogatives of our approaching 
mode of exiftence. 

What is to be guarded againft, as well in re- 
fpedt to the fandlity of religion, as in deference 
to the principles of good fenfe and found philo- 
fophy, is, in the firft place, the mere indulgence 
of the imagination ; for it is aiTuredly not from 
that quarter we can expedt fubftantial aid ; and 
in the fecond place, we fhould rejedl the fuppofi- 
tion that any hypothefis, formed on a fubjedt of 
this kind, how plaufible foever it may feem, is, 
or can be, more than a rational conjedlure ; or 
that it can rightfully have any force in difturbing 
our religious convidlions. On the pjith we are 
about to purfue, no practical evil can arife fo 
long as we carefully abftain from the error of 
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confounding the deductions of reafon with the 
teftimony of the infpired writers ; nor ever allow 
any part of the authority, or of the ferious and 
facred import that attach to the latter, to be ex- 
tended to the former. To intrude into ** things 
not feen," under the influence of a ** flefhly 
mind," is a grave fault, and efpecially fo if, on 
the ftrength of even the moft reafonable theory, 
we are led to bring into queflion a particle of that 
which the text of Scripture, duly interpreted, 
requires us to believe. 

Yet there is a path, as I humbly think, which 
runs clear of both the errors above mentioned, 
and in following it awhile, as I propofe to do, I 
fhall endeavour to difcard the gay dreams of the 
fancy, fraught with the images of earth ; and 
(hall hold everything light which countervails, 
or which will not readily confifl: with, the fure 
words of Chrift and his apoftles. Our conjec- 
tures are conjedlures merely ; or even if in any 
inftance they might challenge a fomewhat higher 
value, they are to be confidered as matters of 
icience, not of piety ; nor is our faith in any way 
implicated in them; nor can our Chriftianity 
be comprortiifed in the remoteft manner by the 
eftablifhmcnt, or by the refutation of any fuch 
fpeculations. Whether they be confirmed, or 
whether they be confuted, flill, as expeftants of 
that " life and immortality" which is brought 
to light by the gofpel, we look on with no foli- 
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citude while reafon attempts the arduous path 
that is opened to her efforts. 

It is very true that Chriftianity has fufFered 
damage by vain and prefumptuous intrufions into 
its myfleries ; but it may alfo be injured, and 
perhaps in a more fatal, although a more filent 
manner, by the cold withdraw^ment of all atten- 
tion and of all curiofity from the high themes of 
meditation which it involves. In fadl this is 
the very danger to which our religion is now 
expofed ; and a too eager regard to things un- 
feen is certainly not the fault of the times we 
live in. There may then be a feafbnablenefs in 
the endeavour to engage attention upon the 
tranquil but vivifying anticipation of another 
life ; and it muft always be true that a diftindt 
and familiar conception of it is likely to aid us, 
as well in refifting the fedudtions of the prefent 
life, as in fuflaining its pains and forrows ; nor 
does all the help we can obtain of this kind prove 
enough to enfure a due repofe of mind amid thofe 
agitating alternations of hope and fear that attend 
our path. 

If it be true that human nature, in its prefent 
form, is only the rudiment of a more extended 
and defirable mode of exiftence, we can hardly 
do otherwife than aiTume that the future being 
muft fo lie involved in our prefent conftitution 
as to be difcernible therein ; and that a careful 
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examination of this ftrudture, both bodily and 
mental, with a view to the fuppofed reconftruc- 
tion of the whole, will furnifli fome means of 
conjedluring what that future life will be, at 
leafl as to its principal elements. It remains 
then to be feen whether fomething of this fort 
may not adtually be effedted ; and in attempting 
it we are not left totally at large, or without 
hints of the path we fhould attempt ; for if the 
infpired writings be always liflened to where 
they give any diftindl teftimony,and are narrowly 
fcrutinized alfo in every inftance of a cafual allu- 
fion to fadls not explicitly revealed, they furnifh 
a guidance fuch as may fave endlefs wanderings 
in a falfe direction. Neverthelefs in ufing this 
guidance, the conditions that belong to it fhould 
be borne in mind, left we fhould be led aftray 
by taking it for what it is not. Thefe condi- 
tions muft then be briefly adverted to before we 
advance further. 

Nothing, it is manifeft, remains to be defired 
in philofophy beyond the attainment of abfolute 
truth; and therefore, as the infpired writings, 
within their province, convey truth, and truth 
only, it might feem that, on every fubjedl to 
which their evidence extends, we have but to 
admit it, and there to reft. Yet it muft not be 
forgotten that truth, in the Scriptures, is always 
prefented under fome fpecial afpedt ; or fo as if 
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it were feen from a particular pofition, or as it 
bears upon fome definite human affedlion, or 
immediate duty : it is not truth in the abflradfc : 
it is indeed a pure element, but it is a particle 
only of that element; and therefore it will 
not arred: the inquiries of minds of philofophic 
caft, which, by inftindt, afcend from what is 
partial to what is general, and are impelled to 
purfue the univerfal wherever they touch parti- 
culars. Such minds may indeed (and if found 
they often will) fee good reafbn for flopping 
fhort where they find the means of acquiring 
further knowledge to be totally wanting; nor 
will they be flow to confefs their ignorance in all 
fuch inflances. Neverthelefs they cannot but 
refifl the interdiction of thofe who would require 
them to profefs that fuch detached particles are 
actually the whole truth, and all that could pof- 
fibly be known. 

There is to be obferved a manifefl diflindtion 
between what immediately concerns us in rela- 
tion to the divine government, and which it is 
indifpenfable we fhould well underfland; and 
what relates to the conflitution of the invifible 
world, to other orders of being, or to the future 
phyfical condition of the human race. It is to 
fubjedls of the former fort, chiefly, that the in- 
fpired writers diredl our attention ; while they 
only glance, incidentally and very haflily, at fub- 
jcdls ofthe latter clafs. Not only do they abflain 
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from conveying truth in univerfal and abftradt 
terms, but they very rarely touch at all any theme 
that can be coniidered as a proper objedl of 
fcientific curiofity. This is now well under flood, 
and therefore the attempt is no longer made to 
difcover latent fyftems of phyfical fcience in the 
language of the Bible ; and it is agreed on all 
hands that although Mofes and the prophets con- 
tradid: nothing which our modern fcience has 
demonftrated, it formed no part of their com- 
miilion to embed a fcheme of the univerfe in 
the Hebrew text. And if phyfics and aftrono- 
my are not to be fought there, neither are me- 
taphyfics, nor pfychology, nor pneumatology to 
be inquired for from the infpired writers, not- 
withflanding that thefe fubjedts are much more 
nearly related to the principles of religion than 
are the former. What we may fairly rely upon 
is this, that, in their incidental allufions to the 
conflitution or the deflinies of the great intel- 
ledlual fyflem, and while they are paffing over 
ground where we have no other diredt means of 
information, the infpired writers never lead us 
aflray ; or, when fairly interpreted, give rife to 
fuppofitions that are altogether unfounded, and 
contrary to fadl. And more than this we may 
well believe that, fo far as they go, they furnifh 
us with an incidental guidance, of which we may 
fkfely avail ourfelvcs while purfuing inquiries of 
a fcientific kind. In relation to the unfeen world. 
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Scripture is to be liftened to much as we might 
liflen to an ambailador from a diftant country, 
who, while earneftly difcharging the ipecial 
duties of his miflion, and while urging at large 
the political and commercial interefts of his fbve* 
reign, might make many allufions and employ 
many phrafes, which, when colleded and atten- 
tively confidered, would ferve to convey fbme 
general notion of the climate, ufages, and wealth 
of his native land. 

It is thus then that we propofe to keep an ear 
open to the apoflolic voice, while endeavouring, 
by another procefs than that of biblical interpre- 
tation, to unfold the rudiments of the future life ; 
— always refpedting the facred canon, and ever 
and again reverting to it as an infallible means 
of keeping ourfelves near to the true path of in- 
quiry. And with the very hope of making an 
aufpicious commencement, and with the view 
of ftarting from folid ground, fo that our firft 
fteps at leaft may be fure, we (hall devote a page 
to an apoflolic affirmation, which indeed might 
ferve as the text of our diifertation — * There is,* 
fays St. Paul, * a natural body, and there is a 
SPIRITUAL BODY :' — the natural, or animal firft, 
and then the fpiritual ; and thefe, while agree- 
ing in certain general conditions, are contrafted 
in fome important refpedls; yet both ferve as 
the vehicle and inftrument of the higher prin- 
ciple of our nature. 
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The animated argument carried on through 
the fifteenth chapter of the firft epiftle to the 
Corinthians, ftands alone, or nearly fo, in the 
body of Scripture, as well as to its fubjedt, as its 
flyle; for we meet with nothing elfewhere 
within the infpired pages fo much refembling a 
phyfiological difquifition, or anything that goes 
fo far in fetting before us, at one view, the na- 
tural hiflory of man, confidered as deftined to 
immortality. And yet this argument does not 
depart fo widely from the cuftomary ftyle of 
Scripture, as to be otherwife than tropical in its 
terms, and popular, rather than fcientific, in its 
mode of reafoning and in its illuftrations. While, 
therefore, it may fuggeft the courfe we fhould 
purfue, and prevent our fetting out in a wrong 
direction, it cannot be held to fuperfede the ibrt 
of inquiry which we have now before us. 

The leading affirmation of St. Paul's argu- 
ment we may confider to be the one juft quoted, 
and the import of which we may properly in- 
quire into, as a preliminary to the ftatement of 
our theory of another life. 

* There is a spiritual body/ It is then 
Body, and not fpirit, to which the reafoning of 
the apofUe, in this inftance, relates. He is treat- 
ing of the tranfition which human nature is def- 
tined to pafs through, from one condition of cor- 
poreal cxiftence to another; and he fpeaks of 
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the laying down a body that is grofs, or at leaft 
infirm, perifhable, and ignoble^ and the taking 
up a body that fhall be potent, illuftrious, and 
permanent. For aught we know, there may be, 
in the univerfe, pure immateriality, or a flate of 
abfolute reparation from matter ; and moreover, 
fuch a ftate of fheer incorporeity may perhaps 
await the human race in fbme ftage of its pro- 
grefs towards its ultimate condition; but, clearly, 
no abftradtion of this kind is either affirmed or 
implied in the paflage before us; nor does it 
enter into St. Paul's argument, even by fo much 
as a pafling allufion, or a folitary phrafe, thrown 
in to fave a collateral truth. We fhould indeed 
be far from thence inferring that an immaterial 
flate, in the fuUefl fenfe of the term, is not in 
itfelf poffible, or may not adlually have to be paf- 
fed through by mankind ; for arguments drawn 
from negative evidence are at all times extremely 
fallacious. Neverthelefs, fo far as this pafTage 
goes, the dodtrine of an abfolute incorporeity, as 
poflible to human nature, may be true, or it may 
not. The diflindlive, or the foremofl principle 
of Chriflianity — namely, the refurredlion of the 
dead — demands no fuch doctrine, nor does the 
apofUe (who was perfonally well qualified to 
judge of the hidden, yet real connexion of prin- 
ciples) deem it neceflary to his conclufion, or at 
all pertinent to his fubjedl to affirm it. If quef- 
tioned on the point, whether the human foul is 
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ever actually and entirely feparated from matter, 
it is not improbable that he would have difmifTed 
the inquiry as altogether irrelevant to religion, 
and as a theme proper to be diicuiled among the 
profeflbrs of abftrufe fcience, v^ith v^hich he, as a 
teacher of Chriftianity, had nothing to do. 

That which Chriftianity requires us to believe 
is the actual furvivance of our perfonal confciouf- 
nefs embodied^ and the perpetuity of our fenfe of 
good and evil, and our continued fenfibility to 
pain and pleafure, and the unbroken recollection, 
in another life, of the events and affections of the 
prefent ftate. What Chriftianity decifively 
affirms is to this effeCt, that the Life — moral, 
intellectual, and aCtive, or corporeal — is not com- 
menfurate with, or dependent upon, the prefent 
animal organization ; but that it may, and that 
it will, fpring up anew from the ruins of its 
earthly habitation. * Deftroy this body,* and the 
man ftill lives : but whether he might live im- 
materially, is a mere queftion of philofophy, 
which the infpired writers do not care to decide. 
In almoft all inftances it is with faCts, rather than 
with abftrufe principles, that they have to do ; 
and in relation to our prefent fubjeCt, after having 
peremptorily affirmed that human nature is to 
furvive in another ftate, and that it is to rife em- 
bodied from the aOies of its prefent animal orga- 
nization, St. Paul leaves fpeculation at large, 
neither denying nor affirming any hypothefis 
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that may confift with the fadts which alone are 
important to our religious belief. 

Let it then be diftindlly kept in view, that 
although the eflential independence of mind and 
matter, or the abftradt poffibility of the former 
exifting apart from corporeal life, may well be 
confidered as tacitly implied in the Chriflian 
fcheme, yet that an aSiual incorporeal ftate of 
the human foul, at any period of its courfe, is 
not neceflarily involved in the principles of our 
faith, any more than it is explicitly afTerted. 
This doftrine, concerning what is called the im- 
materiality of the foul, fhould ever be treated 
fimply as a philofophical fpeculation, and as un- 
important to our Chriftian profeffion. The quef- 
tion then, concerning pure immateriality, we 
regard as having been pafled, untouched, by St. 
Paul ; nor do we confider it as in any fpeciiic 
manner important to the inquiries upon which 
we are about to enter. Neverthelefs, there may 
be an advantage in concifely ftating what feems 
to be the prefent relative pofition of the two par- 
ties in the old controverfy concerning matter and 
mind : — a controverfy now very likely to die 
away for ever. 

The antagonift principles then are thus ba- 
lanced. — Two clafles of fa6ts, readily diftinguifh- 
able, prefent themfelves to our confcioufnefs : — 
thofe of the one clafs we involuntarily attribute 
to an external world, and think of as the confe- 
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quences of our connexion with matter, or as the 
efFefts which its properties produce upon our 
minds. But thofe of the other clafs we as in- 
variably regard as belonging more immediately 
to the mind, and as arifing from itfelf ; and they 
are, many of them at leaft, of a fort which we 
may eafily imagine to have place, if there were 
no external world, or if the mind had no fentient 
knowledge of its exiftence. Theory and {pecu- 
lation apart, the entire mafs of our confcioufhefs 
refolves itfelf, naturally and eafily, into thefe two 
elements ; and it is only by the temporary force 
of fome arbitrary fyftem of philofophy, that we 
can be brought to regard the two elements as 
eflentially one and the fame ; and, by the very 
conflitution of our minds, we reinstate every 
moment at the violence done them by any fuch 
means. 

But notwithftanding the remonftrances of 
common fenfe, the attempt has in every age been 
renewed, on the one fide by the materialifl, and 
on the other by the fpiritualifl (if we may fo ufe 
the term) to melt down thefe two elements into 
a mafs, or to annul the diflindlion between them ; 
— the one by affirming that mind is mere orga- 
nization, or a product of matter ; and the other, 
by alleging that thofe varied fenfations or flates 
of the mind which, by a * natural prejudice,' we 
attribute to an external material world, are in 
fa£t nothing more than peculiar conditions of the 
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mind itfelf ; and that there neither is an external 
world, nor could be ; or that, evei) if there were, 
no fubftantial proof of its exiftence could pof- 
fibly reach us. 

Now the two parties, if indeed two fuch par- 
ties may ftill be faid to be extant, have nearly 
come to an agreement on one point, namely, 
that our belief of the reality of matter and of 
mind can never be made to ftand together as col- 
lateral truths, equal in authority, and refting upon 
the fame fort of evidence, and afcertained by the 
fame procefs of reafoning. If at laft they are to 
confift one with the other, the one muft be af- 
fumed as intuitively certain, and as incapable of 
proof by reafoning ; while the other muft thence 
be derived in the way of inference, and muft, 
however well proved, yet take a fecondary place 
in the order of things known. Which of the 
two then fhall we afliime as needing no proof, 
and employ as a fulcrum of argument in proving 
the other, or in difproving it ? 

The materialift — and in this argument the 
materialift muft take the atheift as his companion 
— the materialift fays, * It is impoffible for me to 
doubt the exiftence of matter ; for it is under my 
touch, it is before my eyes, and its properties are 
the fubjeft of the only fciences that are abfolute 
in their methods of reafoning, and infallible in 
their refults. But as to mind, otherwife than as 
it is merely a function of animal organization. 
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or a product of cerebral fecretions, I know no- 
thing, and can know nothing of it, and the in- 
quiry concerning it ever has been, and muft 
always remain, obfcure and unfatisfadlory.* 

But the fpiritualiil contemns this fummary 
treatment of the argument by his antagonift, as 
crude, and as altogether illogical, and fuch as can 
fatisfy none who are competent ftriftly to analyfe 
their own confcioufnefs. He affirms that this 
ftatement of the cafe by his opponent takes for 
granted the very fadts that are to be proved; 
and in reply to the materialift, he fays — * All 
that I contend for, and which I affirm to be in- 
tuitively certain, and to be known without proof, 
you firft tacitly afTume, and then formally deny. 
What, I afk, are all thefe fenfations of touch and 
fight, and what are thefe demonftrations of ma- 
thematical fcience, of which you fpeak, but fo 
mssiy Jlates of the mind — fo many mental pheno- 
mena, as I may term them, which, while they 
neceflarily imply the exiftence of mind, do but 
render the exiftence of matter probable ; or at 
beft demonftrate its reality by a circuit of rea- 
foning. I will grant you that an external world 
may exift, and I believe that it does exift : but 
this very belief, let it rife as high as it may, to- 
gether with the argument that fuftains it, are 
ftill only fo many elements of my mental con- 
fcioufiiefs, and can never nullify or annihilate 
that of which they are parts.* This fcepticifm 
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concerning the reality of matter, and an external 
world, which is of a far more fubtile and fweep- 
ing kind than that of the materialift concerning 
mind, he finds it is impoflible to fupplant ; and 
he feels himfelf undermined in his afl&ult upon 
fpiritualifm, his foot finking whichever way he 
endeavours to advance. His opponent therefore 
leaves him with this defiance — * Prove the exift- 
ence of an external world, if you pleafe, or if 
you can ; — and I too believe it to exift ; but I 
believe it by inference ; and therefore hold it as 
a truth, if not inferior in certainty, yet afluredly 
as fubordinate to that primary truth — the exift- 
ence of mind/ 

Now even if it were granted that a due regard 
to the conftitution of the human mind — its phy- 
fiology — obliges us to receive its inftindlive and 
involuntary convidlion of the reality of an exter- 
nal world as a proper evidence of its exiftence, 
and as fuperfeding all reafoning on the fubjeft, 
fo that the two truths fhould be confidered as 
alike intuitively known, ftill the fpiritualifl will 
retain the advantage he has gained over his oppo- 
nent ; for it is manifeft that, if there be room at 
all for any hefitation or fcepticifm in relation to 
either truth, it is matter, not mind, that is in 
jeopardy. The very ground of the aflumption 
that the exiftence of an external world ought to 
be admitted as certain, without reafoning, is no- 
thing elfe but a confideration of the laws or con- 
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fHtution of the mind. Mind therefore, and its 
elementary principles, ftands firft in logical or- 
der ; and the exiftence of matter follows, if not 
as an inference, yet as a truth not to be affirmed 
until after another has been granted. 

The bearing of this controverfy upon Chrif- 
tianity may thus be ftated. — ^The dodtrine of the 
materialiil, if it were followed out to its extreme 
confequences, and confiftently held, is plainly 
atheiilic, and is therefore incompatible with any 
and with every form of religious belief. It is fo 
becaufe, in affirming that mind is nothing more 
than the product of animal organization, it ex- 
cludes the belief of a pure and uncreated mind 
— ^thc caufe of all things ; for if there be a fu- 
preme mind, abfolutely independent of matter, 
then, unqueftionably, there may be created 
minds, alfo independent of matter. But if the 
materialiil is ready to admit, as he ufually does, 
the divine exiftence, and the pure fpirituality of 
the divine nature, and if he profefles to mean 
nothing more than that created minds are in fa£t 
always embodied, and that, apart from fome ma- 
terial ftru6ture or animal organization, there is 
no conicioufhefs or activity, then, and in this 
fenfe underflood, materialifm becomes a dodtrine 
of little or no importance to our faith as Chrif- 
tians, for it may confift well enough with what 
is affirmed in the Scriptures concerning the im- 
mortality of man, the refurredtion, the interme- 

c 
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diate ftate, and the exiftcnce and agency of in- 
vifible orders. On the other hand, although the 
great principles of theology are faved and re- 
fpefted by the fpiritualift, yet, if he goes fo far 
as to call in qucftion the reality of the external 
world, and the material univerfe, it will not be 
without having recourfe to very fubtilc modes of 
reafoning, and to abftrufe diftinftions, that he 
can reconcile this fort of fcepticifm with the plain 
fenfe and explicit affirmations of the infpired 
volume. Moreover, as Chriftianity, by its cha- 
radleriftic temper, diflaftes philofophic refine- 
ments of all forts, it will reject a theory which 
tends to introduce a fpecies of myfticifm, fcarcely 
lefs atheiftic than the bolder doctrine of the ma- 
terialifl. To bring into doubt, in any way (and 
it is of little moment in what way, or on what 
pretext), that which the common fenfe of man- 
kind has always affiimed to be certain, is — if not 
to (hake the evidence of all truth, yet to paralyfe 
the faculty by which evidence of any kind is 
feized and held. Whether you rob a man of 
his treafure, or difable the hand that grafps it, 
you do him an equal injury; or perhaps we 
fhould fay that the latter is the worfe wrong of 
the two. 

Our prefent paffing reference to this contro- 
verfy may be difmifTed with affirming the pro- 
bability that it will ere long become totally 
extindt ; for as the atheiftic materialifl finds him- 
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felf diflodged from his too haftily aifumed poiition, 
by a fcepticiim more profound and refined than 
his own, he is not likely again to provoke difcuf- 
fion on the fubjedl ; while, on the other hand, the 
ipiritualift, who would never have entertained or 
advanced his fcepticifm, concerning the external 
world, if he had not been incited to do fo, as a 
fummary means of dealing with the atheift, will 
no longer have any urgent motive for reviving the 
argument, after it has been generally confefled 
that philofbphic atheifm is indefenfible. Thus, as 
we may fairly hope, the two worlds of matter 
and mind will henceforward be permitted quietly 
to coexift, as good neighbours and allies. 

But be this as it may, the doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures concerning the defliny of man ftands un« 
touched : — or, to revert to the argument of St, 
Paul on the fubjedt of the refurreftion, it is alto- 
gether independent of any fuch abftrufe quef- 
tions, inafmuch as it is Body, and not fpirit 
about which he is reafoning. His interrogatories 
and his replies may be reduced to thefe — Have 
the dead ceafed to exift ? Have thofe who are 
fallen afleep perifhed ? No ; — for there is a fpiri- 
tual body, and another vehicle of human nature, 
as well as a natural body ; and therefore the dif- 
folution of this animal ftru(9xire leaves the Life 
untouched. The animal body is not itfelf the 
life, nor is it the caufe of life ; nor again is the 
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ipiritual body the life, nor the caufe of it ; but 
the one as well as the other are the inftruments 
of the mindy and the neceflary medium of every 
produdlive exercife of its faculties. 

What the Chriitian Scriptures then, and St. 
Paul, fpecifically affirm, is not any abftrufe me- 
taphyfical doctrine, concerning mind and matter; 
but the fimple phyiiological fa<ft, of two fpecies 
of corporeity, defUned for man ; the firft, that 
of our prefent animal and diffoluble organization, 
which we fhare, in all its conditions, with the 
irrational fentient tribes around us ; and the fe- 
cond — a future fpiritual ftrudlure, imperiOiable, 
and endowed with higher powers, and many 
defirable prerogatives. 

Now having the fandlion of this infpired affir- 
mation of thefe two kinds of corporeity, and in- 
tending to inquire concerning the probable pre- 
rogatives of the future human body ; it is natural 
that we fhould firft ftate what appear to be the 
efiential conditions of corporeal exiftence, whe- 
ther animal or fpiritual, fo that before we come 
to afk wherein the fpiritual body fliall excel the 
animal body, we may underftand what it is in 
which the two muft be fuppofed to agree. 

We affiime then the reality, and the inde- 
pendence of mind and matter ; and yet fuppofe 
that, although intrinfically unlike, and capable of 
exifting, the one without the other, neverthelefs 
that, as they coexift, fo are they intimately blen- 
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ded, and reciprocally afFedl each other within 
the circle of fentient and adlive life. Body, 
whether animal or (piritual, is a third eflence — 
a middle nature, and the medium of the reci- 
procity of the two unlike fubftances. Body is 
the tangential point of the two worlds of mind 
and rhatter ; or it is the amalgam of two fub- 
ftances wherein the properties of both are fo 
blended as to conftitute a mean, effentially un- 
like what could have refulted from any poftible 
conftruftion of the one, by itfelf. The body is 
to the mind the means of a mode of exiftence, 
and the organ of an exertion of powers which, 
in its incorporeal ftate it could never have known 
and exercifed. If, metaphorically fpeaking, 
matter is refined and ennobled by its union to 
mind, it is the mind that is really the advantaged 
party in the connexion ; for it is abfolutely in- 
different to matter whether it be left in a grofler 
ftate, or be wrought into a more elaborate form. 
On the contrary, by compounding itfelf with 
matter, mind takes pofteftion of a world foreign 
to itfelf; and, in a fenfe, doubles its powers of 
action, and extends its fphere of exiftence. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The Conditions of Corporeity, whether Animal 
or Spiritual. 

p HE blending of mmd and matter in 
the bodily flru<Sure of the fentient 
and rational orders, we may be af- 
fured, is a method of procedure 
which, if it be not abfolutely indifpenfable to the 
final purpofes of the creation, fubfervcs the moft 
important ends, and carries with it confequences 
fuch as will make it the general, if not the uni- 
verfal law of all finite natures, in all worlds. 
A little attention to what is involved in the idea 
of corporeal exiftence will incline us to believe 
that it is the bafis of intclleftual adlivity — of 
moral agency, and of communion or fbciality 
among intelligent orders. 

In dating thefe common prerogatives, or con- 
fequences of corporeity, we of courfe leave out 
of view whatever feems proper to animal orga- 
nization merely ; and we then afcend by abftrac- 
tion, as high as we can go, toward the few eilen- 
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tial conditioBS of the combination of mind and 
matter. 

And firft, without queftion, we muft aJfErm 
that Body is the neceflary means of bringing 
Mind into relationfhip with fpace and extenfion, 
and fo, of giving it — Place. Very plainly, a 
difembodied fpirit, or we ought rather to fay, an 
unembodied fpirit, or flieer mind, is nowhere. 
Place is a relation of extenfion ; and extenfion is 
a property of matter : but that which is wholly 
abflradted from matter, and in fpeaking of which 
we deny that it has any property in common 
therewith, can in itfelf be fubjedt to none of its 
conditions ; and we might as well fay of a pure 
fpirit that it is hard, heavy, or red, or that it is 
a cubic foot in dimenfions, as fay that it is here 
or there^ or that it has come, and is gone. It is 
only in a popular and improper fenfe that any 
fuch affirmation is made concerning the Infinite 
Spirit, or that we fpeak of God as everywhere 
prefent. God is in every place in a fenfe alto- 
gether incomprehenfible by finite minds, inaf- 
much as his relation to fpace and extenfion is 
peculiar to infinitude. Ufing the terms as we 
ufe them of ourfelves, God is not here or there, 
any more than he exifts now and then. Although 
therefore the idea may not readily be feized by 
every one, we muft neverthelefs grant it to be 
true that, when we talk of abfolute immateri- 
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ality, and wiOi to withdraw mind altogether 
from matter, we muft no longer allow ourielves 
to imagine that it is, or that it can be, in any 
place, or that it has any kind of relationfhip to 
the vifible and extended univerfe. But in com- 
bining itfelf with matter, by the means of a cor- 
poreal lodgement, mind brings itfelf into alliance 
with the various properties of the external world, 
and takes a (hare in the conditions of folidity, 
and extenfion. Thenceforward mind occupies 
one place, at one time, moves from place to place, 
and may follow other minds, and be followed 
by others ; — it may find and be found ; it may 
be detained, or be fet at large ; it may go to and 
fro within a narrow circle, or it may traverfe a 
wide circle ; and while, by this fame means, the 
material univerfe is opened to its acquaintance, 
it is alfo itfelf reftridted in its opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge by its fubjeftion to the laws 
of gravitation and motion : we may then with 
fome degree of confidence, on thefe grounds, re- 
gard a corporeal ftate as indifpenfable to the exer- 
cife of active faculties and to afcheme of govern- 
ment, and to a focial economy. 

That which is finite — a finite mind for ex- 
ample — muft, as we are inclined to think, become 
fubjedl to fome actual limitations, and muft un- 
dergo fome fpecific relations, before its faculties 
can come into play, or be produdlive of effects. 
There is reafon to conjefture (perhaps ftronger 
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terms might be ufed) that none but the Infinite 
Spirit can be more than a latent effence, or inert 
power, until compacted by fome fort of reftraint. 
The union with matter, or the coming into a 
corporeal flate, may be, in fadt, not a degradation 
to mind, but the very means of its quickening — 
its birth into the world of knowledge and adlion. 
The firft confequence of this birth is, as we have 
faid, the acquirement of locality in the extended 
univerfe. 

But, in the fecond place, a relationfhip not at 
all lefs important than the preceding, is un- 
doubtedly dependant upon the union of the mind 
with matter, or upon its corporeity ; — namely, its 
relationfhip to time. 

Confequences the moft momentous, and which 
perhaps we do not often think of, connected as 
well with our intelledtual and adlive, as with our 
moral life, attach to our connexion with that 
equable motion by which duration is at once 
meafured, and made fenfible to us. Nor is it 
eafy fo much as to conceive of a focial economy 
and fyflem of government, in a world where all 
were not held to one and the fame rate of intel- 
le&ual movement, through their contemporary 
periods. Familiar as we are, and have always 
been, with the equal periods that are marked for 
us by the celeftial and telluric revolutions, we 
think it only natural, and a matter of courfe. 
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that our individual confcioufnefs of duration 
fhould flow on equably, and that this confciouf- 
nefs of time in one mind, fhould pretty nearly 
keep pace with the fame feeling in other minds. 
But a little attention to fome familiar fadts, as 
well as to the reafon of the thing, will convince 
us that, for this equable confcioufnefs, or per- 
ception of the flcady flow of time, we are wholly 
indebted to external and artificial means, deprived 
of which our notion of duration, and our recol- 
Icftion of the fucceffive parts of it, would be the 
mofl variable and illufory of all the conditions 
of our exiflence ; — nay, utterly irregular and un- 
fixed, fo that, according to the ever varying ve- 
locity of our mental flates, a minute might feem 
a century, or a century a minute. We mufl in- 
deed flill, as finite beings, know ourfelves to be 
flowing along a line, or as exifling inflant by in- 
flant ; but we fhould have no means, either of 
determining the rate, or of rendering it equable. 
Let the reader, by a little effort, imagine him- 
fclf to be totally cut off from all connexion with 
the clock-work of the material univerfe ; — un- 
informed of the alternations of day and night, 
and of fummer and winter — remote from the 
fwing of the pendulum, and unconfcious alfo of 
the heating of the pulfe, of the heaving of the 
chcH, of the fcnfations of hunger and fatiety, of 
deep and wakcfulncfs : — in fuch a flate of abfb- 
hitc fcclufion from all the mechanical and animal 
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indices of equable motion — that is to fay, know- 
ing nothing of time — he muft very foon, or as 
foon as the previoufly acquired habit of the mind 
had become indiflinA, ceafe to be confcious of 
any other difference between a long period and 
a fhort one, than that which might be derived 
from the actual equablenefs of his thoughts and 
emotions ; and if thefe at fome feafons, as in fa6t 
they do, followed one the other with incalcu- 
lable rapidity, while at another feafon afingle idea 
or emotion remained fixed in the mind, there 
would be no poflible means of his afcertaining 
whether, fince a certain mental flate or epoch, 
he had exifled an hour, a day, a year, a century, 
or a thoufand years. Thus infulated from 
equable motion, we fhould not be able to correct 
our individual confcioufnefs of duration by com- 
paring it with that of others under like cir- 
cumflances ; for while one, by the peculiar con- 
flitution of his mind, would tell us an eternity 
had elapfed fince we la ft conferred with him ; 
another, either more inert, or more addicted to 
dwell upon abflraAions, would fay — it was only 
yefterday when we compared eras. To mere 
MIND, a long period means nothing elfe but a 
period in which it has pafied through many and 
various dates with a vivid confcioufnefs and dif- 
tind: recolledion of each ; and a fhort period is 
one during which few ideas or emotions have 
fluggifhly followed each other, or have intently 
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engaged it ; or, whether few or many, have clean 
pafled from the memory. Yet the former may 
in fa(ft have been only a tenth, or a hundredth 
part of the latter. Every one's experience in 
dreaming, or in ficknefs, may furnifh him with 
fa£ts illuflrative of the unfixednefs and illufbry 
quality of our confcioufnefs of duration, when 
entirely deprived of the external means of colla- 
ting our mental hiftory with the regular motions 
of the material world. 

It is motion that meafures duration, and Time 
is duration, meafured into equal parts by the 
equable motion of bodies through fpace. But 
as motion belongs to matter, of which it is a 
condition, and is that wherein duration and ex- 
tenfion combine to form a common produdt, fo 
mind mufl become related to extenfion, in order 
to its having any knowledge of motion, or to its 
being able to avail itfelf of the meafurement of 
duration ; in other words, it is only in connexion 
with matter that it can know anything of time. 

Minds embodied, not only leara to meafure 
out their own exiftence equally, and to corre<^ 
the illufions of which otherwife they would be 
the fport, but alfo, by an infenfible habit, they 
come to exift at a more even velocity, if we may 
fo fpeak, than could elfe be poflible, and learn 
unconfcioufly to put a curb upon the exceifive 
and dangerous rapidity of thought; while in 
other cafes a fpur is fupplied for the fluggifhnefs 
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of the mind, or a remedy found for its undue 
fixed nefs; and thus all minds are brought to 
move together, at nearly the fame rate; or at 
lead as nearly fo as is effential for fecuring the 
order and harmony of the focial fyftem. We 
fhould not indeed be warranted in affirming that 
mere minds, or unembodied ipirits, could not, 
by any means, purely immaterial, become con- 
fcious of the equable lapfe of duration ; but we 
fee in fadt that it is exclufively through the cor- 
poreal alliance of mind with the external world, 
that this important rectification of its confciouf- 
nefs is eflfefted ; nor would it be difficult to fpe- 
cify fome very momentous confequences attach- 
ing to the government of the moral fyftem, that 
may perhaps be found to refult from the fufpen- 
fion, or from the reftoration of this means of 
knowing the lapfe of time. In truth, a fpecu- 
lation of this kind, if purfued in all its bearings, 
might lead to our taking a new view, not merely 
of the economy of the human fyflem, but of that 
world of animal life and enjoyment by which we 
are furrounded. We are accuflomed to take it 
for granted that all creatures are living at one 
and the fame rate, or that they are going by our 
clock ; whereas in fadt, if we duly confider the 
analogies of the fyftem of nature, we fhall fee 
reafbn to conjefture that, while perhaps fome 
fpecies of animals are living much flower than 
ourfelves, others may be living inconceivably 
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&fter. It is by no means unphilofophical to 
imagine that the ephemera of a fummer's noon, 
which we are apt to pity as (hort-lived, may^ in 
the compafs of a few funny hours^ be running 
through a century of joyous fenfations; and if 
the microfcope, which expofes to our view the 
vivacious tenants of a drop of water, had the 
power alio of laying open the whirl of the fen- 
tient faculty of thefe tribes, it might appear, to 
our amazement, that the buiy hiftory of a thou- 
fand years is condenfed into their life of a day, 
or an hour, fo that the diminutivenefs of their 
vifible organs would be even lefs aflonifhing than 
the compreffion of their confcioufnefs. Thefe 
{peculations are however foreign to our imme- 
diate purpofe. 

Neverthelefs we muft yet follow them fo far 
further, as to point out a not improbable confe- 
quence of the principle upon which the vifible 
univerfe is conftrudted : — we mean that of the 
fubdivifion of the mafs into fpheres, revolving in 
precife times ; and each world, as it feems, being 
furnifhed with a double or treble meafurement 
of time, by its annual and diurnal rotations, by 
its cycle of feafbns, and by the revolution of its 
fatellites. In looking abroad upon the thickly 
peopled fields of ipace, wherein all worlds are 
feen to be made fubjed: to the law of equable 
motion, who can refift the belief that this flupen- 
dous machinery (whatever other purpofes its re- 
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volutions may fubferve) is a vaft horology — a re- 
gifter of duration, to all rational tribes, and a 
means, indifpenfable to the purpofes of univerfal 
government, of holding all minds to the due 
fymphony of time ? As all minds, by the means 
of corporeity, are connedled with extenfion, and 
are limited to place, fo are all, by the fame means, 
and by the revolution of the worlds they inhabit, 
bound down to time. There may be intelligent 
orders, fo fiery in temperament, that, but for this 
phyfical check — this neceflity of keeping pace 
with the flow march of the planetary bodies — 
they would outrun their term, and leave their 
ranks in the fteady movement of the great focial 
fyftem. Or are there, on the other hand, any 
minds fecluded from the fight of the vifible hea- 
vens, and fhut out from every means of reckon- 
ing years and centuries ? Such may be pafling 
through a flate and procefs during the continu- 
ance of which the perception of time would be 
no boon. 

In the third place, as the corporeal alliance of 
the mind with matter is feen to be in fad: the 
means of expofing it paflively to be a£ted upon 
by the properties of the material world, and thus 
of making it liable to pleafures and pains not 
proper to itfelf, and to fome of the mofl intenfe 
kind ; fo may this connexion be univerfally ne- 
ceflary for the fame end. In truth, the pleafures 
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and the pains to which the mind is laid open by 
its amalgamation with matter in the body, are 
fb intenfe as to take the lead, for the mod part, 
in determining its a<^ve and moral deftiny. If 
indeed the mind were not inherently fufceptible 
of impreffions from the properties of matter, it 
is not any animal organization that could have 
rendered it fo. Neverthelefs it is probable that 
fenfation is the refult of corporeity, or an effect 
not taking place apart from that intimate blend- 
ing of the two alien fubflances of which the 
body is the medium ; or it may be only as em- 
bodied that the perceptions of the mind become 
definite and diflindt. In illuftrationof thisalleged 
confequence of corporeity, as the neceflary means 
of rendering the mind confcious of the proper- 
ties of matter, we might refer to the inflances, 
fo frequent in chemical fcience, in which two 
fubflances remain in juxtapofition, without in 
any manner affecting each other, or combining, 
until the prefence of a third fubftance brings 
their affinities into action. It is thus that the 
prefence of heat, or of eleftricity, or of oxygen, 
or of water, is the means of forming innumerable 
compounds, or of diflblving them. And fo, as 
there is room to conjecture, the unknown prin- 
ciple of life may be the third power ^ or element, 
the agency of which brings mind into confcious 
connexion with matter, rendering it fenfible of 
light, and colours, of heat, folidity, found, tafles. 
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fmells, motion, and all their variations of inten- 
fity. Embodied, the mind, by a procefs of na- 
tural and involuntary education, becomes fami- 
liar vfixh a certain fet or circle of the properties 
of the material world ; and though flill uncon- 
fcious, probably, of many other of its properties, 
yet gains an acquaintance v^ith it in all the points 
that are important to its prefent v^elfare; and 
thus, as in a foreign fchool, brings its otherwife 
latent faculties into exercife. Moreover it is as 
embodied that the mind comes under the potent 
difcipline of organic pleafures and pains — and 
how large a portion of its hiftory hinges upon 
this fufceptibility ! There is no reafon (at leaft 
we have no reafon) to believe that, apart from 
body, or in a purely incorporeal ftate, the mind 
could either enjoy or fufFer in any other manner 
than intelledtually. Probably the whole of that 
peremptory and efficacious impulfe which is ne- 
ceffary for putting the intelledtual and moral 
faculties in adtivity, and for maintaining their 
activity, fprings from this expofure of the mind 
to the Simulating properties of matter ; — that is 
to fay, from its corporeal conflitution. 

But then, and in the fourth place, this fame 
intimate connexicm between mind and matter, 
while it expofes the mind, paffively, to the in- 
fluence of the inferior element, becomes, in re- 
turn, the means of its exerting a power, and how 

D 
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cxtenfive and myfterious a power is it, over the 
folid mafTes around it. Mind, embodied, by a 
fimple adt of volition, originates motion. That 
is to fay, its will or dcfire, through the inftru- 
mentality of mufcular contradtions, as applied to 
the body itfelf, or to other bodies, puts it or 
them in movement. This power of the mind 
in overcoming the vis inertia of matter, and the 
force of gravitation, is the only adtive influence, 
in relation to the material world, which we have 
a certain knowledge of its pofTefling ; for, as is 
obvious, the various combinations of fubftances 
that are brought about by the fkill of man, are 
all indiredly effected through the inftrumentality 
of the mufcular fy flem ; nor can it be aicertained 
whether the chemical changes and aflimilations 
that are carried on in the fecreting glands, and 
the vifcera, are effedtcd by an unconfcious invo- 
luntary mental operation. This organic influence 
excepted, fuppofing it to exifl, the mechanical 
power of the mind is the only one it enjoys ; but 
this it enjoys, as we (hall again have occafion to 
obferve, in no mean degree. It may, without 
much hazard, be aiTumed that motion, in all 
inflances, originates in an immediate volition, 
either of the Supreme, or of fome created mind, 
and that this power is exerted by the latter through 
the means of a corporeal flrudture. In what 
way this fame power may in future be extended 
or enhanced, we (hall foon have to enquire. 
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Hitherto we have confidered thofe confe- 
quences or prerogatives of corporeity which have 
an immediate relation to the material worlds and 
in which confifts the mind's dired: alliance with 
matter. But there are other confequences of 
this fame alliance that fall in upon the mind it- 
felf, and which, if they do not originate fome of 
its operations, or modes of feeling, yet modify 
them to a great extent. 

Thus, and in the fifth place, it is to its cor- 
poreal connexion with the external world that 
mufl be attributed the mind's liability to various 
mixed emotions, as well pleafurable as painful, 
of the clafs called imaginative. Thefe emotions, 
often of the mofl powerful kind, and which are 
neither merely animal or organic, nor purely 
intellectual or moral, mingle with all other ele- 
ments of our nature, and modify, abate, or flimu- 
latc, every fundtion of the adtive and moral life. 
The fenfc of fitnefs, of beauty, of fublimity, of 
terror, of harmony and mufic,and their oppofites, 
give rife, in their various complex forms, to fen- 
timentsand to modes of aAion fuch as are fcarcely 
more foreign to what belongs to brute life than 
they are to what might belong to mind in a ftate 
of abfolute abflradtion from matter. Each of 
thefe fenfibilities and tafles, with its endlefs com- 
binations, is, in a fenfe, a product of the material 
univerfe, and is diredtly confequent upon a cor- 
poreal mode of exiflence. 
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The imaginative fentiments might perhaps, at 
a firll view, be regarded as adapted to a tem- 
porary purpoie only, inafmuch as they conflitute 
a reconciling medium between the animal and 
the intellectual principles. But, in confidering 
them further, it appears that they go beyond 
this lower office, and in fad mingle themfelves 
with the very higheft and pureft of our moral 
f^tlings. We ought then to reckon them among 
the noble and permanent elements of our nature, 
and lb mull afliime that they will belong to the 
Ipiritual, as they have belonged to the animal 
body. If man were animal only, he would 
neither need, nor indeed could he pofleis, an 
imaginative faculty ; or, on the other hand, if 
he were rational only, or moral only, the clais 
of fentiments that arife from this faculty he 
would Ipum (could he even conceive of them) 
as degrading, or as illufory ; — inaimuch as they 
prelent Ibme thing which is either more, or which 
is Ids than ablblute truth, reafon, and reditude. 
Or if man, being at once animal, moral, and ra- 
tional, \%-ere yet wholly deftitute of imagination 
and of its fcniibilities, he would painfully virant 
harmony and combination : and he would be 
cv>mpellcd, every hour, to pals, with a (hocking 
abruptnefs, from one mode of exiftence, and 
from one principle of life to another, without 
the aid of any tranfition-feelings. But as we are 
actually conftituted, we find within the circle of 
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our mental economy nothing fo purely rational 
(not even mathematical truth), and nothing fo 
fimply moral, as not, through the medium of 
imaginative taftes, to be brought into alliance, 
remotely at leaft, with our animal fenfations; 
nor, on the other hand, is there anything fo 
merely fenfual as not to be, in fome meafure, 
relieved, ennobled, or graced, by an intermixture 
of ideas of beauty and order. Now the body, 
with its fenfibilities, is manifeflly the means of 
efFedting this harmony of the various elements of 
our mental conflitution, and fo of generating 
complex fentiments of a fort which we (hould 
moft reludtantly lay afide, even although the 
primary purpofe they were intended to fubferve, 
in relation to the prefent life, were fuperfeded. 
Our fpeculation muft not haftily be condemned 
as a mere fubtilty, when we affume it to be pro- 
bable that thecorrefpondence of finite minds with 
the Infinite Mind needs to be attempered by an 
admixture of thofe imaginative fentiments which 
take their rife from the corporeal conditution. 
Thofe organic and quelling impreffions of beauty, 
fublimity, majefty, and thofe feelings of awe, and 
of ecflacy, and that adoration in which a latent 
dread or terror imparts intenfily to the happier 
feeling of afifedion — all thefe mixed emotions 
(hall perhaps be found necefifary, as well for keep- 
ing finite minds in the place that becomes them, 
as for enabling them to fuflain the immediate 
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prefence of the bright and abfolute perfe<^ion. 
The imaginative fentiments may thus ferve at 
once to facilitate a nearer approach to the inef- 
fable glory than would otherwife have been pof- 
fible, and to fence off the mount of vifion, if we 
may fo fpeak, againfl dangerous intrufions. If 
this conjedture be well founded^ we may be in- 
clined to fuppofe that all rational orders are made 
to commence their courfe under the condition 
of animal organization^ wherein they may be* 
come thoroughly imbued with thefe imaginative 
fentiments, which, in a refined form, they are to 
carry on with them throughout their immor- 
tality. Does this conjefture receive fupport from 
the apoftolic dodlrine — " There are bodies celef- 
tial, and bodies terreflrial — there is a natural 
body — and a fpiritual body — Howbeit that is 
not fir Ji which is fpiritual, but that which is na-- 
tural; and afterward that which is fpiritual." 
This order, or regular procefs, this tranfition^ is 
it the univerfal law of the intelligent creation ? 

Not to multiply diftin£tions,and left wefhould 
fcem to refine too much, we may clafs under 
this fame head, thofe various modifications of the 
moral fentiments, both in the way of abatement 
and of enhancement, which arife from our cor- 
poreal fympathies and animal defires. Neither 
love nor anger, nor the fenfe of juftice, nor the 
emotion of pity, neither (hame, remorfe, hatred. 
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amity, ambition, humility, hope, or fear, is what 
it would have been if there had been no con- 
comitant organic fenfations. Thefe emotions of 
the moral nature, and efpecially when they come 
to form habits or difpofitions, and conftitute in- 
dividual character, are unqueflionably modified, 
to a very great extent, by the peculiarities of the 
phyfical temperament ; and hence arife various 
modes of feeling, of a complex kind, which muft 
be traced to the body, as their fource. Now 
even if thefe phyfical modifications of the moral 
nature might be dropped with the diflblution of 
the animal frame, fo that the moral fentiments 
fhould return to an elementary flate, it is not 
certain that we fhould be gainers by the change : 
on the contrary, it is eafy to imagine that a new 
power and intenfity, a vividnefs and a fpring fhall 
be imparted to the moral principles from their 
iympathy with the organic energies of the fpiri- 
tual body. At prefent we are confcious of the 
fad: that activity and force are infufed into the 
moral fentiments, even the mofl exalted of them, 
by their alliance with animal fenfations ; it is fo 
with the domeflic aflfedtions, and with general 
benevolence, and pity, courage, and ambition : 
the rule of analogy therefore leads us to fuppofe 
that fimilar effedts will follow from a fimilar 
combination, in the future conflrudion of human 
nature. 
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Once more;, and in the fixth place, the cor- 
poreal alliance of mind and matter is, in the pre- 
fent ftate, and, as we may ftrongly conjefture, it 
will be, the means of fo defining our individ- 
uality in relation to others, as is necefTary for 
bringing minds under the conditions of a focial 
economy. The purpofesof fucha fyftem demand, 
in the firft place, what may be called the feclu- 
fion, or the infulation of each fpirit ; or its im- 
penetrability by other fpirits. Communication 
and exchange of thought mufl, under any plan 
of free agency, be voluntary; there muft reft 
with each member of the community a power of 
referve ; and then, the means of communication, 
being arbitrary, muft be abfolutely under the 
command of the individual. Now the body is 
not the open bower or tent of the foul into which 
any one may walk at pleafure ; but it is its caftle, 
from which all other minds may, at pleafure, be 
excluded. Perhaps unembodied fpirits (if fuch 
there be) may lie open to infpedtion, or may be 
liable to invafion, like an unfenced field, or a 
plot of common land. But although fuch a ftate 
of expofure might involve no harm to beings 
abfolutely good, or abfolutely evil, we cannot 
imagine it to confift with the fafety or dignity 
of beings like man ; or indeed to be proper to a 
mixed economy. 

But further; a focial fyftem demands the 
means of immediate recognition individually; 
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and this, in the prefent ftate, is provided for by 
the endlefs, yet diftindt peculiarities of bodily 
conformation, and by that law of the animal 
organization which gives to each peculiarity of 
the mind, and temper, and temperament, a 
charadleriflic exterior expreflion. It muft not 
be pofitively affirmed that thefe purpofes could 
not, in the nature of things, be fecured without 
the aid of a corporeal ftrudture ; yet there is 
fome reafon to queftion whether flieer fpirits- 
could (except by immediate adts of the divine 
power) be individually dealt with, and governed, 
or could be known and employed, or could be 
followed and detained, or could form lafting af- 
fociations, and be moulded into hierarchies and 
polities^ or could fuftain office, and yield obe- 
dience, in any certain manner, if at alL At lead 
it is true that all thefe functions and focial ends 
are now in fadt dependent upon corporeity ; and 
it is only fair to affume that they demand a 
bodily ftrudture in every cafe where minds are to 
live and aft in concert with others. 

The fuppofition has already been advanced 
that the definite or productive agency of finite 
natures demands that mind be compacted, or 
bound down to thofe conditions of limitation 
which attach to matter, and which mind under- 
goes in becoming allied to matter. Now the 
fame principle, if it be good, muft imply, and 
even more clearly, this fame limitation of minds. 
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as the condition of their being definitely related 
one to another, and of their a(fting one upon ano- 
ther, and one with another. We imagine then, 
that by the medium of corporeity, the mind is 
defined^ and that its powers are rendered appli- 
cable to definite purpofes. 

In thus naming what appear to be the com- 
mon conditions or prerogatives of corporeal 
^xiflence, whether natural or fpiritual, we of 
courfe do not include any of thofe adjuncts of 
the prefent life which make part of our animal 
organization merely, and which may readily be 
conceived of as dropped, along with the perifti- 
able body. After fetting ofl?* all fuch temporary 
faculties of the body, and which are fubfervient 
only to the well being of the animal ftru6ture 
itfelf — to its prefervation, or to its reprodudion, 
we reach thofe properties or confequences of the 
corporeal conftitution which are diredtly fubfer- 
vient to the mind, and which may therefore, on 
good grounds, be regarded as belonging to cor- 
poreity abftradtedly, and which are likely to 
attach to the future fpiritual body. Such, mani- 
feftly, are — the occupation of place, or a rcla- 
tionfhip to fpace and extenfion — the confciout- 
nefs of equable motion, or a knowledge of time 
— the confcioufnefs of the properties of matter, 
or fenfation — an aftive power over matter, to 
originate motion — the fufceptibility to imagina- 
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tive emotions, and to mixed moral fentiments — 
and a defined, recognizable individuality. 

Befides thefe properties or confequences of the 
corporeal union of mind and matter, as above 
defcribed, others of a more abflrufe kind might 
be named which affedt the proceffes of reafon- 
ing ; but it may be better to confine ourfelves, 
at prefent, to what is the mod fimple and indif- 
putable, and efpecially becaufe fit opportunities 
will arife, in purfuing our inquiry, for adverting 
to fome of thefe more intricate fubjefts. In truth 
a flridt analyfis of our mental operations would 
hardly leave one free from a reafonable fuppo- 
fition of being extenfively modified by the inter- 
action of mind and body, or of being what it is 
in confequence of the dependence of the mind 
upon the organization and functions of the brain. 
Plainly it is fb with the memory, with the aflb- 
ciation of ideas, with the power of attention, 
with the proceffes of comparifon, calculation and 
reafoning, and with the inventive faculty, and 
the perception of analogies. 

Having thus inquired what it is which ought 
to be attributed in common to the animal and 
to the fpiritual body, and which muft belong as 
well to the future as to the prefent lodgement 
of the human mind, we are next to afk (on the 
ground of phyfical probability) what it is wherein 
the difference between the one and the other 
will confift ; or in other words, what are likely 
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to be the prerogatives of the latter, as compared 
with the former ; or in what manner the adual 
powers of the prefent ftrmSure of human nature 
may be conceived of as expanded or advantaged, 
confidently with thofe great principles of ana- 
logy which we find to attach to the divine opera- 
tions in all their departments. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TAr Probable Prerogathet of Spiritual Corporeity » 
as compared with Animal Organization: — the 
jirji oftbofe Prerogatives. 

iN now approaching the hypothe- 
tical part of our fubjed, I muft 
again remind the reader of the im- 
portant diftinilion between the 
mere creations of the imagination, and the legi- 
timate refults of analyfis and abftraftion. Plainly 
it is not the imagination that can render us aid 
in conceiving of a new and different mode of 
exigence ; fince this faculty is but the mirror of 
the world around it, and muft draw all its ma- 
terials from things adtually known. It may 
exalt, refine, ennoble, enrich what it finds ; and 
it may fhed over all the fplendour of an efful- 
gence fuch as earth never aAually fees ; yet it 
muft end where it began, in compounding ele- 
ments, and in recombining forms, furnilhed to 
its hand ; and if ever it goes, or feems to go, 
beyond thefe limits, the product isgrotefque or 
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abfurdy not beautiful : there is no grace or charm 
in that which trenches upon the a(ftual forms of 
nature. But the faculty of analyfis may boldly, 
and fafely, outflep the imagination ; and it may, 
by a careful examination of the conflituents of 
human nature, confidered in their abflraA value, 
be able, in accordance with found principles of 
analogy, to point out other modes of conftruc- 
tion, fuch as, while they imply only fmall adtual 
changes of form, involve high prerogatives. In 
fome of thefe inflances it may not be difficult to 
affign a reafon why fuch prerogatives (hould not 
have been granted to man, in his prefent condi- 
tion ; and yet it may be equally eafy to (how 
that they are abftraftedly poffible, and that they 
are compatible one with another, and that they 
comport with the probable purpofes of a higher 
range of intelleflual and moral life. 

And be it always remembered that, although 
hypothefis is not truth — or we fhould rather fay, 
is not truth afcertained — ^yet, when legitimately 
ufed, it is the moft ready and effedive of all the 
means in our power for acquiring truth. It is 
by hypothefis, framed with at once a bold and a 
cautious fagacity, that the boundaries of fcience 
are extended : and it is in the ufe of this method 
that fa£ts and principles which once feemed to 
be placed far beyond the reach of human intel- 
ligence, have at length been brought to form a 
part of our well-efi:abli{hed modern philoibphy. 
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At the leaft, or where nothing can be done be- 
yond the mere ftatement of a rational and con- 
fiflent theory, this, while carefully kept apart 
from matters of certainty and faith, may ferve 
the important purpofes, firft, of fuperfeding a 
multitude of difficulties, themfelves drawn from 
hypothetical fburces ; and fecondly, of affording 
a provifional aid to meditative minds, in loofen- 
ing from things fenfual and temporary, and in 
bringing vividly home to their convictions the 
bright expectation , of a future and undecaying 
felicity. 

Nothing can be more abfurd than the fuppo- 
fition that any efforts of the mind, how flrenuous 
foever, can enable it to conceive, even in the 
^intefl manner, of a mode of exiflence eflentially 
and totally unlike our a(ftual mode of life ; for 
this were to imagine ourfelves to be endowed 
with a real creative faculty. But the tafk we 
now undertake, although arduous, is altogether 
of another fort ; inafmuch as it is propofed to 
fpccify the conditions of a mode of exiflence, 
differing from the prefent as little as may be^ and 
yet in a manner that fhall fecure the highefl ad- 
vantages. On a line of conjecture like this, 
Ibbriety may be miflrefs of our courfe, nor need 
we iet a fingle flep, without a fufficient reafon 
for the direction we take. That the principle 
of analogy will hold good, in connecting the pre- 
fent with the future conflitution of human na- 
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larr, s a pcrfoafioQ which, whik the material 
Ms i T g Je is bctocc as;, it is IcaxcelT poffible to re- 
Ut ; arki that ibch an analogy will adually mn 
CO £roci the prelcnt to the fbtme, the language 
xA Scripmre pltinlr implies. Bot if £>, then it 
canncc be thcaght a hopeleis taik to tracx the 
nsdiments at IcatI of the tutnre, amid the ele- 
ments of the pccient lite. Our part dien is to 
exixnine, in ibccemoD, the icrenl conftituents 
of OCT ccrpcceal exigence, and to confider of 
whtt extenDOiTs each taculnr may be ibiceptible, 
or hew it might be let at large firom the limi- 
utioQs dut adoalhr confine it. 

Wc tike perhaps the moft acceflible path on 
thb field of hypothefis by confidering, in the firft 
place, the leail intcUechial of the faculties of the 
mind — namely, its power to originate motion — 
a power ihartd by all ckfles of beings that give 
evidence of conicioufiiefs, or ieniation. Where- 
evcr there is feeling, there is alio mufcular power, 
and wilL Now this power, myfterious as it is, 
nm be conceived of as applied in a very difierent 
manner, and lb as to involve a great and defirable 
cxtenfion of our range of coqwreal adivity and 
enioyment. It was an ancient opinion, to which 
modem philolbphy alfo inclines — that motion, 
in even* cale, is the produd of mind, and that 
though tranfinitted and continued through vari- 
ous means, it never commences except in a voli- 
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tion, either of the Supreme Mind, or of created 
minds. This dodtrine may well have been fug- 
gefted by our confcioufnefs, with which it ex- 
adlly comports. The mere volition is followed 
by mufcular a(ftion, and the procefs is abfolutely 
fimple and inflantaneous ; nor does any thought 
of the phyfical apparatus — the mufcular contrac- 
tions, the tendinous attachments, or the bony 
fulcra — enter into the mental operation. In fadt 
the power of the mind over matter involves no 
procefs at all ; there is no circuit of adts or pre- 
parations : motion follows will, juft as percep- 
tion follows the impadt of vibrations — without 
an interval : will and motion are immediately 
conjoined, and the organic and mechanical ftruc- 
ture by which it is effedled are modes only 
through which the power of the mind is defined, 
and is diredted in a particular line of movement. 
The vis inertia of matter, the tendency of gra- 
vitation, and the refiflance of the atmofphere, or 
of more denfe fluids, are all inflantaneoufly over- 
come by a diredl mechanical force — a force which 
is not that of bones, tendons, and mufcular fibres ; 
but, the force of mind. Bones, tendons, nerves, 
and mufcles, do in fadt come between mind and 
the extraneous mafs; but it is as inflruments 
only, and as a flafF or a chord intervenes between 
the hand and the body that is moved by it. The 
cxpanfive force of heat, as applied in the vapo- 
rization of water, is not a more diredt mechanical 
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force than is the impulfive power of the mind in 
man and other locomotive animals. We are 
accuftomed, indeed, to fay that the mind ads 
mechanically, only by exciting mufcular irrita- 
bility, and the tenfion of fibres. But is not this 
afiumption gratuitous ? Our confciouifnefs does 
not fuggeft any fuch belief: — in rapidly and 
forcibly moving the hand — in ftriking a blow, 
we know nothing of contradile fibres, or of 
muicles, or of a circuitous defpatching of orders 
from the mind to the brain, and from the brain 
along the nervous chords, to fuch and fuch muf- 
cles, as the cafe may demand. The mind is in 
the hand, or the arm, and there it originates the 
motion ; it is not — or not if our confcioufhefs 
fpeak true — in the anatomical or phyfiological 
mechanifm. This complex apparatus performs 
its part, at the moment when called upon, with 
as little of our control or interference as the 
heart, and the inteflines, and the liver, perform 
their confbnt offices* 

Nor is the mechanical power of the mind of 
a flender or evanefcent fort, like certain barely 
perceptible magnetic influences, which, although 
they may jufl be deteded in a nicely conduced 
and elaborate experiment, elude common obfor- 
vation, and are incapable of being fo far en- 
hanced as to propel the fmallefl folid mafs. The 
mind impels matter with the celerity of light- 
ning) and with a force that is bounded, as it 
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fcems, only by the adhefive ftrength of the en- 
gine it employs ; that is to fay, by the folidity 
of the bones, the tenacity of the ligatures and 
tendons, and by the degree in which the irrita- 
bility of the flefliy fubftance may be wrought 
upon. That the inherent power of the mind is 
in faft limited by the ftrength of the materials 
it employs (juft as the expanfive force of fteam 
is limited only by the ftrength of copper and 
iron) becomes evident in thofe inftances in which, 
from want of due caution, it actually breaks up 
or rends its own animal machinery. Adting 
through the medium of a lever of that fort in 
which velocity is gained at the coft of power, it 
yet puts in motion mafTes greater in bulk and 
heavier than the animal frame; and were the 
whole mufcular energy of a robuft man to be 
applied in one direction and through the means 
of a lever of the firft order, it would be fufficient 
to crufh or to burft far ftronger materials than 
thofe which compofe the animal body. An 
habitual and unconfcious difcretion is, in truth, 
acquired early in life, which checks our mufcular 
efforts, and leads us to refrain from the full 
exertion of the power we might exert, left in- 
jury (hould be done to the vafcular fyftem, or to 
the tendons, or to the ligatures and fafcia. 

A man in full health is capable of far greater 
efforts than he ordinarily permits himfelf to 
make ; and when this habitual reftraint is thrown 
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afide, as in cafes of fudden peril, or of delirium 
and madnefs, the inherent mechanical force of 
mind is difplayed, and it is feen that one lunatic, 
or one defperate man, exerts a power with which 
five or fix in their ordinary fenfes can hardly cope. 
This fame force, otherwife applied, would be 
enough, and much more than enough, to over- 
come the vis inertia and the gravitation of the 
body, and to impart to it a velocity greater than 
that of the fwifteft of birds. 

Furthermore, in the animal ftrufture the force 
of the mind is limited, not only in its amount by 
the flrength of the organic materials, but in its 
direBion alfo by the fyftem of articulation, and 
by the (pecific arrangement of the mufcles. A 
door, however impelled, can only revolve on its 
hinges: the pifton can play perpendicularly 
only ; and the limbs have their appointed move- 
ment — prone or fupine, lateral or rotatory, and 
always in conformity with a definite mechanifm. 
One part of this mechanifm confifls of the 
nervous communication between the limb and 
the brain. Sever or tie the nervous chord, and 
the mufcles no longer receive from the cerebral 
mafs or fpinal procefs that pabulum of irritability 
which they require: the mind, in that cafe, 
does not take eflfedt upon the limb — the limb 
wanting its galvanic excitement. It may be faid 
indeed that the nervous chord is the channel, not 
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of mufcular excitement, but of volition^ which, 
taking place in the brain, is fuppofed to run 
along the thread, conveying itfelf duly to this, 
that, and the other mufcles, to fledtors, pronators, 
fupinators, &c. as may be needed for the per- 
formance of the intended movement. But how 
is any fuch gratuitous fuppofition proved, or even 
made to appear probable ? All we are confcious 
of is — the volition ; and all we learn from phy- 
fiology is, that mufcular contraction requires a 
certain galvanic influence, of which the brain 
appears to be the fecreting vifcus, and the nerves, 
the channel. The hand cannot follow the mind 
unlefs it be conftantly fupplied with blood by 
the heart, and with galvanic excitement by the 
brain ; nor can the flomach digeft food unlefs, 
in the fame manner, it be fupplied with both, 
from the heart, and from the brain : but it is 
not the heart that digefls the food, nor is it the 
brain that digefls it ; but the living aflimilative 
power, with its folvents, in the coats of the 
flomach ; and thus, as we fuppofe, it is not the 
brain that moves the hand, in any other fenfc 
than that in which it may be faid that the heart 
does fo ; although the functions of both are in* 
difpenfable to motion ; but it is the mind, prc- 
fent in the hand and arm, that is really the 
moving power. 

But the inference we have in view, in con- 
nexion with our immediate fubjedl, is not de- 
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pendent upon any hypothefis we may adopt con* 
ccrning the occult procefs of mufcularmovement; 
for whether we fuppofe, as I am inclined to do, 
that the mind impels the limb immediately, and 
that the influence derived from the brain, through 
the nervous chord, is fubfidiary only ; or whether 
we think that volition, affeAing the brain im- 
mediately, is thence conveyed to the mufcles, it 
will flill be true that mind puts matter in move- 
ment; only under the laft named fuppofition 
the influence mufl be confidered as chemical; 
whereas, on the former fuppofition, it is fimply 
mechanical. In the one cafe, as well as the 
other, inert matter is put into vehement adtion, 
and it is quite as eaiy to conceive of the one 
fpecies of movement, as of the other, as origin- 
ated by the mind. 

We are then free to adopt the hypothefis, 
which feems the fimpler of the two, namely, 
that animal motion fprings immediately from the 
inherent mechanical power of the mind over 
matter, which it impels at will, hither and 
thither, with a velocity like that of light, and 
with a force that, fo far as we know, is limited 
only by the tenacity of the tendinous chords, 
and by the flrength of the coats of the vefTels. 

But in like manner as fenfation is confined, in 
the animal organization, to particular points, or 
to furfaces of nervous excitability ; fo is the me- 
chanical force of the mind reflridted to thofe 
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flexions and rotations which the joints will admit 
of, and which the mufcles may perform. No- 
thing more therefore can be done by a machi- 
nery fuch as this, but change the relative pofi- 
tion of the limbs, and fo, by throwing the centre 
of gravity forward or backward, on this fide or 
on that, to eflfedt locomotion. The flight of 
birds, the fwimming of fifhes, and the walking, 
running, and leaping of land animals are mere 
adaptations of an altered relative pofition of the 
limbs, taking eflfedt fuddenly and forcibly upon 
refifliing bodies. 

Let it, however, be fuppofed that mufcular ac- 
tion takes place in the mode of chemical excite- 
ment, which we have flated ; and in this cafe it 
is ealy to conceive of the very fame power (nor 
need it be greater) acting upon, or through the 
medium of, a corporeal ftrudture abfolutely in- 
frangible, and indeflrudtible : and it would then 
fuflice for eflfefting locomotion by impulfion 
upon a refifting medium in a manner analogous 
to the flight of birds, but greatly furpafling it in 
velocity. This fuppofition, though eafily ad- 
mitted, I fhould not entertain ; but fliould prefer 
the hypothefis that, in the future fpiritual body, 
whether or not the mechanical apparatus is to 
be altogether fuperfeded, the entire corporeal 
mafs fhall be liable to a plenary mental influence, 
equably diffufed, and although ftill fubjed to the 
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vis inertia and gravitation that are proper to 
matter, that both (hall be overcome, at will^ by 
the embodied mind, (b that the locomotion of 
the whole (hall follow volition, as now the re- 
lative motion of the limbs follows it. This im- 
plies nothing more than the fetting the inherent 
mechanical power of the mind at large, and the 
breaking up its reftriftion to the mufcular ftnic- 
ture, and the oileous articulations. A body thus 
informed throughout, by the energy of mind, 
might be either fubtile and ethereal, like the 
magnetic fluid ; or it might be as denfe and pon- 
derous as gold, or as adamant; for the moft 
elaflic gas is not in itfelf at all more felf-motive 
than a block of granite ; and it is a mere illufion 
to imagine that the one might more readily be 
aflfedled by the volitions of mind than the other. 
The feraph who fleers his courfe at pleafure from 
fun to fun, and who overtakes the fwiftefl of the 
planets in its orbit, may corporeally poflefs an 
invifible and imponderable ether, or (which is 
equally credible) he may command a gigantic 
body, fblid as porphyry. The two fuppofitions 
fland on the fame ground of abflradt probability ; 
for matter, in relation to mind, is one and the 
fame, and is always inert and paflive. 

The firfl article then of our hypothelis con- 
cerning the future fpiritual body, involves no- 
thing more than an extenlion of a power now 
adlually exerted by the mind, and which is eafily 
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conceived of as fet free from its mufcular reftric- 
tionSy in fuch a manner as fhould allow of loco- 
motion by limple volition » as well as of the 
power to put external mailes in movement. 
Neverthelefs, inafmuch as a corporeal ftrudlure 
muft involve the limitations that attach necef- 
farily to matter, it may well be fuppofed that 
this locomotive faculty, how wide foever its range, 
will yet be — a force related to other forces, and 
counterpoifed by a definite refiftance; — it will 
have its calculable velocity, and its limit, which 
it will not pais. 

A fit occafion will prefent itfelf in the follow- 
ing pages, for adverting to the probable ufes and 
confequences of this enlarged power of locomo- 
tion ; but that it actually awaits human nature 
might be plaufibly inferred on the ground that 
the mufcular force is now felt to be — a power 
reftrained ; that is to fay, a faculty equal to much 
more than is as yet permitted to it : and perhaps, 
with not a few individuals, the confcious muf- 
cular energy is ftriftly analogous to that of a 
ftrong man fettered and handcuffed, who medi- 
tates what he will do when fet at large. Is there 
not a latent, or a half latent inflind: in the mind 
which fpeaks of a future liberty of ranging at will 
through fpace ? There are fome, perhaps, who 
will admit that they have indiflind: anticipations 
of this fort, quite as flrong as are thofe moral 
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and loteDcdual afpirations after immortality 
which have been confidered good prefumptive 
proofs of the reality of a future life. The author 
would be very flow to feek fupport to an argu- 
ment, luch as the one now in hand, from fcrip- 
mral expreffions which, probably, ought to be 
interpreted in a fpiritual fenie only; he will 
thoeibre merely name the often quoted pailage 
(ItaLiah xl. 31,) tspofihfy having a fecondary re- 
ference to the future corporeal powers of the ions 
of God. — " They (hall renew their ftrength — 
tbcT ihaQ OKmnt up with wings as eagles ; they 
ihall run, and not be weary, they (hall walk, 
and not faint." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Second and Third fuppofed Prerogatives of 
the Spiritual Economy. 

pHUS fer our bypothelis trenches 
very little upon the ground of mere 
conjefhire, and it would be eafy to 
go on in the fame direction, ima- 
gining the mind, in its new corporeal lodgement, 
to gain a power over fome other of the proper- 
ties of matter, befides the vis inertia and gravi- 
tation ; and that it may be able to put in activity 
certain chemical affinities. Of this fuppofed in- 
fluence we find what is very nearly an aftual 
inftance, or, at the leafl, an indication, in the 
chemical affimilations, and the fecreting func- 
tions, which belong to animal life, and which, 
if not immediately effected by an unconfcious 
mental agency, are unqueilionably to a great 
extent under the influence of the mind, acting 
upon them in the way, fometimes of accelera- 
tion, and fometimes of abatement. Animal life, 
in it£ various funftions, or that myfterious energy 
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which wc name, but can never define, and never 
expoie to view, may perhaps confift in the power 
of mind over fuch of the properties of matter as 
may be made available for the purpofes of animal 
organization. Mind, allied to matter, wicon- 
Iciouily indeed, but as direded by the creative 
energy, combines or difiblves, takes up or re- 
jects, the elements with which it comes in con- 
tact, and thos lives, if we might fb ipeak, by its 
own diicietive ad. Now this fame power over 
the chemical affinities of matter, may, like the 
power of the mind over mafies of matter, be en- 
larged in another llate. But we leave this con- 
jecture, and pals on. 



Nothing, however, can be more natural than 
the luppofition that the paflive power of the 
mind, or its conlcioufneis of ibme of the proper- 
ties of matter through the ienfes, (hall, in the 
future cv^rporeal frame, be made to include other 
of thole properties. The mind, as we have 
already oblerved, is no doubt inherently perci- 
pient of light, heat, found, folidity, as well as of 
the leveral properties that a£fed the olfa&ory and 
^vullator)' organs : for if it were not fo, there is 
no realon to believe that any organic apparatus 
, anv expanfion of nervous filaments, could en- 
due it with this faculty. On the fiune ground 
xve alTume the mind to pofiefs an inherent or 
cdcntial mechanical force ; yet a force that can 
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be exerted only through the inftrumentality of 
a corporeal ftrufture. But as the feveral fpecies 
of perception are rendered diftinft, and are 
adapted to the various purpofes of animal and 
rational life by being feparately attached^ each 
to its organ^ thefe contrivances, admirable as they 
are, muft be regarded as fo many limitations of 
the general percipient faculty of the mind, and 
as reftridling it, as well in regard to the extent 
and the delicacy of its perceptions, as to the 
variety or kinds of them. The organs of fenfe 
are particular adjuftments of nervous fenfibility, 
intended to concentrate the mind, at different 
times, upon (ingle properties of the external 
world, with a view to the better fecuring of de- 
finite purpofes. The fenfes are adits of know- 
ledge ; and becaufe adits, therefore exclufive and 
reftriftive means of information. It is upon the 
retina, and there only, that the mind converfes 
with light and colours: it is within the tym- 
panum, and there only, that the mind converfes 
with the modulated vibrations of the air : it is 
upon the tongue that it difcriminates certain che- 
mical differences of the fubflances to be taken 
into the ftomach. But we cannot fuppofe that, 
abflradledly, thefe feveral properties might not 
affed: the mind in any other mode, or at any 
other points ; doubtlefs it might bring its per- 
cipient faculty into contad: with thefe properties 
of matter more at large and under fewer limita- 
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tions ; and it might alfo gain acquaintance with 
other properties than thofe to which the fivc^ 
organs of fenfation extend. We may eafily fup- 
pofe the medullary fubflance to be laid open 
to fenfation otherwife than it actually is, and 
alfo to be endued with a more exquifite or re- 
fined fenfibility. The difcrimination of colours^ 
through the touch, by the blind, and the many 
inftances that have occurred in which the want of 
one or more of the fenfes has been compenfated 
by an enhanced fenfibility of the remaining 
organs, afford proof enough, or as we fhould per- 
haps fay, give indication, of what may be called 
the verfatility of the percipient faculty, and they 
eflablifh the fa6t that this power is inherently 
much greater than, under ordinary circumflances, 
it feems to be. 

The animal organization, with its medullary 
mafs and its nervous expanfions, maybe regarded, 
not merely as a means of fenfation, but as a means 
of abatement, or if it were as a (heath, defending 
the percipient faculty of the mind, except at 
certain points, from the too forcible imprefijons 
which would otherwife be made upon it by the 
external world. The body, as we fuppofe, is to 
the mind an envelop, or a rough coating, which 
ferves to prevent its being either overborne, or 
unduly Simulated by the otherwife continuous 
influx of various and powerful excitements. The 
mind perhaps, in this its prefent initial ftage of 
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exiflence^ might fcarcely be able to aflert its ra- 
tional fiipremacy, or to exercife its proper, in- 
tellectual, and moral functions, if it were expofed 
to as much fenfation as it is inherently capable 
of receiving. But in its next ftage of life, and 
when its aftive and higher principles have be- 
come mature, it may be well able to fuflain, and 
advantageoufly to ufe, a much more ample cor- 
refpondence with the material world than would 
now be good, or even poffible. 

The boldeft fuppofition we can entertain, on 
this fubjedt, ought not to be regarded as unphilo- 
fophical or extravagant, while we have fo many 
proofs before us of thofe vaft extenfions of our 
means of knowledge that have accrued from the 
improvement of the merely mechanical aids of 
the fenfes. Let the well known fafts be fimply 
ftated and duly confidered. The neareft of the 
fixed ftars is at a greater diflance from our fyftem 
than 19,200,000,000,000 miles, and the moft 
remote of thofe that are diJiinSlly vtfible by the 
telefcope, are probably twice that diftance, or 
much more. Neverthelefs the tranfmiflion of 
light through that incalculable fpace is exa<ft and 
precife ; and when, by the means of the refract- 
ing power of fome few lenfes, the remote objeCt 
is made to fubtend a larger angle than it does to 
the naked eye, then the eye with eafe converfes 
with that objedt, and perceives that what feemed 
one, is actually two ftars, and that thefe two re- 
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volve around a common centre of gravity ; and 
moreover, that the curve they move in is not a 
circle, but an ellipfe. Thus this infinitely fmall 
difference between one kind of orbit and another, 
has adually become perceptible to the human 
eye. It is manifeft therefore that, as well the 
materials of knowledge, as the faculty of know- 
ing, are immenfely more extenfive than, to the 
unaflifted ienfes, they appear. Now it cannot 
be deemed extravagant to fuppofe that, inftead 
of the aid fumifhed to the eye by the telefcope, 
the percipient faculty itfelf might be fb expofed 
to the emanations or vibrations of light, as to be 
able to diftinguifh at once, what now it does 
diftingui(h by the aid of refradlion. And if it 
might do this, who (hall fay it might not do 
flill more ? Is it philofbphical to place any limit 
to the range of perception ? we think not ; and, 
on the contrary, regard it as altogether a pro- 
bable fuppofition, that the fame mind, which 
now difcems fpheres, and diflinguifhes their 
motion at a diftance incalculably remote, may 
hereafter be fo advantaged, in its organic flruc- 
ture, as to diicern bodies, and their movements, 
on the furfaces of the planets of our fyflem, near 
as they are to us comparatively. If this be a 
wild hypothefis, it is an hypothefis like that which 
ailumcs that the infant who now croiles the 
nurfcry, may in time, and by the ufe of the very 
fame locomotive powers, perambulate the globe. 
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The adhial difcoveries of modern fcience are fuch 
as to render everything credible which can be 
proved to come within the compafs of analogy. 

Whatever is true, or may be made to appear 
probable, in relation to vifion, may be afTumed, 
mutatis mutandis^ in relation to the other fenfes ; 
and it is not needful here to infifl upon the par- 
ticulars. Our principle is — That perception is, 
at prefent, a circumfcribed faculty ; and we ra- 
tionally anticipate an era when it fhall throw off 
its confinements, and converfe at large with the 
material univerfe, and find itfelf familiarly at 
home in the height and breadth of the heavens. 

The five fenfes, we have faid, may be regarded 
as limiting the percipient faculty, not merely as 
to the amount or extent of the impreffions we 
receive, but in regard alfo to the kinds of fenfa- 
tion which the mind may be inherently capable 
of admitting. By the means of thefe fenfes 
we become acquainted with fome few of the 
properties of matter ; but at the moft it is only 
a few, and the intimate refearches of our modern 
phyfical fcience leave no room to doubt that 
there are many agencies in activity about us, 
which, although they make themfelves known 
in their ultimate confequences, are not direftly 
cognizable either by the eye, the ear, the touch, 
the tafte, or the fmell. The external world, as 
at prefent perceptible to man, in five (pecies, 
may, to other fentient natures, be perceptible in 
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twenty, or in fifty kinds. If the mind may 
know the difference of hot and cold, hard and 
loft, loud or harfh and melodious, red and yellow, 
fweet and bitter ; it may difcriminate other dif- 
ferences, or qualities that belong to matter, or 
every other fuch quality. In truth it is more 
cafy to conceive of the mind as converfant with 
all properties of the external world, than as con- 
verfant with fome, while it is infenfible of others. 
Mind, as we have faid, muft be natively con- 
icious of the vibratory, emanative, and pungent 
powers of the external world ; but if fo, then we 
may affume that it only needs to be freed from 
the hufk of animal organization, to know, on all 
fides and perfedlly, that which now it knows at 
points only, and in an abated degree. The an- 
cient philofophy fuppofed there to be four ele- 
ments, or perhaps a fifth ; but we now reckon 
fifty ; and in like manner as now we think of five 
fpecies of perception, hereafter we may become 
familiar with a hundred, or a thoufand. 

Yet this is not all that may fairly be affumed 
as probable, and as ftriftly analogous to our pre- 
fcnt powers — mere conjecture not admitted. The 
fcnfcs, fuch as they are under the prefent animal 
organization, in no inftance go further than to 
give us information concerning the laft produdl 
of certain combined qualities or conditions of 
matter. Thus, for example, we perceive colours. 
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but we know nothing (by the fenfe of fight) of 
that ftate of the furfaces of bodies, the efFedt of 
which is that they imbibe fome of the elements 
of light, and throw off others : the petals of the 
poppy imbibe and aflimilate the yellow and the 
blue, and with a moft decifivc antipathy rejedt 
the fierce red of the fun*s rays ; while again the 
gentle violet cheriflies the more powerful ele- 
ment of light, and refufes the pale and feeble. 
So do the chemical qualities of fubflances affedt 
the tongue and palate, and the membranes of 
the nofe, with a certain product of their combi- 
nation ; but this combination itfelf, and its in- 
gredients, and the reafon of its affinity, remain 
occult. But it is conceivable that this inner 
FORM of matter, as it has been termed, may, as 
well as the external fpecies, be perceptible, fo 
that the fpecific caufe of folidity, fluidity, cryf- 
tallization, decompofition, colour, tafte, fmell, 
mufical relation, and other ftates, movements, 
and tranfitions of matter, may be as immediately 
perceptible as are now the ulterior products of 
thofe ftates. Thus, befides knowing efix^fts, we 
fhould alfo know caufes ; or, to fpeak more cor- 
reftly, we (hould be able to trace forms and affi- 
nities, a ftage or two higher than now we can. 
Inftead of looking only at the dial-plate of na- 
ture, and of noting the hands and the figures, we 
fhould be admitted to infpedt the wheel-work 
and the fprings; and this inner perception of 
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real forms might well confift with the fimulta- 
neous perception of external fpecies ; juft as our 
difleftion of an animal does not prevent or fuper- 
fede our difcernment of its form. 

The material univerfe (and the fame, with ftill 
more meaning, may be faid of the intellectual 
univerfe) is a vaft profound, upon the furface of 
which we float, and of which, by direft confciouf- 
nefs, we know nothing beyond the furface. 
Science, with its methods of inference, carries 
us a little way beneath the forms and femblances 
of things, and only a little. Meantime we can- 
not fuppofe the interior to be, from any abflrad: 
neceflity, incognizable by the human mind. Our 
knowledge of nature is like our acquaintance 
with the globe we inhabit, fuperficial only ; and 
the operations of the miner, like thofe of the 
natural philofopher, expofe to our view a few 
fathoms of the depth, but yet leave the abyfs 
unexplored. Neverthelefs it is aflfuredly pof- 
fible, abftraftedly, that the very bowels of our 
planet (hould be infpefted by the human eye. 
And fo we may afTume, concerning the inmoft 
receiTes of the mechanifm of the material world, 
that they might be known by man. 

Nor need any jealoufy be entertained, as if 
this expofure of the fecrets of nature fhould tend 
to abate our reverence toward the Creator, or 
breed in the human mind a prefumptuous fami- 
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Ilarity with the divine operations. It may in- 
deed be well, and even neceflary, while in the 
prefent world, where the Creator himfelf is 
veiled from our fight, that an impenetrable veil 
of myftery (hould be thrown over the procedures 
of his power and wifdom ; and that fo a check 
ihould be given to the audacity of reafon, and an 
awe and modefty impofed upon minds ready 
enough to build a tower of pride that fhall reach 
to heaven. In the path of any fuch intellectual 
arrogance, we meet an impaflable obftacle, re- 
fulting from the fecrecy that attaches to the pro- 
cefles and the conflru(5tion of the material world 
— a fecrecy fuch as no means of analyfis, how 
exadt and afliduous foever, can break through. 
Our ambition and felf-efteem receive here an 
effectual rebuff. But it may, and probably will, 
be otherwife, when we reach a more advanced 
ftage of our exiftence, and come where the far 
more flupendous myfteries of the divine nature, 
and of the fpiritual univerfe, (hall begin to unfold 
themfelves to our view. Then it will be found 
that the lower, and comparatively unimportant 
wonders of the material world, may be looked 
at with a familiar intuition : and this fird page 
of our fchooling, which now concentrates all our 
faculties, being fully underftood, fhall leave us 
at Icifure to learn a higher lefTon. 

We ought afTuredly to believe that He who 
has endowed his rational family with powers 
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fitting them to comprehend the reafon of his 
works, and with a difpofition to admire what they 
underftand, will not, in the end, hide from them 
anything which they might know with fafety and 
advantage ; and that gradually, as one temporary 
motive of concealment after another is fuperfeded, 
the veil will be drawn afide, fo that what once 
was infcrutable (hall be openly difplayed. Thefe 
progrciEve revelations, inflead of inflating intel- 
Icdual vanity^ muft tend rather to infpire an 
evergrowing awe of the inexhauflible wealth 
of the Infinite Intelligence, inafmuch as 
cvcrv luch new dilcovciy (hall be attended with 
4 new uid glimmering perception of things 
herctoiorc not im;i?incd to exifl, or {o much as 
whi^tp<K>i of amoog even the beft informed of 
tb< diicf$ of immoctiliiv. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Fourth ofthefe Advantages. 

^HE above-named probable exten- 
fions of the phyfical powers, in the 
future fpiritual body, have rela- 
tion to the correfpondence of the 
mind with the external world ; and fome other 
like advantages, lefs clearly fupported by analogy, 
might be added ; but paffing any fuch conjec- 
tures, we go on to confider thofe new adjuft- 
ments of the corporeal ftrufture, the efFedt of 
which would be to confer advantage upon the 
mind itfelf, in relation to the exercife of its in- 
tellet^ual and moral faculties. 

It can hardly be necelTary, as a preliminary to 
this portion of our hypotheiis, to prove that all 
the faculties of the mind, even the lofticft of 
them, as well as the very pureft of the emotions, 
are, in their prefent corporeal lodgement, fub- 
]tQ. to much modification and much abatement, 
in confequence of the dependence of the mind 
upon the animal organization. In every mental 
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pnxxis, and in every movement of the affections, 
there is an attendant organic action — a fubfidiary 
operation of the brain, and of the arterial fyflem, 
not to iay of other vital organs ; and inafmuch 
as this accompaniment is neceflarily clogged with 
the conditions that attach to inert matter, the 
mind is lb far bound down to thofe conditions, 
and is refbained from moving at any other rate 
than that at which the body can fafely follow, 
and duly perform its part. Reafbn (in man) is 
not abtolutc rcafbn, but a reafbning faculty de- 
pcodcnt, to a great extent, upon, and charac- 
terized by, the particular cerebral conformation, 
and by the conftitution or temperament of the 
indiTidttal. The lame manifeiUy is true of the 
moral fentimcnts. 

Among tfaelc intelledual powers, intimately 
aftcied by the original ffarudure, and by the 
pathology of die body in each individual, the 
OKmocT Aands tbremoft. The memory is, in a 
peculsir lentie, a fundion of the brain ; and as, 
ia the jadmimofi of images of the external world, 
ev^nnrthiog: depends upon the fenfbrium, fo like- 
vt:!^ i::t tiie Rtaitioii and the reprodudion of 
lh(^ iviejKSs the phyfical flnidure, and the adual 
ooccitk^k oc healthya^on of the cerebral organ, 
octtttoiac its power and its adivity. The 
tBWKXvnr ^:n>w$ with the growth of the body ; 
iic^»^^fio$ widi adolefcence, is the contempo- 
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rary of animal energy ; and is the firft of the 
mental powers to betray the incipient decay of 
the vital force: the grey head^ the impaired fight, 
the trembling limb, and the faithlefs memory, 
tell of the advance of years, even while reafon, 
and perhaps imagination, fcarcely feem to de- 
cline. Again, it is the memory that is the moft 
dircdlly afFefted by external injuries of the head, 
or by thofe difeafes that fpend their violence 
upon the brain. It is the memory, moreover, 
that afks for, and admits thofe artificial aids 
which befpeak its intimate alliance with cor- 
poreal impreflions. Thus it is that any very 
peculiar phyfical fenfation, recurring after a long 
interval, brings to our recolleftion the incidental 
circumftances and the mental ftate, at the time 
of its firft occurrence. Inftances of this fort are 
various, and have often been adduced, nor can 
it be neceflary here to relate them. 

It is therefore obvious that this organic mental 
faculty, as at prefent pofiTefled even by the moft 
highly favoured individuals, is fufceptible of 
much enhancement and extenfion, merely by an 
improvement of the corporeal conftitution. In 
this there is nothing conjectural. But it may 
be well to confider what is probably implied in 
fuch an augmentation of the memory. 

Let it then be kept in view that, as fenfation, 
in its feveral kinds, or the confcioufnefs we have 
of the external world, is a fpecific adaptation of 
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the inherent power of the mind to perceive the 
properties of matter, fo is the memory a parti- 
cular adaptation of that original and eflential 
faculty of the mind by which it retains a con- 
fcioufnefs of its pad dates, and knows them to 
be paft, and to have been real, and clearly dif- 
tingui(hes them from fimple cogitations. Senfa- 
tion has refpect to the particular ufes and pur- 
pofes of the present animal and intelledbual life ; 
and lb likewiie the faculty of memory, as now 
enjoyed, has refpcd to the fpecial purpofcs of our 
prefent condition : fo much of it is granted to us 
as we actually need, but not more ; or at lead 
by no means all that is abftradtedly pofUble. As 
fenlation is a limited confcioufnefs of the external 
world, fo is memon' a limited and incidental re- 
collection of our paft ftates of feeling ; it is a 
partial cxcrcife of a larger power, which, in 
aiipting iaclf to the occafions of adtive life, for- 
feit?, or holds in abeyance, its plenary preroga- 
tive?, Ccnndercd as a fundtion of the brain, 
ihiT n:crr.orv retains what it retains, and repro- 
ijjw whit i: reproduces, according to the law 
of in arbi«in\ ini ettcn accidental connexion 
of iicis. The power which, in its original 
Ciracit\\ mi^ht have filled a broad field, does in 
tact onlv beat a narrow path, and gropes its way 
backward over the ground it has traverfed, in 
learch of what it has dropped. Or, to change 
our companion, the memory is a book, the blank 
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leaves of which are conftantly filling, but of 
which the written portion never lies outfpread 
before us ; and, moreover, the paper being of 
frail texture, and the ink evanefcent, and the 
entries often made in hafte, or careleflly, they 
foon become totally illegible. The memory 
furnifhes a partial and fortuitous fample of fafts ; 
but it by no means (not even in the moft eminent 
inftances) exhibits a complete collection of what- 
ever it has received. 

Yet with all its incompletenefs and its frailties 
the memory ferves fufficiently the ordinary pur- 
pofes of life, adlive, intellectual, and moral ; nor 
is it very difficult to imagine the reafons which 
may make even thefe difparagements a neceflary 
part of our condition in the prefent ftate. Per- 
haps, if our impreffions of the paft were not in 
feme fuch manner liable to be abated, and borne 
down, or obfcured and obliterated, there would, 
in moft minds, be certain vivid recolledlions 
which would continue to ufurp the entire con- 
fcioufnefs, and fo might exclude the prefent, 
with its fainter fenfations, its interefts and its 
duties ; and we might thus be liable to long fea- 
fons of abftradlion, during which we fhould ftand 
like ftatues amid the urgent affairs of the paffing 
moment. Such, in fa6t, is the misfortune of a 
clafs of morbid minds. But this neceffity for 
abating the vividnefs of the memory is temporary 
only ; and it is eafy to imagine fuch an enhance- 
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ment of the aftive force of the mind^ in relation 
to the pafling moment, as fhould fully counter- 
poife the influence of even the moft diftindt and 
vivid recolledtion of fcenes gone by. Let but 
the voluntary principle be proportionately invi- 
gorated, and then the mind might enjoy a per- 
manent and bright confcioufnefs of all that it has 
ever known, felt, and performed : — it might 
thus repoflefs itfelf of its entire paft cxiftence, 
and might continue to enjoy (or to endure) an 
evergrowing and entire recollection of its various 
fucceflive ftates : it might every moment live its 
whole life over fimultaneoufly, and with infal- 
lible accuracy might be confcious of all the cir- 
cumftances and fhades of every portion of its 
being. However much fuch a full confciouf- 
nefs of the pafl might feem to exceed, in kind, 
as well as in amount, our prefent partial and 
fallacious recollections, it would neverthelefs be 
only the fame power of the mind, fet free from 
phyfical obftruCtions and infirmities. 

The memory, even in its prefent ftate, and 
aflfeCted as it is by the conditions of animal life, 
might be brought near to the perfedtion we have 
fuppofed (and in a few recorded in fiances it has 
been) if it were only exempted from accidental 
obftrudtions arifing from a turgid flate of the 
cerebral veiTels — a flaccid ftate of the cerebral 
fubftance — a flight compreflion — a confufion 
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connected with fome derangement of the digef- 
tive organs, and the like. The fpiritual body 
then, in itfelf indeftrudlible and exempt from the 
liability to animal decay, may allow the mental 
faculty to fpread itfelf out to the full ; — as if an 
infcription, which heretofore had been com- 
mitted to a leaf, or papyrian fcroU, was now tranf- 
ferred to a fair and ample furface of Parian 
marble. 

Memory, we (ay, is a corporeal-mental power, 
and it is fo, not only as phyfiologically dependent 
upon the ftate of the cerebral mafs, but alfo in 
a higher and more intelledtualfenfe, which fhould 
not be loft fight of in relation to our prefent argu- 
ment. Mind, abfolutely unembodied, and cut off 
from all connexion with the material univerfe, 
would not (as we have conjedtured) retain the 
power of noting the epochs of its exiftence, or 
be confcious of the equal periods of duration. 
In fuch an infulated condition, it is probable, 
that the entire confcioufnefs, comprifing as well 
the adls of the mind, as its pafilve ftates, and its 
emotions, inftead of conftituting a continuous 
hiftory, or a feries of changes, the one coming 
on as the other recedes, would aflume the ap- 
pearance of a various aggregate of ideas, as if 
fimultaneoufly exifting, and would be aflbciated 
with no notion of the paft and the prefent ; nor 
be attended with an anticipation of the future. 
Whether fuch a condition of being could confift 
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at all with the exercife of aftive faculties is not 
clear ; but it is hard to think that it would com- 
port with that progreflive development of prin- 
ciples and of charadler which belongs to the 
moral life. The moral life is, in a particular 
fenfe — a history : it is a procefs, involving fuc- 
ceflive ftages, through the courfe of which the 
unalterable laws of the fpiritual economy are in 
turn brought to bear upon the difpofitions and 
conduct of thofe who are fubjeft thereto. Take 
away memory, and we go near to annul govern- 
ment, and to deftroy accountability. 

Now it is as embodiedy and as thereby conver- 
fant with material objects, that the mind learns 
to arrange its confcioufnefs in a feries, or in other 
words, exercifes memory. For this faculty, al- 
though not exclufively converfant with material 
objedts, yet rarely, if ever, entertains any notions, 
as conftituting part of our paft hiftory, unlefs 
connedledwith things feen, heard, and felt. Pure 
abftraft conceptions may indeed keep their place 
in the mind ; but whenever the having enter- 
tained fuch conceptions is remembered^ it is only 
as they may have been accidentally conjoined 
with circumftances of place, or company, or 
with phyfical fenfations. The memory leans 
upon the material world. 

On both thefe accounts then, that is to fay, 
firft, becaufe it is peculiarly dependent upon the 
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bodily organization, and fecondly, becaufe it is 
mainly converfant with images of the external 
world, the faculty of memory is one which, with 
the higheft probability, we may expedt to be 
greatly extended and improved in a new and a 
more refined corporeal ftrudture. The important 
confequences of fuch an extenfion of memory it 
can hardly be neceflary to fpecify. A rational 
agent, whatever were his other powers, who 
fhould be totally deftitute of memory (if indeed 
we can at all form fuch a conception) muft 
occupy a very low place in the fcale of being ; 
nor could either the vividnefs of his momentary 
impreffions, or the energy or grafp of his rea- 
foning faculties, in any degree compenfate for 
the want of an intelligent recollection of his paft 
cxiftence. On the other hand, a being of in- 
ferior original endowments, but yet gifted with 
a perfedt confcioufnefs of the whole of his paft 
courfe, could hardly fail rapidly to accumulate 
intellectual wealth, and to outftrip thofe of his 
competitors who were not gifted in the like 
manner. After a time, fuch a being would pof- 
fefs an amount of confcioufnefs ^ if we may fo fpeak, 
which in itfelf would be opulence and power. 
Man, in the prefent life, occupies a middle pofi- 
tion, between thefe two fuppofed cafes ; for his 
memory, with all its imperfedtions, and although 
it retains, at command, a fmall portion only of 
what is committed to its keeping, yet retains 
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enough to fecure to itfelf the fruits of experience 
and ftudy ; and in what it adbually embraces and 
performs, it gives a promife of far greater things, 
when it (hall be lodged in a corporeal ftrudlure, 
liable to no decay or difturbance. 

A little fteady refledtion will open to any one 
who purfues the idea, many momentous confe- 
quences involved in the fuppofition of an entire 
continuous recoUedlion of our paft exiftence ; or 
of what might be termed, a plenary memory. 
In relation to the maturing of the moral life, it 
is this vivid confcioufnefs of the whole feries of 
our actions and emotions that is needed for pene- 
trating the mind with a fenfe of its own condi- 
tion, and for rendering it its own equitablecenfor. 
It is manifeft that thofe egregioufly falfe efti- 
mates, which we fo often entertain of our own 
merits, gain entrance by favour of an oblivion of 
the moft confiderable and charadleriftic portions 
of our moral life. It is from a full and inceflant 
recolledlion of the paft, that are to arife, if at 
all, and in a due and neceflary intenfity, thofe 
ftrivings of the fpirit with itfelf, and thofe 
compunctious agonies of the heart, whence im- 
provement may refult. The trite motto on a 
fun-dial, non Jine luminey might aptly be trans- 
ferred to the human confcience, in relation to 
memory ; and we may believe that when its full 
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light, unabated and perpetual, fhall be brought 
to bear upon the foul's fenfe of good and evil, 
then fhall be developed, in its dread power, the 
force of the moral principle, as implanted by 
God in our bofoms. 

The abflra6t poflibility of an entire reftoration 
of memory, or of the recovery of the whole 
that it has ever contained, need not be quef- 
tioned ; or if it were, an appeal might be made 
to every one's perfonal experience ; for we fup- 
pofe there are none to whom it has not happened 
to have a fudden recoUedlion — a flafliing of fomc 
minute and unimportant incident of early life or 
childhood ; and perhaps after an interval of forty 
or fixty years. With fome perfons thefe uncon- 
neded and uncalled for reminifcences are fre- 
quent, and very vivid ; and they feem to imply 
that, although the mind may have loft its com- 
mand over the ftores of memory, and may no 
longer be able to recall at will the remote paf- 
fages of its hiftory, yet that the memory itfelf 
has not really parted with any of its depofits, 
but holds them faithfully (if not obediently) in 
referve, againft a feafon when the whole will be 
demanded of it. Might not the human memory 
be compared to a field of fepulture, thickly 
ftocked with the remains of many generations ; 
but of all thefe thoufands whofe duft heaves the 
furface, a few only are faved from immediate 

G 
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oblivion upon tablets and urns ; while the many 
are, at prefent, utterly loft to knowledge ? Never- 
thelefs each of the dead has left in that foil an 
imperifhable germ ; and all, without diftindlion, 
(hall another day ftart up, and claim their dues. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

7he Fifth and Sixth hypothetical Prerogatives 
of the Spiritual Body. 

»]HAT is true of the memory, is true 
alfo of the law of mental fuggef- 
tion, or, as it is called, the aflbcia- 
tion of ideas ; namely, that it de- 
pends, in a very intimate manner, upon the 
functions and condition of the brain, and of other 
vital organs. That unintermitted current of 
thought, which conftitutes the ftaple of our con- 
fcioufnels, and upon which the mind exerts its 
voluntary power at intervals, and which it par- 
tially controls, receives its determining guidance, 
in each mind, from the peculiarities of the tem- 
perament, and the habits, and the original dif- 
pofitions. The reafon why fuch an idea follows 
fuch another. In each mind, is to be fought for 
in the conformation and adual condition of each, 
including very much that is merely phyfical, and 
proper to the animal organization. And yet 
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this involuntary and conftitutional fuggeftion of 
ideas, as is well known, has a moft extenfive in- 
fluence in regulating the operations of the higher 
and the more active faculties. The decifions we 
come to in common life, the ftyle and fubjedts 
of our ordinary converfation, the creations of the 
imagination, and even the fevereft procefl!es of 
the reaibning faculty, are all modified, and are 
often originated, by the arbitrary law of aflbcia- 
tion, fuch as it is, in the mind of the individual ; 
and this, again, refults in part from the pecu- 
liarities of the animal organization. No one, 
accuftomed to retrace and to analyfe, with philo- 
fophic curiofity, the ftream of his involuntary 
ideas, can have failed to notice the paramount 
influence of merely animal fenfations over them. 
Efpecially during fleep, when the accidental af- 
ibciation of ideas is entirely freed from the con- 
trol of reafon, each fundlion of life, and each 
organ, takes its turn in the production of images 
and emotions. It feems as if in this movement 
and fucceflion of ideas inceflantly going on, fleep- 
ing and waking, nature was at work, mingling 
the heterogeneous elements of the intelledtual 
and the material worlds, in preparation for the 
higher proceflfes of the rational and moral life : 
for, in fadt, there is always going on a mental 
aflimilation, or amalgamation, wherein the fpe- 
cies of the external univerfe are being blended 
with the materials of reafon, and with the 
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emotions. This involuntary procefs is a con- 
codling of that upon which the mind is after- 
wards to nourifli itfelf. 

Throughout the period of infancy and child- 
hood, the involuntary fuggeftion of ideas takes 
its courfe almoft uncontrolled ; and it again flows 
on at random in feafons of debility, delirium, or 
infanity, and alfo through the clofingyearsof fenile 
decay. But the mental and moral advancement 
that diflinguifhes youth and manhood, conflfls in 
the gradual (or partial) fubflitution of a rational 
for a fortuitous law of fuggeftion ; or, in other 
words, of a voluntary, inftead of an involuntary 
ieries of thoughts. A vigorous mature mind is 
one in which the real relations of things, and not 
their accidental connexions, bring them forward, 
and determine either their continuance, as objects 
of thought, or their fpeedy difmiflal. It is eafy 
then to imagine a ftate wherein the organic and 
accidental fuggeftion of ideas fhould wholly dif- 
appear, and be fucceeded by a law of aflbciation 
purely rational ; fo that each fucceflive ftate of 
the mind fliould be the true and juft confequence 
of its preceding ftate, and of its adlual impref- 
fions, and always according to the rule of abftradt 
fitnefs. Thus analogy would come in the place 
of contingency, and truth be fubftituted for ac- 
cident. 

Conftituted as we are at prefent, the body, 
with its ever-varying conditions, with the fumes 
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of its laboratories, with its appetites and its ills, 
fways the mental being ; and it is only at inter- 
vals that the mind ajflerts its proper fupremacy. 
But the future fpiritual body, as we may fafely 
aflume, will be the inftrument — and the mere 
inftrument of the mind, and in every refped: will 
be fubordinate to it. That more excellent cor- 
poreal ftrudture, whether it be denfe or ethereal, 
whether tangible or not, is not deftined to lead, 
or to give law, in any fenfc, to the intelled: : it 
will not either fuggeft ideas, or infufe emotions : 
it will not whifper its own interefts to the foul : 
for it will have none apart from thofe of the 
mind ; nor will it fteal an advantage upon rca- 
ibn, to infinuate its defires. Reafon and moral 
fentiment, in full vigour, will purfue their courfe, 
and be liable to no interior diflurbance — to no 
privy confpiracy — to no filent and infidious at- 
tradtion. Our prefent ftate is one of alternation 
between the adtive and paflive faculties, the latter 
chiefly prevailing ; but the future being will, as 
we fuppofe, be adtive only, and always fo. The 
human mind, now, may be compared to a lake 
among the mountains, expofed to gufts and 
eddies from every ravine that opens upon its 
margin ; and troubled, too, by gurgling fprings 
from beneath. But the fame mind, in its future 
ftate, may more refemble a river, profound and 
copious, which, with a fteady movement, pur- 
fues its way in one diredtion, and with a force 
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that clears all obftacles, and bears along whatever 
floats on its fur face. 

The fuppofition we are now entertaining de- 
iervcs a little further confideration. That the 
mind is itfelf inert, or is difpofed to fubfide into 
a ftatc of torpor, is what we fhould be flow to 
believe ; and it is better to attribute its apparent 
fluggiflinefs to its connexion with animal orga- 
nization than to think it inherently inad:ive. It 
is certain that no intelledlual procefs can be car- 
ried on apart from a concurrent evolution of the 
cerebral organ, which of courfe, becaufe it be- 
longs to the animal ftrudture, can be fuftained 
only for a time, and foon generates fatigue, and 
a fcnfe of pain. Thinking, therefore, like every 
other voluntary animal funftion, has its brief 
period of excitement, and its confequcnt feafon 
of cxhauflion. Thus the mind is fubjedt to laf- 
fitude, becaufe it cannot adt except with the 
confent, and by the aid of the body, which is 
efl[entially inert, and which demands flimulants 
to move it at all. Perpetual mental adtivity, 
therefore, is not poflible in the prefent ftate. But 
now let it be fuppofed, and the fuppofition im- 
plies very little that is purely conjectural, either 
that the future fpiritual body, as more refined, 
and lefs, if at all, dependent upon flimulants, 
fliall perform its office in the mental procefifes, 
without any fenfe of exhauft:ion ; or (and this is 
equally eafy to imagine, and it is confifl:ent, too. 
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with fome adtual fafts) that the corporeal part 
of mental operations fhall be effedted in a manner 
analogous to the mechanlfm of the involuntary 
animal fundiions^ fuch as the pulfation of the 
heart and arteries, the periftal tic. motion of the 
inteftines, digeftion, and the feveral fecretions, 
all which go on with continuous regularity, and 
are not attended by any confcious effort, nor pro- 
duce any fatigue. A fmall change, perhaps, in 
the arrangement of parts, and in the functions 
of the brain, might fuffice for effedting this im- 
portant enhancement of our mental economy. 
Thus it is but the opening, or the keeping open, 
of a foramen between the right and left auricle 
of the heart, that enables an animal or man to live 
without inceflant refpiration ; and thus, too, as 
we may fairly conjedture, the branching off of 
nerves, higher or lower, from the brain, or the 
altered location of fome cerebral gland, might, 
even in the prefent animal body, allow of per- 
petual intelledtual adtivity, without exhauftion, 
and without any confcious effort : but how vaft 
would be the power fo obtained ! The mind, in 
fome fuch manner, fet free from the chain that 
forbids it to move fafter, or further at a time 
than the pulpy fubftance, which fills the cranium, 
can bear, would inftantly affume its effential 
vitality, and would work, day and night, regard- 
lefs of reft. Under the prefent conftitution of 
human nature, the mind might be compared to 
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an Arabian efcort, attending a caravan, which, 
with its cumbrous bales, and its fick and infirm, 
drags its weary length a ftage or fo daily ; but 
only releafe this efcort from its charge, and it 
flarts oSy nor can hardly the winds overtake it. 
A change, fuch as this, in our mental econ- 
omy, would not merely augment incalculably the 
mind's power and its means of advancement, and 
accelerate its operations; but would exclude, 
perhaps entirely, the many illufions and falfe 
judgments that (leal upon it, like a thief in the 
night, during its feafons of inertnefs. Such a 
new conformation of the corporeal-mental fyftem, 
by allowing to the mind its effential and con- 
ftant aftivity, would leave no room for that for- 
tuitous fuggeftion of ideas which now comes into 
play amid the alternations of mental adlivity. 
The involuntary feries of ideas would cede to 
voluntary and rational conceptions ; and how 
much of the fatuity and caprice that attach to 
human condudl would be fhut out by this fub- 
ftitution merely ! Not indeed that the fuppofed 
change would of itfelf render men wife and vir- 
tuous ; but it would at leaft enable the wife and 
the virtuous to hold on their courfe with a more 
fteady confiftency. Under fuch an economy, it 
is probable that the good would be much better 
than now they are, and the bad perhaps much 
worfe; we may therefore readily furmife the 
reafon of the adtual conftitution of human na- 
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ture> in this behalf^ as fitting mankind for a 
ftate wherein neither good nor evil is to reach 
an abfolute and unmixed perfedtion. Were 
fuch a lufus natura poflible, as that a human 
being ftiould be born in whofe brain the mental 
procefs, inflead of being connefted with that 
portion of the organ which afts by occafional 
incitements^ (hould attach to that portion which 
keeps the involuntary fundtions of life in move- 
ment — fuch a man (ought we to call him mon- 
fter or feraph ?) would, if otherwifc eminently 
endowed, reach, in early life, the acme which 
other men do not attain till life begins to wane, 
and, in the firfl years of manhood, he would be 
mafler of all fciences, teacher of all wifdom, and 
diredtor of all affairs. 

Thofe who fteadily addidb themfelves to the 
purfuit of truth, in any line of thought, are well 
aware of the difturbance and the difappointment 
that arife, notwithftanding their utmoft efibrts 
to the contrary, firft, from the inceflant inter- 
mixture of ideas foreign to the fubjedl of which 
the mind is labouring to make itfelf mafler, and 
which take their rife from the principle of aflb- 
ciation; and then, fecondly, from the mere 
{pending of the force of the mind, that is to fay, 
of its organic Jorce, juA at the moment when ab- 
ftradl notions are coming into an intelligible 
pofition, and when their correfpondence is about 
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to be perceived. The fame procefs, taken up 
at another time, is not found to prefent precifely 
the fame elements, or not in precifely the fame 
proportions; the refults therefore differ in the 
iiTue, by a little ; and fo we fail of the fatisfac- 
tion of afcertaining truth. In fuch inftances it 
is as if the furnace of the chemift, upon the con- 
tinued intenfity of which the fuccefs of a diffi- 
cult experiment wholly depends, were fupplied 
only with a niggard allowance of fuel, which is 
almofl always burnt out before the ingredients 
in the crucible are completely affimilated. 

And it is thus, too, that fo few arguments, 
orally condudled, reach any ufeful refult, even 
where there are no motives of prejudice, intereft, 
or perfonal feeling to pervert the judgments of 
the difputants. One of the parties in the con- 
trovcrfy (and perhaps both) is thrown out of his 
track, at almoft every flep, by the fortuitous fug- 
geflions that fpring from founds, terms, and al- 
lufions ; and his opponent, either weary of bring- 
ing him back to the line, or taking advantage of 
his erratic courfe, abandons the queflion, and 
thinks only of triumphing in the perfonal com- 
bat. Or, as frequently happens, even if the 
antagonifts are equally fincere in their purfuit of 
truth, and pretty evenly matched, too, in intel- 
leiftual power, yet the organic power of the one 
fails much fooner than that of the other ; and 
the more infirm party, to conceal his confcious 
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*T^ r?tHnn, and to cover his retreat^ betakes him- 
ilf to ibphiftry and evafion. 

In faft, it is only on the ground of mathema- 
tical Icience^ where the fteps of every procefs of 
rcafoning may be infallibly recorded, fo that the 
whole can be taken up and laid down, without 
damage, at different times, that the difadvantages 
wc have fpecified may be warded off. 

Again, and to come to our fixth fuppofed pre- 
rogative of the fpiritual body ; the mental power, 
both in its extent and in its kind, depends very 
much upon the ability (poiTejGred by one mind in 
a far greater degree than by another) of carrying 
on feveral operations fimultaneoufly. In truth 
there arc certain difficult complex fpeculations 
which can be purfued only by the few who pof- 
fefs this peculiar ability in an eminent degree ; 
and here, as in the lafl-named inflance, a new 
confb-uftion of the corporeal-mental fyflem may 
be hypothetically afTumed, fuch as would at 
once enhance immenfely the intellediual power. 
Wc need not here ftay to decide the preliminary 
queilion, whether the power of the mind to 
carrv on feveral operations fimultaneoufly, is ap- 
parent only, or is a(ftual and real ; — that is to 
lav, whether, in the flridtefl fenfe, the mind be 
capable of complex a6ls, or only applies itfelf, 
with inconceivable rapidity, in turns to different 
obje^ls* lo as tofeem to attend to feveral at once. 
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This obfcure queftion we may leave in the rear, 
and take up, as fufficient for our prefent purpofe, 
the plain fadl, loofely ftated, that the human 
mind does, without confcious difficulty, carry on 
two, three, or more operations within one and 
the fame mental period. Thus, for example, 
there are few who cannot with eafe read aloud, 
with due care and emphafis, while a train of 
thought, wholly unconnefted with the fubjedl of 
the book, is entertained. Or a converfation may 
be carried on with our neighbour, on the right 
hand, in company, while we attentively liften 
to that which is paffing between thofe on our 
left. Or a piece of mufic, of difficult execution, 
is performed, and at the fame time fchemes are 
meditated, or powerful emotions indulged. By 
the means of this fame faculty, extemporary 
fpeakers not only deliver themfelves with pro- 
priety and energy, while the fubfequent por- 
tions of their argument are being digefted and 
arranged ; but note, and turn to their advantage, 
the varying emotions of their auditors, nor lofe 
a fmile, a frown, or a fneer, that (hows itfelf on 
the fea of faces before them. 

Now this power, adtually poflefled and exer- 
cifed by men in the prefent ftate, whether it be 
precifely what it feems or not, may eafily be con- 
ceived of as enlarged in its compafs, when the 
fame mind comes to be lodged in a body that 
has more appliancy, and a higher finifh. And 
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yet this obvious and probable enhancement of 
our power of attention is not all that may rea- 
fonably be looked for, as likely to refult from a 
more refined corporeal conftitution. Let it be 
confidered, then, that the cerebral part of the 
mental procefs is, as we have already faid, like 
every other voluntary operation, attended with 
a fenfe of fatigue, and that it is followed by laf- 
fitude. Thinking, therefore, even in the moft 
vigorous minds, has its limits and its feafons ; 
nor are thefe limits to be overpaffed without in- 
jury or peril to the brain. A fingle procefs, or 
a procefs that is homogeneous and fimple, may, 
however, be carried on more eafily, and longer, 
than a complex procefs, or than one that exer- 
cifes different faculties, and involves heteroge- 
neous fubjedts. Indeed any high degree of com- 
plexity foon brings on a confufion of ideas, and 
a collapfc of the mental energy. In fad:, very 
few minds voluntarily undergo any fuch difficult 
labour ; and mofl make their choice of fome 
fingle objedt, and addift themfelves thereto in 
compliance with the natural bent of the mind, 
or with accidental interefls, and wifely turn to 
the be ft account the fpecial gifts which nature 
may have conferred upon them, whether of rea- 
fon, imagination, or moral fentiment. The 
habit of fimple and fingle intelledlual aftion foon 
fixes itfelf in a definite form, and men become 
mathematicians, logicians, experimenters, poets. 
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artiflsy moralifts, and thus learn to entertain every 
objeft of thought in a technical manner. Hence 
rcfult thofe partial apprehenfions of general truth 
which limit the advancement of each mind 
within narrow bounds : and hence, too, comes 
that divifion of labour in the world of mind, 
which, although produdtive of advantage on the 
whole, and in relation to ordinary purfuits, and 
to the fecular fciences, yet bars the advancement 
of philofophy in its wider range, and is pecu- 
liarly difadvantageous in its bearing upon the 
elevated themes of theology, which, becaufe 
they are in the moft abfolute fenfe univerfal, are 
not to be apprehended by any fingle faculty of 
the mind, but (land in fuch a manner related to 
our entire intelled:ual and moral conflitution, as 
that it is only, when every faculty, in harmoni- 
ous andfimultaneous exercife, is adlively engaged 
upon them, that they can be really embraced. 
The mctaphyfician, let his analyfis of abftrad: 
notions be as exadt as it may, flill mifapprehends 
the Divine Nature, inafmuch as the only analytic 
habit of his mind, and his peculiar mental con- 
formation, tend to abate the moral and the con- 
ceptive faculties ; it is therefore only one fet of 
relations which he difcerns ; and fo the poet, and 
even the man of acute moral perception, alike 
mifapprehend the fupreme excellence. On this 
high and arduous ground we fail, not merely 
becaufe the infinite tranfcends the finite, but alfo 
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becaufe, by inveterate habit, we go on to divide, 
and to diftributc, and claflify that, the very effence 
of which is, that it is indivifible and one. 

But inafmuch as the human mind, even now, 
goes fome way, when employed upon lower and 
more common objefts, in carrying on diverfc 
operations fimultaneoufly, it is very credible that, 
in the future fpiritual body, this power, depend- 
ing, as it appears to do, upon the corporeal ftruc- 
ture, fliould be greatly extended. And this ex- 
tenfion may take place either merely by a higher 
degree of refinement in the corporeal-mental 
mechanifm, fuch as ftiould allow more adtivity 
with lefs effort ; or elfe, which is the preferable 
fuppofition, that the mental procefs, fo far as 
dependent upon the body, (hould be placed in 
analogy with the involuntary animal fundlions, 
and fo be free to move on without expending the 
organic force. In either cafe the mind, feeling 
itfelf releafed from a confinement that had here- 
tofore impeded its progrefs, would at once bring 
the complement of its faculties to bear upon 
whatever engaged it: — it would henceforward 
fill out its circle of thought and emotion inflead 
of pafling from part to part, and of relinquifli- 
ing one, while it grafps another. The mind, 
thus advantaged, would combine itfelf with every 
element of knowledge and feeling ; and while 
having more to do with fynthefis than with 
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analyiis (which at prefent, from the limitation 
of its faculty, it chiefly aifedts) it would, not the 
Icfi, difcem in their diftindtions whatever really 
differs in nature. The mind, thus fet at large, 
would probably lay afide entirely its habit of 
attending to things by turns, or in fucceflion, or 
as if it were traverfing a line^ and would, if we 
might ufe the figure, bring a broad percipient 
iiirface into contad: with broad furfaces, and 
would a£b and feel at all points at once. It muft 
be in fome fuch manner, if ever, that the human 
mind will attain a comprehenfive knowledge of 
the higheft and moft momentous truths : — it is 
thus, if at all, that it will become qualified to 
reafon iatisfad:orily concerning the principles of 
the divine government ; and thus, if ever, that, 
inilead of building up and pulling down, with 
fruitlefs labour, its fyflems of theology, becaufe 
fomething efiential is always found to have been 
omitted, that it fhall build, and bind what it 
builds, and fo make fome real progrefs in know- 
ing the Infinite Perfedlion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Hbe Seventh probable A^antage oftf^ 
Future Life. 

^HERE is yet a mental advantage, 
highly deHrable in itfelf. although 
but moderately enjoyed at prefcnt 
by the human mind ; and it is one 
which may realbnably be anticipated as likely to 
accrue fi'om a more entire fubferviency of the 
corporeal economy to the intelled. What we 
mean is, an intuitive perception of abftrad: truths, 
even of a complicated kind ; and whether they 
be mathematical or metaphylical. 

There is, we grant, an intenfe gratification, 
as well as a credit, refulting &om the fuccefsful 
though laborious prosecution of abArule prin- 
ciples, through circuitous and intricate paths ; 
and if we were to adduce, as a fignal example, 
that procefs of reafoning which has brought our 
modern aftronomy to its prefcnt ftate, and if we 
think of the ileady relblution, as well as grafp 
of mind, and the intrepidity which have been 
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brought to bear upon the fubjedt^ a jufl exulta- 
tion on account of the powers of the human 
underftanding may be felt ; and we might be 
almoft ready to decline any imagined advantage^ 
iiich as fhould fuperfede thefe arduous and en- 
nobling labours. Neverthclefs, it muft be con- 
fefled that, inafmuch as it is truths and nothing 
elfe, which is the ultimate objedt of philofophic 
reaibningy and^ as it is the refult rather than the 
procefs for the fake of which fo much labour is 
undergone^ a dired: mode of attaining any truth 
cannot be otherwife than preferable to a circu- 
itous one. The illuflrious men who have earned 
immortal fame on the fields of modern fcience 
would, unqueftionably, any of them, have gladly 
foregone their individual reputation in exchange 
for a natural facultyof difcerning,infi:antaneoufly» 
the entire chain of relations which, in fad:, it 
cofl them the labour of their lives to demonflrate. 
The traveller prides himfelf upon his achieve- 
ment who, at the jeopardy of his life, and with 
incredible efforts, has climbed a peak of the 
Andes : but would not that fame adventurer re- 
linquifh the credit he has fo won, if, inftead of 
it, he might take the wings of the eagle, and 
hover at liberty and leifure above the fhowy 
fummits ? 

In a mathematical or a metaphyfical propofi- 
tion it is affirmed, that two or more quantities. 
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lations, fuch that, with our prefent faculties, we 
fail to trace them at all, in a diredt manner ; and 
they become known to us only by an inference, 
drawn from the abfurdity of admitting any con- 
trary fuppofition. In fadt, a confiderable por- 
tion of abftradt fcience ftands under this condi- 
tion, and is ailented to, rather becaufe the denial 
of it involves fome impoffibility, than becaufe 
the truth itfelf can be brought to ftand out clearly 
in our view. The reduSlio ad abfurduniy how 
ufeful foever it may be, and indeed neceflary, 
with our prefent limited faculties, is a method 
of reafoning that would never be refbrted to by 
minds enjoying a wider range of thought ; and 
the ufe of it may be taken as a fure indication 
of the confinement and imperfection of our in- 
tellectual faculties. 

Thofe who, either from an original perfpica- 
city, or as the fruit of acquired facility, are able 
to grafp complicated abftradt relations, may be 
fuppofed to do fo by the means of an unconfcious 
rapidity in running through all the intermediate 
relations ; or perhaps, and this feems the more 
probable fuppofition, it is by a peculiar power 
of difcerning, at once, what may be called the 
entire nature of the fiibjedt, with all its relations, 
io that the particular truth, affirmed in any one 
propofition concerning that nature, ftands out as 
a necefl!ary part of the whole, or as plainly in- 
volved in fome more comprehenfive propofition. 
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Now this ability, whether it confift in the power 
to pafs in an inftant along a chain of truths, or 
in the faculty of grafping truth in its univerfal 
and moft abftradt forms, does in fadt belong to 
fbme human minds ; and when we come to aik 
what it is which prevents inferior intellects from 
exerciiing this power in any feniible degree, and 
what it is which puts a limit to the power, even 
in the moft highly gifted minds, we (hall be led 
to believe that the limitation arifes from the con- 
dition of the cerebral ftrudture, or from its pa- 
thological ftate, and that it confifls in fbme or- 
ganic confinement, or from a fluggifhnefs of the 
brain. That the caufe of this difference between 
one mind and another is corporeal, may reafon- 
ably be inferred from the fa6t, that thofe varia- 
tions of power of which every one is confcious 
in himfelf, fpring from the ftate of the brain ; 
as when, from circumftances unqueftionably of 
a phyfical kind, fuch as the condition of the 
general health, or the flate of the atmofphere, 
or the influence of ftimulants, or the condition of 
the ftomach, the ability to grafp abftradt truths 
is very greatly enlarged, or is as much contracted. 
No one mind, it is true, can be made confcious 
of the individual facilities, or of the difficulties 
that attach to another; neverthelefs each may 
fcrutinize the variations that affedt itfelf, and 
may, with fome degree of diftin&nefs, trace the 
operation of whatever affedls the body, in depref- 
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fing or elevating the intelleftual vigour. Thus 
analyiing our perfonal confcioufnefs, and taking 
our happieft moments as a gauge of the original 
power of the mind (for no man ever out-ftretches 
his adtual powers) we may feel a ftrong perfua- 
fion that what we need, is only to be a little more 
difengaged from organic imperfedtions and im- 
pediments, in order to our being able to feize, 
as by intuition, the moft remote and intricate 
abftrad: truths. The conjecture then is hazarded, 
and its reafonablenefs is referred to thofe who are 
addicted to the purfuit of abftradt fcience, that a 
corporeal-mental conftitution, either more refined 
than the prefent animal organization, or entirely 
difengaged from the organic mechanifm of vef- 
fels, circulating fluids, and fecretions, would 
admit of the intuition of principles, which are 
now afcertained by laborious calculations, or by 
difficult and indirect procefTes of redfoning. 

It feems fafe to affirm, in relation to what may 
be abftraCtedly poffible to the human mind, that, 
whatever it has at any time actually achieved, 
under favourable circumflances, or whatever 
effort it may, for a few moments only, have fuf- 
tained, the fame, to fay no more, it might at all 
times perform, and might continue to perform, 
if it were but exempted from thofe caufes of em- 
barraffment and exhauftion which are felt to arife 
from the imperfedtions of the animal organiza- 
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tion. If indeed we are calculating, in any in- 
ftance, what it may fairly be expedted that men, 
fuch as they are, will achieve, we muft reckon 
only upon the average amount of their powers 
— bodily or mental. But if the queftion be — 
What might the human mind achieve, fet free 
from the infirmities and difadvantages that attach 
to individuals, then it is not the a£tual average 
that is to be regarded ; but the adtual maximum ; 
and the rareft and moft admirable performances 
of a favoured few, who have far outdone their 
competitors, are to be afTumed as the real mea- 
fure of the abftradt powers of the human intel- 
ledt. And even this meafure ought to be regarded 
as probably too low,inafmuch as there isreafon to 
fuppofe that the moft vigorous human mind ftill 
labours under fome confiderable difadvantages 
of the corporeal kind, and would be capable of 
far more, wfere it wholly exempted from all the 
obftrudlions and obfcurities that attach to the 
animal brain. 

Now there are well authenticated inftances 
(and that of Newton is enough for our argument) 
of the pofleffion, to a great extent, of the very 
power we are fpeaking of, namely, the ability to 
difcern, at once, and without a procefs of proof, 
the remote relations of number and figure. Some- 
thing of this fort comes within the reach of moft 
minds, addidted, by original tafte, to mathema- 
tical fcience. Such, on frequent occafions, ftep on 
beyond the formal methods inftituted to exclude 
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any afHrmation contrary to the one fet forth in the 
theorem ; and in a moment perceive that this 
theorem is only a fpecial ftatement of fome more 
univerfal truth, which truth is already intuitively 
known. 

What then would be the confequences, and 
what the practical value of fuch an emancipation 
of the intellect from the trammels of calculation, 
and the fubtilties of logic ? With a view to find- 
ing a reply to this queftion, it muft be kept in 
mind that the reafoning faculty is in itfelf no- 
thing more than an inftrument — a means to an 
end — a power, fubordinate to higher purpofes : 
it is for the truth's fake, and nothing elfe, if the 
mind be ingenuous, that we reafon or calculate. 
The neceffity we find ourfelves under, at any 
time, of putting this engine in operation, and of 
keeping it in play through the courfe of a long 
and difficult procefs, cannot, in itfelf y be deemed 
a perfection. It is indeed well that we poflefs 
fuch a power, and that we are able, at any coft, 
to afcertain remote and abftrufe truths ; but furely , 
no one would refufe to accept the fame refults, 
obtained in a readier manner. We do not con- 
ftrudt fteam-engines for the fake of working them ; 
but for producing the accommodations of life ; 
nor would a furnace be kindled were we per- 
mitted to wield the magician's wand, and could 
at will furround ourfelves with every luxury. 

As it is, we have time, in the prefent life, to 
do little more, in relation to abftradt truths, than 
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juft to find them out ; or at moft, to apply them 
to fome few pradtical purpofes. But let it be 
aflumed that, in another ftage of our exiftence^ 
we (hall be freed from the operofe methods of cal- 
culation and reafoning, and be endowed with the 
power of intuitively perceiving all the properties 
and conditions, as well of mathematical as of 
metaphyfical entities : — the mind, not made in- 
dolent by this advantage, would ftart forward, 
as from an advanced pofition, and move on with 
rapidity toward new and higher ground. Mafter 
of all adtual and poffible relations, afFedting fpace, 
time, matter, number, and abftradt being ; — re- 
lations it could not confent to leave unknown in 
the rear, the mind would proceed to inquire 
concerning the perfections of the Infinite Nature, 
toward which all virtuous intelligences muft be 
tending, with an irrefiftible impulfe, when once 
it is diredlly opened to their meditations. In 
the prefcnt world we purfue the inferior order 
of abftradl truths, becaufe thefe comprife the 
only fpecies of abfolute perfeftion that comes 
within our range ; but when a ftill higher, and 
a vaftly more excellent fpecies of truth — truth 
combining all intrinfic attractions, and all prac- 
tical inferences — (hall invite our inquiry, then 
muft it take the fupremacy that belongs to it ; 
and we (hall feel the advantage of being able to 
difmifs, as familiarly underftood or difcerned, 
all inferior principles. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

7j6? Eighth Prerogative^ according to our 
Hypothefisf of Spiritual Corporeity. 

\ SOCIAL economy, with all its hap- 
py and momentous confequences, 
and apart from which fcarccly half 
of human nature could be brought 
into a£Hon — a fecial economy demands at once 
a power of individual feclufion, and a faculty of 
communication. The corporeal lodgement of 
the mind, fencing it from intrufion, provides, as 
we have aflumed, for the firft of thefe purpofes ; 
and in doing fo, that is to fay, tn preventing what 
might be called the immediate conta^ of minds, 
or their free intermixture, it reduces them to the 
ncceflity (at leaft in the prefent ftate) of employ- 
ing fome fyftem of external notices of thought ; 
or, as they are termed, figns, whether reprefen- 
tative and real, or arbitrary, as language. 

Nor is language important to us merely in 
our focial relations ; for although it can hardly 
be fuppofed that a mind abfolutely infulated 
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would, in its fblitude, have originated language, 
or could have felt the want of a means of expref- 
fion, neverthelefs, as language has aftually be- 
come a part of our intelledtual conftitution, the 
employment of it exerts an influence over the 
whole of our mental operations ; and while it 
facilitates them, in one fenfe, does alio, in ano- 
ther, impede and limit the play of our faculties ; 
and efpecially of the higheft of thofe faculties. 
The conftant prefence of words in the mind 
flackens its curiofity, by leading it to believe that 
it knows what in fadt it does not know ; and it 
renders alfo its perception of all abftra£t truths 
obtufe and confufed, in fo far as the rude fymbol 
of each idea is taken in the (lead of the idea itfelf, 
and carries with it its concretions, its excefs, and 
its defeat, and its accidental aflbciations. The 
fubftitution therefore of fome new and more 
direft or real means of communication between 
mind and mind, would not merely place the 
ibcial economy on a more fiire, elevated, and 
happy ground ; but would, by its indirect con- 
fequences, involve very important advantages to 
the mind in its own operations. Everything 
would come before us as frefli, and real, and fub- 
ftantial, if our imperfedl and artificial fymbols 
were difplaced by a means of expreffion efl^en- 
tially true and perfeft. 

Language belongs, in the firft inftance, to the 
ear, and is afterwards, by a transfer of aflbciations, 
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conveyed to the eye. Neverthelefs, when once 
the written and vifible fyftem of fymbols has be- 
come as familiar to the mind as the audible fym- 
bols are, the one connects itfelf with its ailbciated 
ideas quite as rapidly as do the others ; nor do 
we, in reading, attain the meaning of the words 
circuitoufly, by firft thinking of the found for 
which they (land, and then of the meaning of 
that found. The two fpecies of fymbols, there- 
fore, the vifible and the audible, are to be re- 
garded as on a level when prefented to the mind, 
though not entirely fo when language is mentally 
employed, as a vehicle or medium of cogitation, 
for when fo ufed, it is the found, rather than the 
written fign, that is thought of. On account of 
this difference we muft at prefent be underftood 
to fpeak of language oral and audible. 

Language, confiding as it does of arbitrary 
figns, is manifefily a rudiment of the material 
fyftem ; it is a fruit and confequence of our cor- 
poreity, and might, with fome propriety, be de- 
fignated as the point of contaft, where mind and 
matter, artificially, yet moft intimately blend, 
and reciprocate their refpeftive properties ; the 
firft, namely mind, imparting to the modulations 
of found feveral hundred thoufand diftindtions, 
which nothing elfe than the boundlefs refinements 
of its own conceptions could, to fuch an extent, 
multiply and fix : while, on the other hand, the 
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iecond, namely matter^ impofes upon the firft its 
own limitations, and generates innumerable errors, 
confequent upon its eilential rudenefs, and its 
inferiority or imparity, as related to the mind. 

Every machine and inflrument is an adapta- 
tion of fome exifting power or principle, con- 
ferring upon the intelligence that has devifed and 
that employs it, a fpecial advantage, in carrying 
on fome operation which otherwife would be 
barely pradticable or not at all fo. But whether 
or not the particular work fo performed could 
be achieved without the inftrument, ftill the mind 
which invents and employs it is always immea- 
furably fuperior to its own inftrument ; and what- 
ever refinement of workmanftiip, or intricacy of 
conftrudtion may belong to the latter, both are 
lefs than the ikill and intelligence whence they 
proceed ; and lefs, too, than the bodily powers to 
which they render aid. What is the flafF or the 
hammer to the hand and arm that wield them ? 
what the lens or telefcope to the eye ? or again, 
to the mind that reafons on the fadts they difclofe ; 
or what the fculptor's chifel to the tafte and fkill 
that direft it ? — or what the lyre and its chords 
to the foul of melody that trembles on the fingers 
of the performer ? Now of all the inftruments 
or artificial combinations which man employs, 
there is not one at all to be compared with lan- 
guage ; — there is not one nearly fo elaborate in 
its conftrudlion, or fb copious in its materials, or 
fo nice and appliant in its evolutions. 
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The vcxrabulary of a highly civilized people, 
as that of the Greeks, Romans, Italians, Germans, 
Engli(h, including the infledtions employed in 
its combinations, and including alfo technical 
terms and proper names, muft, at an average, 
be eftimated as comprifing two hundred thoufand 
diftinguifhable arbitrary iigns ; and a large pro-- 
portion of thefe are fufceptible, in conftrudtion, 
of very many variations of meaning, fo as in fadl 
nearly to double the number of founds to which 
diftind: ideas are attached. And yet this vaft 
apparatus, taken in its moft refined form, is found, 
in relation to the occafions of the mind, to be 
fcanty, inexadl, and poor ! It is nothing better 
than a material machinery ; and matter muft fall 
vaftly fhort of being commenfurable with mind. 
Whether regarded as the inftrument of filent 
thought, or as the medium of communication 
between mind and mind, language proves itfelf 
io inadequate to fome of the purpofes to which 
it is applied, as to forbid the hope that thofe 
fciences will ever reach a permanent and indis- 
putable ftate which depend upon it as their only 
means of expreffion. Mathematical truth, hap- 
pily, has formed for itfelf a language adequate 
to its purpofes; a language real, and which is 
liable to no ambiguity or variation : but tj^en 
this is becaufe mathematical fcience is converfant 
with the properties of matter, and its relations ; 
and therefore the inftrument of its conveyance. 
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being homogeneous, is fufEcient. But how far 
otherwife is it when we have to do, cither with 
metaphyfical abflradtions, or with the heights and 
depths and refinements of the human pafHons 
and affections ! On this ground how does it want 
compafs, nicety, power! Language well and 
truly conveys all thofe notions that are its own 
creatures^ or that are more modified by it, than 
they modify the medium of their expreflion. 
After having vulgarized and enfeebled our con- 
ceptions and our fentiments, language then fufii- 
ciently reprefents and re-combines what it has 
firfl reduced to its own level. Meanwhile, every 
profoundly impafHoned and fenfitive mind, and 
every mind accuftomed to hold language in abey- 
ance, during its procefTes of analyfis and abftrac- 
tion, is painfully confcious of the inferiority of 
any actual medium of expreflion that is at its 
command. In the recefTes of the human foul 
there is a world of thought which, for the want 
of determinate and fit fymbols, never afTumes any 
fixed form, fuch as might beneficially conftitute 
a part of the intellectual and moral wealth of the 
ipecies, or even much augment the wifdom and 
virtue of the man. 

Or if we needed another fprt of illuftration of 
the vafl fuperiority of the mind, as meafured 
againfl its inftrument of expreflion, we might 
refer to the facility with which three, five, or 
even ten or twelve different fets of fymbols are 
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held in readinefs, and ufed, almofl indifferently, 
for the conveyance of thought. What a proof 
is this of the grafp, and of the elafticity of mind, 
that it can, with a fovereign eafe, and juft as a 
man lays down one tool and takes up another, 
fo lay down and take up at pleafure this or that 
voluminous machinery of figns ! Let it be fup- 
pofed that each language of five, familiarly com- 
manded by any one, comprifes not more than 
twenty-five thoufand words ; then does the mind 
hold each of thefe fets of figns, with all the fpe- 
cial rules that aflfedt the conftrudtion of each, 
unconfounded and diftindt, fo as in a moment to 
be able to detach its pafling train of ideas from 
one of thefe fyftems of figns, and to affix it to 
another 1 Now this wonderful facility in fo play- 
ing with thefe operofe and cumbrous engines, 
and in fo fhifting inftantaneoufly the entire fyf- 
tcm of intimate mental aflbciations, is by no 
means to be confidered barely as a proof of great 
ability in the individual, or of the reach of the 
memory ; but rather as a tacit, yet fure indica- 
tion of the immeafurable, not indeed infinite, 
inherent power of the human mind, to which 
fuch operations may become fo familiar as to be 
performed almofl without any confcioufnefs of 
effort. Of what then might this fame mind be 
capable, if it were furnifhed with an engine of 
expreflSon homogeneous with itfelf, plaflic in 
quality, and commenfurate with its faculties ! 
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Now there are two fuppofitions, either of 
which may, with fome reafon, be entertained re- 
lative to the means of communication in a higher 
economy ; the firft of which is, that, in the ftead 
of a fyftem of figns adapted, as all our figns are 
primarily, to fenfible objedts, and derived from 
the material world, and transferred by figure to 
things abftradt and intelledtual, there (hould be 
conftrudted a fyftem primarily adapted to things 
abftradt and intellectual, and drawn from the 
world of mind, and therefore ftriftly proper to 
notions of this clafs, and neither more, nor fewer, 
nor other, than thofe notions are ; nor in any fuch 
way convertible as to give rife to ambiguities of 
expreflion, and confufions of thought. Such a 
medium of communion, it is manifeft, being the 
mind's own creature, and its commenfurate 
power, would, in all its applications, both as an 
engine of cogitation and as a means of commu- 
nication, tranfcend the moft perfect of our mun- 
dane languages, as far as any one of our languages 
tranfcends the mute figns and awkward grimaces 
reforted to by men not underftanding each other's 
tongue. With a real language of this kind at 
command — and which would be a true refledtion 
of itfelf, a juft and clear image of thought and 
emotion — the mind would feel as if the broad 
light of day pervaded its inmoft receflfes, or as if 
its very felf were repeated in every expreflion ; 
the likenefs of the mind and foul would be fuch 
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as is returned of the perfon by the moft highly 
poliflied mirror ; or to adduce the moft complete 
illuftration of the advantages of an intelledtual 
language^ fuch as we have imagined, we muft 
again refer to the inftance of the language of 
mathematical fcience, which, becaufe homoge- 
neous with the truths it conveys, is faultlefs, 
infallible, and liable to no lofs or change in the 
lapfe of ages : it is exempt from the caprices of 
fa(hion, and fuperior to the individual errors and 
infirmities of thofe through whofe hands it is 
tranfmitted. Now a language formed by the 
mind for itfelf, and after it has become fully fur- 
niftied with abftradt ideas, and after the purely 
intelledhial part of its circle of notions has gained 
a due prevalence over fenfible images, fuch a lan- 
guage, confifting of fymbols of abftradtions, not 
of the fymbols of the fymbols of thofe abftrac- 
tions, would be to the mind, and to its operations, 
what the language of geometry, and algebra, and 
of the modern calculus, is to the truths thereby 
conveyed ; and the confequence of employing 
this homogeneous and perfect medium would be 
the fuperfeding of all fludluating fyftems of me- 
taphyfics, and theology, and morals, and the ex- 
clufion of endlefs and fruitlefs altercations on fuch 
fubjedts, and the gradual accumulation and con- 
folidation of an absolute philosophy. 

Our modern philofophy, in all its branches, has 
now been about twenty-five centuries in grow- 
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ing ; and during the laft five of thefe centuries, a 
folid and permanent advancement has been made 
in all thofe fciences which command a medium 
of expreflion adapted to their nature, and exempt 
from ambiguities and fludtuations. Meanwhile 
abftradt intellectual philofophy (putting out of 
the queftion the general rectification of fenti- 
ments and notions accruing from the influence 
of Chriftianity) remains what and where it was, 
in the bright times of Grecian intelligence. The 
preliminary work of fixing the fenfe of terms, 
and of advancing axioms, has ftill to be done anew 
by every profeflbr of thefe ftudies ; and his labour 
is fcarcely completed before it is broken up and 
caft afide by his fucceflbrs. This incertitude 
appears to admit of no remedy. 

The fecond fuppofition that offers itfelf, in re- 
lation to the future communion of minds, is this, 
namely, that the method of expreflion by arbi- 
trary figns fliould be altogether fuperfeded, and 
that, in the place of it, the mind fhould be en- 
dowed with a power of communication by a 
diredt conveyance of its own ftate, at any moment, 
to other minds ; as if the veil of perfonal con- 
fcioufnefs might, at pleafure, be drawn afide, 
and the entire intelledtual being could fpread it- 
felf out to view. " If there are tongues," fays 
the apoftle, " they fliall fail ; ** and it may be 
intended, not that the various languages of earth 
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fliall be exchanged for the one language of hea- 
veji, but rather that language itfelf, or the ufe of 
arbitrary fymbok, fhall give place to the convey- 
ance of thought, in its native ftate, from mind 
to mind. The conveyance of emotions, by the 
varying expreffion of the countenance, and which 
is underftood as if inftindtively by infants and by 
animals, gives us a faint indication at leafl of a 
mode of communication much more intuitive and 
immediate, than that of language : nor is it very 
difficult, by the aid of this inftance, to carry for- 
ward our conceptions fo far as to grafp what we 
are now fuppofing, namely, an inftantaneous and 
real unfolding of the thought and feeling of one 
mind, by an adl of its own, to other minds. We 
fay by an aft of its own ; for the purpofes of a 
moral economy, and the prefervation of indivi- 
duality of charadter, feem neceilarily to demand 
the feclufion of each mind, except fo far as it 
may choofe^to difcover itfelf. This feclufion and 
individuality appears alfo to be involved, as we 
have already remarked, in corporeity. 

Of the fame kind with the expreffion of feel- 
ing by the countenance, is the conveyance of the 
fine diftindtions of thought and emotion by the 
means of the modulations of the voice, which in 
faft amount to zfecond power ^ fuperadded to the 
conventional value of language. What is con- 
veyed by emphafis, and ftill more by tones, often 
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far furpafles what is contained, or could be con- 
tained, in the words as written. This language 
of tones is a real language, fuffufed, if we may 
fo fpeak, over the mafs of arbitrary figns, and 
ferving to give them a double force ; it is a vital 
energy, informing an inert body. Thofe who 
have had much to do with children mufl: have 
obfervcd that they acquire their knowledge of 
arbitrary terms, and efpecially of abftradt phrafes, 
in a great degree, by the aid of their inJiinSUve 
apprehenfion of the meaning of tones, and of the 
expreflions of the countenance. It feems as if 
this real language were implanted in all minds, 
and being underftood without teaching and with- 
out indudlion, is made the means of acquiring 
that which can be known only by inftrudlion and 
habit. In this fadt have we not ^n indication 
of a future means of communion, more real and 
immediate than that of arbitrary fymbols ? The 
intelledtual power of muficfurniflies another, and 
an analogous inftance of the conveyance of emo- 
tions, with diftindlnefs and force, by means more 
natural than that of conventional figns. Melody 
and harmony have a fixed affinity with the feveral 
emotions of our moral conftitution ; and they 
awaken, with unvarying certainty and precifion, 
this or that fentiment or paffion. In this in- 
ftance we have an example of the corporeal con- 
veyance of the ftates of one mind to other minds, 
founded upon the original conformation of mind. 
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as combined with matter. And this mode of 
communion may eafily be conceived of as much 
extended and improved. 

Whether we prefer the firft or the fecond of 
the above-named fuppofitions^ the confequences 
muft be nearly the fame ; for an arbitrary lan- 
guage, if abfolutely perfedl, and framed from in- 
telledtuaU not from material types, would per- 
haps fall very little (hort, in accuracy or power, 
of an immediate revelation of the inmoft mind, 
as a mode of intercourfe ; and in either cafe, the 
interchange of knowledge and feeling would be 
incalculably promoted, and at the fame time the 
mind, in its folitary operations would be freed 
from the thoufand illufions that take their rife 
from the ambiguous and impliable languages of 
the prefent flate. 

There is, however, a point of difference be- 
tween the two fuppofitions, which deferves to be 
noticed, and it is this ; that whereas the ufe of 
language, let it be as perfedl as it may, makes it 
neccffary for the mind to tread always upon a 
fingle line of thought, at a time, and to divert 
from that line as often as it would give utterance 
to feelings or ideas of another clafs — on the con- 
trary, if the mind were able to unveil itfelf in- 
dependently of any medium of expreffion, and if, 
as we have before fuppofed, a more refined cor- 
poreal ftrudlure fhould enable it to purfue, fimul- 
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taneoufly, feveral diftinft trains of ideas, then 
would the intercourfe of minds fill a vaftly wider 
circle than otherwife it could ; and in fadl thofe 
complex truths, and thofe mixed impreflions, 
might be conveyed which, on the very account 
of their complexity, are not at all to be commu- 
nicated in their real nature or their full force, fo 
long as it is neceflary to funder them, and to dole 
them out piecemeal. It is eafy to underfland 
how happily this advantage muft bear upon the 
advancement of the junior members of a vaft 
ibcial economy, in their intercourfe with thofe 
who have long ago fcaled the heights of divine 
philofophy ; for although the infant capacity of 
the learners, as well as other reafons, might put 
limits to the communication of knowledge, yet 
whatever it was judged expedient to convey, 
might be conveyed in its genuine form : it would 
be truth entire, ahhough truth in part ; whereas, 
at prefent, we learn little, if anything, and efpe- 
cially in relation to things fpiritual, that is not fo 
conveyed as to give birth to many errors of ap- 
prehenfion, and fo as to confirm fuch errors, by 
intermixture with unqueftioned truths. Lan- 
guage, or the fymbolic conveyance of thought, 
is but a melody, fweet yet fimple ; but a full 
utterance of the foul, fuch as we have here 
imagined, would, in comparifon, be a fwelling 
harmony, as of many voices and inftruments. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^he Ninth point of Advantage belonging to the 
contTOJi between Animal Organisation and Spi- 
ritual Life. 

pHE prefent animal body, although 
I juftly confidered as the auxiliary of 
the mind, is very far from being 
merely fuch ; for, on the contrary, 
it has its proper interefts, and its peculiar im- 
pulfes and inAinfts ; and thefe are of fo peremp- 
tory a fort as often to prevail entirely over thofe 
of the mind. But now we aiTume it as pro- 
bable that the future corporeal flru(^ure, whether 
it be ethereal or palpable, fhall be the instru- 
ment OF THE MIND, and nothing elfe, and that 
it fliall have no purely organic welfare to pro- 
vide for ; and in a word, that it {hall, in the 
ftriftcft fenfe, be the fervant of the intelledual 
and moral nature ; juft as the hand, the foot, or 
the eye, is the fervant of the body. 

The ferious, and too often fatal difadvantage. 
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which we undergo in t:ommencing life as ani- 
mals merely, and in having the interefts of the 
animal nature fecured by habits, and by power- 
ful impulfes, before the higher welfare of the 
foul, or of the intelledl, comes to be thought of, 
is a trite fubjedt of fruitlefs complaint, and one 
not neceflary here to be infifted upon. This 
order of things is no doubt unavoidable, and pro- 
perly belongs to the initial ftate of our exiftence ; 
but it is eafy to conceive of a very different econ- 
omy, and one that, while it fhould afford all the 
benefits derivable from a corporeal union of mind 
and matter, would be exempt from the dangers 
and degradation thence accruing in the prefent 
flate. 

The animal body is not only mechanically di- 
vifible, and deflrudtible, and eafily injured ; but 
it is alfo incefTantly preying upon itfelf ; and it 
fpeedily diflblves, unlefs fuflained by aflimilative 
materials. This liability to diflblution, and to 
external violence, necefTarily involves keen fen- 
fibilities, and powerful appetites ; and it alfb 
demands an inflindlive dread of death. Now 
thefe various pleafurable fenfations and defires, 
and thefe fenfibilities to pain, and thefe inftinc- 
tive fears, are generally paramount, and unre- 
mitted, and therefore take the lead of every other 
impulfe, and give law to, or virtually overrule, 
the courfe of life, and to a great extent coun- 
tervail what, abflradledly, we fhould fay, was 
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the intention of nature, rendering the rational 
faculties, and the emotions, fubordinate to the 
prefervation and pleafures of the body. The ra- 
tional faculty has indeed its taftes, and the moral 
faculty has its impulfes; but thefe principles 
arc neither inceflant, nor of abfolute and imper- 
ative neceffity ; they therefore learn to give way 
to that which will not give way. To a great 
extent it muft be granted that the body ferves 
the Ibul, only in order that the foul may the 
more effedlively ferve the body ; as if a brute 
held a man in bondage, whom it compelled to 
lend it his fuperior intelligence, and whom, for 
its own purpofes, it would cheerfully carry and 
help at bidding. 

In (lead of all this, let us imagine a corporeal 
frame, indeftrudlible, and indivifible ; vital with- 
out wafte, and therefore needing no pabulum, or 
none but fuch as might be fupplied in a manner 
analogous to that in which the animal body de- 
rives fupport from the atmofphere, and from 
light and heat. Such a body would need no 
dread of diflblution ; nor would it have its cra- 
vings, its appetites, or its fenfual propenfity ; or 
to fay all in a word, it would have no welfare of 
its own to care for, or to affert. Inftead of an 
importunate controverfy, never well adjufted, 
and never brought to a conclufion, between body 
and fpirit, there would be, on the one fide, the 
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Gt a tool, or engine ; and on the 
rbc Qnchecked fupremacy of a fuperior 
Vzczz would be one clafs of interefts 
ccIt :c re tboaght of, and only one clafs of 
ccnrarccs to be followed. The body, with 
is cccirlemcnt of powers, applicable to its con- 
gy:.!! clement — matter — ^would be to the fpirit, 
rreciichr what now the fenfes and the mufcular 
i\ Agm are, while in a healthy condition, to the 
a^im^l will. Not only do not the eye, and the 
car, and the hand, ever repugnate, or plead for 
their particular interefts ; but they are almoft, 
or entirely, forgotten, while the animal will is 
eagerly employing them to efFedt its purpofes. 
And thus, as we may imagine, the fpiritual body 
ihall be fo purely the inftrument of the mafter 
power, that it will barely, if at all, enter into the 
coniciouiheis, as a feparate exiftence. Perhaps 
bein<^ who have never been fubjefted to the 
conditions of animal life may, although aftually 
corporeal, need to be informed of their cor- 
poreity ; or they may know it, rather by reflec- 
tion and inference, than by immediate confciouf- 
neis ; and we may conceive of an infulated race 
of fpiritually embodied beings who, although 
rcallv convCTfimt with an external and material 
world, wodd have rccourfc to circuitous deduc- 
tions, when required to (how that anything ex- 
r^nt mind exiftcd. 
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This fort of abfolute fubordination, or fheer 
inftrumentality of the body, is, we fay, readily 
conceived of; and it is clearly a condition of 
being which is abftradledly poflible, and fuch as 
may in fadl be now the prerogative of the moft 
exalted natures. There are, however, reafons 
for doubting whether, in the full fenfe, as above 
ilated, it is intended for man, or at leaft in the 
next ftage of his exiftence ; and it is feparable 
from thofe other advantages which, in the pre- 
ceding chapters, we have ventured to affign to 
the future fpiritual body. This body may in- 
deed be immortal, indivifible, and exempt from 
the neceflities of aliment and clothing ; but in 
fo far as it is flill aflimilated with the material 
world, percipient of the properties of matter, 
and therefore fo far paflive, the mind, by this 
alliance, may yet be fufceptible of pleafures, not 
proper to pure fpirit, and fuch as may give occa- 
fion to the continued exercife of felf-command ; 
and it may ftill be bound to ufe abflinence, and 
to cherifh nobler counteradlive taftes. Then 
again, as is quite obvious, whoever, by alliance 
with matter, is open to fenfitive pleafures, is 
likely to be liable, nay, we fhould fay, is necef- 
farily liable, to the fuffering of pain, from expo- 
fure toother properties of matter, as, for example, 
to the intenfity of fire. This point well deferves 
attention ; nor is the chain of inferences on which 
our reafoning depends, circuitous. Corporeity 
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B« Is^ its definition, an amalgamation of mind 
i oatter, in confequence of which the former 
f certain powers over the latter, and in turn 
fciKccncs pamvcly confcious of its properties. Of 
mci p ro p erties it is confcious, firft, in the way 
ct mere dittindion ; and fecondly , in the way of 
grirfryatioQ, and of fufiering — of pleafure and 
pari. Now it is hardly to be admitted as pof- 
m^ue^ rittt a coq)orcal ftni£hire — the vehicle of 
died — ibcNild be open to the one clafs of fenfa- 
counsi^ aai iktc to tbe other : in fad, the one is 
end ^cdir3g mere than an excefs of the other ; 
iai£ ir b xs eznr to diink of the mind's being con* 
Kaccs cf^ Ix^fat and colours, but unconfcious of 
CKfr ibdcnce and their oppofites, darknefs and 
biackae:s» as of its perciptence of fenfitive plea- 
Kre, while incapable of fenfitive pain. It is true 
tVr the mind mav be removed from the adual 
ccciaccs of min ; or it may be (hielded from it ; 
bet Trt it moll, as we fuppofe, be efientially 
SiSe tbceto, if it be at all paflive in relation to 
cje rccoetie of matter. 

MotwTrr, as there appears to be a phyjical 
cccaexkov cc necefl&iy correfpondence, between 
^ ctje d*^ of knfations and the other, fo like- 
«:« w co«npelkd to fuppofe that there is a 
^^- j^nc« between the two ; or a neceffary 
Kixixu arifing from the conftitution of free 
Kccontible agents. For all the analogies 
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at prefent within our reach, tend to confirm the 
opinion that thofe higher and purer motives in 
which virtue eflentially confifts, demand, as their 
fupport, the concurrent influence of certain lower 
and more cogent motives ; — thofe namely which 
fpring from an abftradt liability to corporeal 
mifery. And if the mind is to hold converfe 
with matter pleafurably, this acceflion of the 
means of enjoyment is probably to be balanced 
by fuch a liability to pain as may efFedlively check 
the too eager purfuit of a lower and dangerous 
ipecies of felicity. Is there not reafon in the fup- 
pofition that the two kinds of paflivity are ne- 
ceflary as antithefes, the one of the other, as well 
in a moral, as in a phyfical fenfe ? If man, in a 
future and higher flage of his exiftence, is to 
exult in the brightnefs and beauty of a fair and 
new creation, and is to delight himfelf in con- 
trails and agreements of colour, glowing amid a 
univerfal effulgence, if he is to perceive all fweets 
and perfumes, and to be ravifhed with forms, 
melodies, and harmonies, can this corporeal blifs 
be tafted on any other condition than that of its 
being pojfible for him to endure the anguiih of 
fire, the vehemence of froft, the diftradlion of dif- 
cord, the horror of deformity, and the pungent 
corrofion of acrid poifons? And again, if the moft 
elevated and the pureft fort of happinefs — that 
moft proper to the fpirit — is to be foftened down, 
attenuated, blended, by taking its turn with plea- 
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furcs of an inferior kind, and if in this manner 
complex fentiments are to be generated (which 
in fadt appear neceflary to the harmony of the 
intelledlual life), if this is to take place, then muft 
not thofe who are thus open to what we muft 
call the fedudlions of corporeal enjoyment — muft 
they not have in recolledlion, as a iilent dread, the 
abftradl poflibility, at leaft, not merely of moral 
and intellectual degradation, and a lofs of the 
nobleft taftes ; but of expofure to the terrible 
wretchednefs of continued corporeal pain ? 

As a leading hint for meditations of this fort, 
let it be remembered that no expedlations we are 
able to form, on the ground of phyfical analogies, 
fuch, for example, as thofe that have occupied 
the preceding pages, or any others which to the 
reader may feem more probable, throw any light 
upon the momentous queftion, whether, in the 
next ftage of our exiftence, we ftiall find our- 
felves MORE HAPPY, or lefs fo, than we are at 
prefcnt. There are, indeed, the ftrongeft rea- 
fons for fuppofing, revelation apart, that human 
nature is deftined to expand its adtual powers, and 
to occupy a wider Iphere of adlion and of know- 
ledge, than it does in the prefent ftate; but then 
this future advancement, like fbme advancements 
of the prefent life, may rather expofe us to heavier 
cares and pains, than augment our enjoyment, or 
fccurc our peace. The adtual condition of man- 
kind, taken at large, will by no means warrant 
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our confidently affuming that a phyfical and in- 
tellectual progreffion muft imply an increafe of 
happinefs and virtue ; nor, when the moral ftate 
of a large proportion, or of the mafs of mankind 
is duly confidered, can we, on the ftrength of 
abftradt arguments, drawn from the divine attri- 
butes of benevolence and wifdom, deduce with 
fafety the inference that the millions of our fel- 
low-men are moving forward on the road to 
goodnefs and felicity. On the contrary, appal- 
ling fadts that force themfelves on our reludtant 
notice, in relation to the habits, ufages, and pro- 
penfities of feveral races of the human family, 
wear the moil grim and gloomy aipe6t, and are 
fuch as to fuggeft forebodings as painful as any 
the mind can admit. Individually, indeed, we 
may entertain a cheerful and rational hope con- 
cerning the future life ; but then the grounds of 
it muft be drawn altogether from another quarter 
— namely, from the fpecific inferences of our 
belief as Chriftians. But to this fubjedt a little 
more attention is due, before we advance to the 
iecond portion of our theory of another life. 
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CHAPTER X. 

7he balanced probability ofHapptnefi or Mifery in- 
volved in the Phyfical Theory of Another Life. 

In reviewing the feveral particulars 
of this firl^ portion of our phyfical 
theory of another life, it may be 
well to advert, for a moment, to 
each fingly, with the view of fliowing more in 
detail, that each of thefe points of fuppofed ad- 
vantage — each conjeftural prerogative of the 
fpiritual body — ftands evenly balanced between 
happinefs and fuffering, as a means of augment- 
ing, indifferently, the one or the other, as thus : — 

By the fenfes of fight and hearing, by the 
cxcurfive power of the imagination, and by the 
(ar-ftretching dedui^ions of fcicnce, we now take 
mental poileffion of a vaft extent of the vifible 
world ; and the power of actually traverfing the 
fields of the material univerfe, we may, with 
fome fhow of reafbn, anticipate, as intended &r 
a being to whom already ^o much has been 
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granted. Docs it not feem that, at prefent, 
while fbme of the faculties, corporeal and mental, 
greatly exceed others in the range or fphere that 
is allowed them, there is an incompletenefs, or a 
want of balance, in our conftitution ? We are 
tenants of afpacious houfe ; but although we have 
the run of certain apartments, we are only per- 
mitted to look into the halls and the faloons. 
But fhall not thefe reftridtions be at length re- 
moved, and man find all doors of the palace 
thrown open to him ? Man who now pofleflcs the 
faculty to comprehend, and the tafte to admire, 
the divine works, (hall at length, as we may 
infer, enjoy the liberty of following the Creator 
wherever order and beauty are difplayed. The 
mind (hall find itfelf competent, corporeally, to 
every labour, and to every adventure which its 
high rational defires may impel it to attempt ; 
nor, in the mere deftitution of the mechanical 
means, (hall it be left to figh, and to confefs 
that its nobleft ambition is fru (Irate ; and that, 
although endowed with a feraph*s intelligence, 
and incited by an infatiate thirft of knowledge 
and defire of adtion, it is gifted only with a 
locomotive power fit for the brute that grazes 
in a meadow ! The complement of the human 
faculties (hall, may we not confidently fay it? 
be at length filled up, and the body be put in 
(ymmetry with the range of the mind. 

But then every faculty has its impulfe, which. 
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when reprefled, becomes a wreftling uneafinefs ; 
and this fpecies of agony bears proportion to the 
inherent energy of that faculty. And if now, 
when the locomotive power has but a very 
narrow range, and when the exercife of it, 
although pleafurable at firft, very foon produces 
fatigue and pain — if now, we fay, corporeal re- 
ftraint and imprifonment be one of the moft in-* 
tolerable of bodily ills, what (hall imprifonment 
be when the locomotive energy is a thoufand 
times more vehement than at prefent, and when 
the exercife of it is attended with no confcious 
eflfbrt, and is followed by no latitude, and when 
the wideft and the faired fields fhall lie in prof- 
pc<5 before it ? The chain of the captive is gal- 
ling, in proportion, or nearly fo, to the captive's 
animal vigour and elailic fpirit. Let it then be 
imagined that the future man, new born to his 
inheritance of abfolute mechanical force — the 
inherent force of mind — ^and finding himfelf able 
at will to traverfe all fpaces, fhould in the very 
hour wherein he has made proof of his recent 
faculty, be flopped, either by malignant fuperior 
powers, or by the dread miniflers of juflice, and, 
on account of forgotten mifdeeds, be feized, en- 
chained, incarcerated! Might we not, with a 
rational confiflency, and in conformity with fome 
of the adtual procedures of the prefent fbcial 
fyflem, imagine, for example, the mercilefs 
tyrant who in cold revenge has held the innocent 
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in his dungeon through long years, or the ruffian 
flavc dealer, juft burfting from the thralls of 
mortality, and proudly careering through mid- 
heaven, but only to encounter there fome ftronger 
than himfelf, and more fierce, who, with mockery 
(hewing their warrant, fhall grapple with his 
young vigour, hale him to the abyfs, find there 
a chain ftrong enough to bind him, and rivet 
him to the rock, where he is to chafe, and tafte 
the retributive miferies of captivity, and the 
fruitlefs ftrivings and writhings of a power fuffi- 
cient, if it were not bound, to bear him from ftar 
to ftar ! All this is fo credible abftradledly, and 
may be fo readily conceived of, on the ground 
of common fadls, that one can hardly think of it 
otherwife than as adlually true. 

Many fimilar conceptions, which often break 
upon the mind uncalled, and which, even when 
ftri£tly examined, refufe to be difmiiled as mere 
dreams— many fuch conceptions which, whether 
or not they have their archetypes in any region 
of the univerfe, are at leaft reafonable enough to 
anfwer the purpofe of convincing us that thofe 
enhancements of our powers which are to be ex- 
pefted in a future life, may be either the means 
of enjoyment, or the means of mifery, according 
as our moral condition, and the great rules of 
the divine government fhall determine. 

Or let us take up another fort of alternative ; 
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and in order to conceive the more diftindly of 
the happy part of it, imagine the inftance of a 
fpirit, which, in the initial period of its cxiftencc, 
has been fecluded from the material univerfe, 
and acquainted only with intelledtual abftrac- 
tions, and with pure moral emotions : fuch a 
ipirit, already capable of reflecting upon, and of 
comprehending the change it is pafling through, 
we fuppofe gradually to awake to a confciouihefs 
of the properties of matter, one by one : hitherto 
totally deftitute of ideas and fenfations, it is now 
flowly born into corporeal exiftence ; it is be- 
coming confcious of folidity, and it gropes its 
way along extended furfaces, and in learning the 
power of reiiftance in thefe furfaces, it learns its 
own new power of originating motion, and of 
traverfing fpace. It begins then to grafp the 
external world, and feems to itfelf to have taken 
pofleflion of a foreign nature, and by the aid of 
the contraft, thence ariiing, it comes to think, 
for the firft time, of its own fpiritual nature, as 
a diftindl being ; by the knowledge of another 
Jpecies^ it comprehends and reflects upon its own 
J^cies^ which we may fuppofe to have been ab- 
ftradtedly impoffible fo long as one kind of being 
only was known. Thus the fpirit*s birth into the 
world of matter, is almoft equivalent, perhaps 
quite fo, to a new birth into the world of mind. 
But other fenfations follow in their turn. This 
folid exteniion, with which it has juft become 
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converfanty is perceived to be not of uniform 
quality; for befides its mechanical properties, 
its hardnefsy foftnefs, roughnefs, and weight, it 
affects the fenfitive faculty by its chemical pro- 
perties, in all their variety ; — its pungencies, its 
flavours, its perfumes ; and each new property, 
as it comes to be perceived, enlarges, fo far, the 
mind's circle of confcious exiftence. Then next 
the vibrations of found call it to enter a new 
world ; and melody and harmony, breaking fud- 
denly upon the foul, caufe it to feel as if another 
fpirit had been added to itfelf ; or as if another 
being, happy, empaflioned, and ecftatic, had 
come to be blended with it, and to double its 
power of enjoyment. RecoUeding its primitive 
ftate of mere intelledluality, it now feels itfelf to 
be three or five times more than it then was. But 
the range of perception flill goes on enlarging, 
and this mind, in the courfe of its gradual birth 
into the material world, becomes alive to warmth 
— genial and pleafurable fenfe, and yet an omi- 
nous fenfe alfo. Has it not now reached the 
boundary of fenfitive exiftence ? no, for in the 
next inftant light breaks in upon it with a fudden 
amazement, and the univerfe, with all its beau- 
ties and glories, and its immenfity, ftands re* 
vealed ! We faid, that the firft perception of 
found and harmony was as if another fpirit, rich 
in fenfations, had been added to the individual 
confcioufnefs ; but this new perception of light 
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is nothing lefs than the having the individual 
confcioufnefs, heretofore gathered about a centre, 
expanded virithout a bound, and made capable of 
a fort of ubiquity. To fee, and in feeing, to 
converfe with all forms of grace and grandeur, 
is to have the life multiplied a million tidies; 
and it is to ftretch exiftence and enjoyment to 
the height and width of the univerfe. Thus 
far we have followed the new-born mind to the 
limit of thofe fenfations that are adtually enjoyed 
by ourfelves ; but there yet remains all that fur- 
ther confcioufnefs of the properties, and of the 
internal conftitution of the material world, which 
lies beyond the reach of human organs of fenfa- 
tion ; — all that which is too fubtile, or too in- 
tenfe, or too remote, to be admitted or fuftained 
by the animal brain and nerves ; and this yet 
unknown portion of the properties of matter, 
not improbably, vaftly exceeds the portion which 
our animal life allows of our perceiving : and 
we are free to fuppofe that, when a more re- 
fined and imperifhable corporeity (hall be in- 
herited by man, the means of knowledge, and 
the faculties of feniitive enjoyment fhall be aug- 
mented tenfold ; fo that its future new birth into 
the material univerfe (hall quicken and amaze 
the human fpirit, as much as we have imagined 
the pure fpirit to be awakened and delighted, in 
paffing from mere abftrad intelledtual life, to 
fen(itive life, fuch as we now adlually poiTefs it. 
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Yet all this^ manifeilly, is only the favourable 
fide of an alternative ; for our daily experience 
teaches us, that fenfations which are pleafurable 
within a certain limit, become firft uneafy, and 
then painful, beyond it ; fo that agreeable fenfa- 
tion may be called the delicious initial ftage of 
a procefs, the laji ftage of which, if it comes on, 
is an intolerable anguifh. Every fpecies of fen- 
fitive enjoyment needs a flay ; and it is enjoyment 
io long only as it is moderated : in other words, 
the mind, in becoming confcious of the proper- 
ties of matter, is laid open to the extremes of 
pleafure and pain ; and it may endure the one 
as ibon as enjoy the other; the moil thrilling 
delights are but the a, b, c, of infupportable tor- 
ments. What, for example, is an extreme cafe 
of neuralgia, but a point at the lower limit of 
the very fcale upon which are marked the nice 
degrees of animal felicity ? Only let the inherent 
feniitive faculty of the mind be entirely exco- 
riated, if we might fo fpeak, and itfelf be turned 
out upon the material world, to feel and to tafle, 
without abatement, the whole ftrefs of all its 
properties, and it muft fuffer anguifh in a thou- 
fand modes. In the prefent animal body the 
mind's fenfitivenefs to light, for inftance, is 
fheathed and reflridled : how fmall is the optic 
expaniion, and how is this fmall furface curtained, 
and provided with triple means of feclufion ! 
The mind converfes with light in a very jealous 
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way, and much as the befieged hold a parley 
with the befiegers, when the latter are ten thou- 
(and to one, of the former ; that is to fay, a few 
of the enemy only are admitted within the gates 
at a time. Fully expofed to the vibrations of 
lights the mind, even, at the dimmeft twilight, 
would fuffer an agony of excitement ; and under 
the beams of noon muft be maddened with tor- 
ment. Need we go on to fpeak of heat, of which 
the feebleft degrees only are pleafurable, while 
a flight augmentation of its intenfity totally van- 
quiflies the fortitude of ordinary minds ; and none 
perhaps could retain ielf-conunand longer than 
a few minutes if left to feel its extremity. And 
let it be remembered that, although the animal 
texture, the muicular fibre, the nerve, and the 
vedlels, are preiently diflblved, or confumed, by 
the adion of fire, and (o the animal angui(h 
quickly reaches its end, yet that we aifume far 
too much if we conclude that the feniitive faculty 
of the mind is itfelf liable to any fuch diilblu- 
tion. Fire reduces to vapour or to afhes, that 
which, by its nature, may exift indifferently in 
a (olid and organized, or in a gafeous, or a pul- 
verized form. But is the mind fufceptible of 
vaporization, or can it be reduced to powder ? 
We luppoie not, and therefore believe it might 
iuftain, undeftroyed and undamaged, the utmofl: 
intenfity of heat ; nor is it certain that every 
ipecies of corporeity muft give way, and be diili* 
ptted by this element. 
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There is room for the fame ilatement in re- 
lation to every property of matter, which we 
find intenfely to affedl the fcnfitive principle; 
fuch as the corroiive poifons ; and perhaps we 
owe it, at prefent, to the infenfibility of our 
animal organization, or to its neutralizing inert- 
nefs, that the material world does not, in a thou- 
(and modes, afFedl us as do arfenic and oxalic 
acid when taken into the ftomach. Enough we 
know to be fure, that, apart from coniiderations 
of a religious kind, the probabilities of enhanced 
pleafure or pain, in coming more fully into con- 
ta£t with matter and its properties, are evenly 
balanced. 

Again: — a difcernmentor intuitive knowledge 
of the interior conflitution, and of the occult 
forms of the material fy flem, we have named as 
likely to be enjoyed when the mind enters upon 
its ftate of fpiritual corporeity, and we have con- 
jedtured that this immediate perception of the 
mechanifm of nature, befide the pleafure it may 
diredlly afford, will involve a higher advantage, 
inafmuch as, by difengaging the attention from 
thofe phyfical truths, which now principally ex- 
cite curioiity, and employ the reafoning faculty, 
it fhall fend the mind forward, with its infatiable 
thirft of knowledge, toward the more excellent 
and fublime myfteries of the fpiritual economy, 
and of the divine nature. But then this advan- 
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tage demands certain moral conditions in the 
mind itfelf, or it muft become the occaiion of 
an enhanced mifery ; and that in two ways ; as 
thus: — 

— ^The pleafureSy organic and mental, arifing 
from objedts of fenfe, are, to a great extent, as 
we well know, dependent upon our being able 
to keep entire many illuiions, and certain natural 
exaggerations, which at once conceal what might 
awaken difguft, and impart to thefe enjoyments 
a fid:itious importance. All gratifications of the 
fenfes, and all the pleafures of tafte, and all the 
excitements of worldly pleafure — all the pride, 
and all the pomp of life— demand largely the aid 
of artificial lights, and glare, or in plain words, 
of deception^ to eke out their eflential poverty, 
and to render them what the mind can, and will, 
care for. Every day we ftoop to be cheated and 
delighted with what we fhould fcorn or loathe, 
if it were ofiered to us in its naked value. But, 
by the law of habit, a long courfe of exclufive 
regard to fadtitious gratifications of this fort, 
brings the mind into a flate in which, at length, 
it ceafes to recoUedl that an illufion is an illufion 
— ceafes to reclaim its native fuperiority, and 
becomes the paflive vidlim of the ileights and 
tricks of worldly pleafure. The foul is at laft 
fmothcred in the trumpery of its vulgar and fen- 
fual delights. Now to a mind thus wedded, by 
inveterate habit, to all that is falfe and unreal. 
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the new faculty of feeing through forms and 
femblanceSy and of keenly and clearly difcerning 
the unadorned mechanifm of things material, 
muft at once ilrip it of its all, and reduce it to 
a pitiable deftitution. The gold will no longer 
fhine, the diamond no longer fparkle; the plumed 
pomp of rank will be a nothing — fet about 
with quills; and this plump world, ileek with 
delicacies, is at once fhrivelled to an atrophy; 
and the material univerfe, lately fo gay and bloom- 
ing to the idolatrous eyes of its devotee, ftarts to 
view, as a gaunt fkeleton, barely knit together 
with its fear iinews. 

Or we may look at the natural confequence 
of this fuppofed intuition of the occult conftruc- 
tion of the material fyflem on another fide. If 
the entire nature of things material were once 
ieen, and feen without a fhadow of uncertainty^ 
and all were known at a glance which it is the 
glory of our phyfical fciences to difcover ; then 
the mind, by the neceflity of its conftitution, 
would be thrown forward toward higher objefts, 
and its inherent curiofity would be fixed upon 
the next range of unknown principles. But 
what muft thefe principles relate to ? Unquef- 
tionably they muft involve, if they do not ex- 
clufively embrace, the awful verities of the Di- 
vine Nature. It is thefe truths that muft ftand 
forward next^ after the material fyilem has been 
underftood. And yet, while this phyfical ne- 
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ccflity of moving forwards impels the mind 
irrefiftibly to approach the Ineffable Perfcdlion, 
perhaps its own moral condition, and its con- 
firmed impure tafles, are of a kind that would 
lead it to efcape, and to hide itfelf from the 
brightnefs of eternal truth. We may imagine 
an infufferable conflict, rending the foul perpe- 
tually, and urging it at once vehemently to pene- 
trate a myftery, and to learn that which, when 
aftually known, muft inflict upon it the tortures 
of felf-contempt, remorfe, and defpair. 

Or again : — A very obvious train of thought, 
and one by which we need not be here detained, 
will lead us to admit that the boon of a plenary 
memory, or a perpetual and perfedl confciouf- 
nefs of all that has, in any period, belonged to 
our corporeal and mental exiilence, could prove 
a blefling only to thofe whofe whole conftitution, 
moral and intellectual, were in harmony ; but a 
curfe to any within whofe bofoms vehement and 
malign paflions were at variance, and all at 
war with the unalterable principles of virtue. 
Memory, what is it but the fuel of remorfe to 
the guilty? and how intenfely muft that fire 
burn which fhall be fupplied with its material 
in a hundred-fold proportion to what it is in the 
prefent life ! But on this topic the reader's me^- 
ditations can need no prompting. 
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Then a fitnilar train of inferences may be pur- 
fued in relation to the fuppofed fubflitution of a 
real and rational aflbciation of ideas, in the place 
of an accidental and organic fucceflion of thoughts 
and feelings. The blifs of folly, and the laughing 
infatuation of vice, are fuftained, in great mea- 
fure, by the aid of that whimfical and irrational 
feries of images which ordinarily diverts the mind 
from the confideration of its real condition, and 
its welfare. And thefe fantaftic images become 
continually more and more blended with the 
adlual moral tafles, and therefore more and more 
enchain the attention, and exclude truth and rea- 
fon. The diflipation of thefe dreams would be, to 
a mind enthralled by them, a fad and terrible 
awakening. On the contrary, if the mind has 
really fet forward on the road of virtue and wif- 
dom, and intenfely defires truth — the higheft 
truth, and nothing elfe : then nothing fo propi- 
tious, or fo happily exciting, could happen to it, 
as to be exempted, and for ever, from the 
tyranny of merely organic fuggeftions, and from 
the brute defpotifm of fortuity, within the facred 
precindts of its meditations and emotions. 

The very fame alternative prefents itfelf, if we 
think of the probable confequences, either of an 
enlarged power of attending (imultaneoufly to 
various objedts, and of carrying on various opera- 
tions, or to the faculty of perceiving abftradt re- 
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lations, at a glance. For each of thefe advance- 
ments, while it liberates the wife and fincere from 
mental embarraffments, and frees them fromocca- 
fions of error, will ftrip the unwife and the falfe- 
hearted of thofe means of illufion which, with 
a half confcious perverfity, they have been wont 
to employ for the purpofe of maintaining their 
felf-efleem. To rational natures, illufions muft 
be temporary ; but it is not certain that a cor- 
dial and happy admiffion of truth, and a fubmif- 
fion to its prad:ical cotifequences, will imme- 
diately and in all cafes, follow the diflipatlon of 
error ; for between the mere intelleftual percep- 
tion of any principle, and a yielding to the in- 
ference thence refulting, there intervene, not 
only contrary deiires and inveterate habits, but 
the flieer ftubbornnefs of the will ; or that energy 
of pride which is feen to be the firmeft element 
of human nature, and the one which, leaft of all, 
and lad of all, is open to the influence of confi- 
derations of perfonal welfare ; nor are inftances 
rare, wherein, with a clear and diftind: choice, 
perfonal welfare — felf-intereft entire, has been 
held in contempt, and has been for ever thrown 
away, for the faving of pride, and for the pre- 
fervation of a ftubborn purpofe. Now that 
which happens (we may fay ordinarily, or often) 
in the prefent ftate, may be reckoned upon as 
likely to happen alfo in a future ftate ; and it 
may then be feen that intelligent beings, under 
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the full glare of the eternal principles of truth 
and virtue, will neverthelefs fpurn to confefs 
the application of thefe truths to their own in- 
dividual cafe, and will choofe rather to endure 
the worft confequences of perfifting in a falfc 
poiition. There are few, perhaps, who, if they 
would look clofely into their hearts, might not 
find the indications at leaft, of feelings which, 
under certain circumflances, would impel them 
to a£t in the obdurate manner we have here fup- 
poied. 

There is, however, this difference to be noted, 
namely, that, in the prefent flate, let truth be 
brought home to our convidtions ever fo clearly, 
at certain times, there is yet always left behind 
a referve of fophifms, or "of fpecious exceptions, 
or evafions; there is always a miflinefs and a 
dimnefs, to which, after a little while, the mind 
may revert, and fo may fondly perfuade itfelf 
that things are not really as they have been re- 
prefented. But this refuge of lies, mufl, as we 
fbppofe, be entirely broken up with the break- 
ing up of that animal organization of the mind 
whence chiefly illufions arife ; nor could thefe 
fiillacies ever again be reforted to, after the 
faculty of difcerning intuitively the abflradt re- 
lations of things had come into play. The mind 
would then inceflantly have in view the unal- 
terable verities of moral order and goodnefs, jufl 
as we now apprehend the fimplefl mathematical 
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propofitions, and yet would (or might) wreftlc 
again ft the plain confequence^ as applied to it- 
felf, with an unabated determination never to 
confefs it — never to bend, or to fay, " I have 
finned, and am in the wrong/* Such a ftruggle 
between the intelleft and the will, going on 
while the perfonal welfare was difmallyfacrificed, 
cannot be conceived of otherwife than as involv- 
ing utter wretchednefs. 

Nor (hould it be forgotten that, although at 
preient, owing in part to the extreme indiftindt- 
nefs and variablenefs of language, in part to the 
organic imperfections of individual minds, and 
in great part too arifing from our want of im- 
mediate communication with the fpiritual world 
— owing we fay to thcfc caufes, even the fimpleft 
elements of moral truth never force themfelves 
irrefiftibly upon our aflent; whereas, when thefe 
obfcurities and ambiguities (hall have pafTed 
away, moral truth, probably, will be the fimplefl 
and moft certain, and the moft irrefiftibly con- 
vincing of all kinds of truth, not excepting ma- 
thematical axioms ; fo that the mind, if it be 
not happily in harmony with thefe principles, 
fhall be cruftied under their weight, and be totally 
unable fo much as to raife itielf into an attitude 
of refiftance, although ftill repugnant in will. 
As the moft diftrcfling uneafinefs to which up- 
right minds are now liable is t;hat occafioned by 
mifgivings and perplexities concerning the great 
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moral fyftcm, fo, in the future ftate, as we may 
believe, fliall an intenfity of difquiet afFedt the 
pcrverfe, the unjuft, and the impure, from the 
glaring brightnefs and certainty of the principles 
of that fame iyftem. 

Wc have alluded to the benefits and pleafures 
that are likely to refult from the fubftitution of 
a perfed: medium of communication among 
minds, in the place of the rude and inadequate 
iymbols which compofe our mundane languages. 
And yet here again this high advantage can be 
no blefling apart from goodnefs, integrity, purity^ 
in thofe to whom it (hall attach. All powers 
and qualities, whether mechanical, chemical, 
intelled:ual, or moral, are feverally enhanced by 
the accumulation of numbers : — that is to fay, 
each part or parcel of the mafs is raifed to a 
higher value or intenfity when it forms one of a 
heap, than when left to itfelf ; it is fo that com- 
buftion rages the more as fuel is heaped upon 
the pyre, and fo that minds develop their fulled 
powers, and fo that very fedate fentiments are 
often exalted to the pitch of a mad enthufiafm. 
The more complete and immediate is the cor- 
refpondence of the parts, or of the individuals 
one with another, the more will this enhance- 
ment of the individual, and of the combined 
force be accelerated, and the further will it go. 
The prefent imperfections of language therefore. 
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if on the one hand they operate to bar our ad- 
vancement in knowledge and virtue, on the other, 
ferve to put a check upon the peftilent circula- 
tion of vice. The adlual peace and purity of 
the world are perhaps nearly as much attribut- 
able to the fhutting in of the horrid fecrets of 
the worft hearts, as to the difFufion of the benign 
fentiments and happy afFedtions of the beft. 
What would human fociety prefently become, 
if thofe myfteries of malice and impurity that are 
locked within fome few bofoms, were divulged 
to all, fo that all might and mufl catch the in- 
(ed:ion of blafphemy, hatred, and corruption ! 

Now, although we fuppofe that, in the future 
as well as in the prefent flate, communication 
fhall be voluntary, and that therefore the fecrets 
of the heart may there, as here, be kept fecret ; 
yet we know there is adlually a motive in our 
nature, and a motive that expands itfelf efpe- 
cially in the mofl depraved minds, impelling 
fuch, with a wantonnefs of horrid vanity, to ex- 
pofe the ulcers of their fouls to the eyes of others. 
That fuch an ambition attaches to defperate 
wickednefs, none can doubt whofe lot has led 
them to be much converfant with the loft and 
reprobate of human kind. This motive cannot 
fail to be powerfully excited by the confciouf- 
ne(s of an increafed facility for indulging it. 
This fort of augmentation attends all the paf- 
fions and defircs. Let then the very worft 
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mindsy herding with multitudes ready for infec- 
tion, find themfelves endowed with a faculty — 
not of dimly, laborioufly, and inadequately ex- 
prefling intelledlual and moral notions, but of 
vividly and copioufly fetting forth, as it were 
upon the ftall, the rich abominations of their 
fouls, and of attrading and of fafcinatingall eyes, 
by the endlefs novelties of their verfatile wick- 
ednefs : — let fuch feel themfelves able to con- 
vulfe vaft congregations with woe-fhaken burfts 
of laughter, by frefh and frefti expofures of in- 
fernal fin ; let there be room for this, and what 
were fuch a world ! and yet in following out 
this frightful fuppofition, we invent nothing, we 
aflfume nothing out of nature, or which may not 
be fuftained as fimply probable by the analogy 
of adtual fads, frequently occurring in the pre- 
fent ftate. 

Once more ; let it be confidered that, although 
the abfolute fubordination of the corporeal facul- 
ties to the will and purpofes of the mind, and 
the confequent abfence of feparate bodily in- 
terefts, muft be felt as a high advantage, by thofe 
who are confcious that they are fteadily purfuing 
the real welfare of the fpirit, and are purfuing 
it on the true path ; the feeling muft be the 
very reverfe in any cafe in which it is known 
that thefe real and permanent interefts have been 
defperately compromifed, and that the courfe 
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upon which the fpirit is ru(hing forward is one 
of madnefsy folly, damage, and defpair. In the 
prcfent ftate, we often owe much of the alle- 
viation of mental diflrefs to the conftantly re- 
curring neceffity of caring for the body ; and 
ibmetimes even the very fufFerings of the body 
gratefully relieve the heart of the otherwife in- 
ceflant burden of its griefs : there is a diverfion, 
an alternation, and a relief, arifing merely from 
the (hifting of our cares and pains* 

But if the body has no longer any wants, and 
no feparate welfare to be thought of; if it have 
come to be nothing but the mind's paflive infhn- 
ment, and its medium of ad:ion and fenfation ; 
and if, at the £ime time^ the mind knows that 
it has fallen far back from the courfe of hope and 
happinefs, if its well-being has been fported with, 
and thrown away, then muft a brooding melan* 
choly and remorfe fix themfclves without in- 
termiflion upon the foul, and its mifery muft 
become unmixed. Here again we are not dream- 
ing of things altogether unreal and fantaflic ; but 
arc only imagining this our actual human nature, 
and our adtual modes of feeling, at work in their 
accuftomed manner, under a change of circum- 
ftanccs; and this change, too, fuch as has a 
rational connexion with the known principles 
of the intelledtual iyftem. 

Our conclufion then is (as ilated at the com- 
mencement of this digrcflive chapter), that al- 
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though we may reafonably anticipate certain 
enhancements of the powers of human nature to 
take place in a future ftage of its progrefs, yet, 
that none of thefe additions or improvements 
neceflarily involves an increafe of happinefs; 
but on the contrary, is in itfelf as likely to bring 
with it an intenfity of fuffering. The queftion, 
therefore, whether we are to be more happy in 
another world, than at prefent, or lefs fo, muft 
be determined by reafons that are to be fought 
for altogether from a different quarter. Any 
Physical Theory of another life muft leave 
this anxiety juft where it found it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PrahahU Pamt ofContraft between the Animal and 
S^rkual B<kfy^ in the Principle of their Con- 
firuaim rej^ahsely. 

"^Irr-'ITHERTO we have adventured 
1^' ''-'■■ f^. nothing concerning the exterior 
k;v^j^: conformation, or vifible ftrufture 
X,*?^^,^:^-, oftbc fiiture human body ; nor in- 
deed arc wc much dil'pofed to do fo, inafmuch 
as it is DOC mcrclr a fubjcd of fecondary import- 
aoce in itlclf. but it is one that comes leis within 
tbcccKh of rational froQJcdure; and, moreover, 
it BS cJf a kind Itkclr to call up the ^taiies of the 
UEti^:iiack!a. Xevcrtbck^, beibre we pais on, 
kt a word be ^id on dm point : yet we {hall not 
I^T. cither to deicnd or explain the hint or two 
¥w may tiii^eA. 

Wc adTunac thai, in die firil place, that the 
apfvinrnt import of ibme pa&ges and phrafes of 
^Ttpture tends to fuggeft the belief that the die 
of human nature, as to its ibrm and figure, is to 
t<« u^ again in a new world. Partly on the 
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ground of inferences from general principles, and 
partly on the ftrength of particular afTertions, we 
fuppofe that the fair and faultlefs paradifaical 
model of human beauty and majefty, which flood 
forward as the moft illuftrious inftance of crea- 
tive wifdom — the bright gem of the vifible world 
— this form, too, which has been borne and con- 
fecrated by incarnate Deity — that it fliall at 
length regain its forfeited honours, and once 
more be pronounced, " very good ; " fo good as 
to forbid its being fuperfeded ; on the contrary, 
that it fhall be reinftated and allowed, after its 
long degradation, to enjoy its birthright of im- 
mortality. 

It is true, indeed, that the infpired writers put 
a difparagement upon thofe adventitious recom- 
mendations of the perfon to which, in our fond- 
nels and folly, we are prone to attach an inordi- 
nate importance. Neverthelefs, while they do 
fo, they are far from ufing the flyle of cynics or 
of ftoics ; much lefs do they, like the atheift, 
throw contempt upon human nature, or fpurn 
the conditions of the animal and focial economy, 
or pride themfelves, like the myftic, upon a 
fovereign difdain of all ordinary motives and 
afFedlions. Nothing of this fort do we meet 
with in the Scriptures : on the contrary, not 
merely the prophets and poets of the Old Tefta- 
ment, but our Lord and his apoftles, uniformly 
treat with a grave refpedt whatever is part and 
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parcel of human nature ; — a refpeft well becom- 
ing devout mindsy which are apt to difcern, and 
are prepared to reverence, the Creator, in all his 
works. From the general tone of the infpired 
writers we might gather the opinion that, in 
fpeaking of the human body, they, with a pro- 
phetic eye, beheld it as deftined to a new and 
permanent glory, and as intended to ftand as the 
image of God, freed from diflortions and blem- 
i(hes, and exempt from decay. 

So plaftic are all materials under the hand of 
Infinite Intelligence, and fo fufceptible are na- 
tural forms of accommodation to two or more 
purpofes, and fo much does the unexhaufted 
fkill of the Creator delight to (how itsxefources, 
that we may readily believe the human body to 
have been fo planned, from the firft, as that its 
form might adapt itfelf to another, and a different 
internal economy. That is to fay — while the 
ufes of internal parts, and their functions may be 
changed, yet it will be fo as that the new func- 
tions and ufes of parts (hall, without damage, 
work in with the original contour and fymmetry 
of the form. In this manner, not only fliall the 
firft defign of the Creator be honoured, but the 
momentous early hiftory of man upon earth 
(hall be vifibly kept in mind, by the perpetuity 
of the form under which its events were tranf- 
ad:ed ; and fo, too, (hall there be fecured a vivid 
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recoUeiflion of perfonal identity, and individual 
charader. On this fuppofition, the human form, 
whatever fplendours may invert it, or whatever 
energies it may exercife, will carry forward, 
through ages, a memento of that firft ftage of 
life, whence fortunes fo high have fprung ; in 
like manner (to compare great things with fmall) 
as ancient houfes preferve, in their armorial 
bearings, the fymbols of the feats by which 
the founder of the family won his honours and 
lands. 

But let all this be as it may, meantime there 
is little hazard in flating the probability that, 
whatever is to be the type of the future cor- 
poreity, it (hall not exhibit lefs of divine fkill and 
benignity than does our prefent animal organiza- 
tion; rather, as it may well be fuppofed, this 
advance in the fcale of being (hall be marked by 
a correfponding higher excellence of the me- 
chanifm that fudains it ; and we may believe that 
the frame which is to exult over death, fhall be 
even more wonderfully conftrudled than the one 
over which death had triumphed. Shall not the 
very elements of that immortal body be more 
plaftic, more refined, and more readily affimi- 
lated to mind ; fo that no contrarieties will have 
to be reconciled, no repugnancies to be over- 
come, and no compromifes to be made ? 

There is, however, a probable point of contrail 
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in the conftrudtion of the prefent and the future 
body, which deferves to be noticed ; and it may 
be thus explained. The admirable contrivances 
involved in animal and vegetable organization 
may properly be confidered under two afpedts ; 
that is to fay, firfl, as confiding in the adaptation 
of the general properties and affinities of the 
material world to the purpofes of life; and 
fecondly, in the adaptation, one to another, of 
the feveral members, organs, and vifcera of the 
plant or animal, fo as to educe from thofe ele- 
mentary principles the intended refult. For ex- 
ample, in the economy of a plant, there is firft 
to be noticed, the chemical and invifible pro- 
cefs, through the courfe of which light, heat, 
moifture, eledlricity, oxygen, azote, carbon, and 
the various metallic and faline fubftances fur- 
nifhed by the foil, are compounded, in modes 
inimitable by human art, for the production of 
the feveral fpecific vegetable fubftances — the 
wood, the refins, the fap, the fugar, and the reft. 
But then, in the next place, there is the me- 
chanical adjuftment of parts, as feen in the 
root, and ftem, and leaves; in the veflels, the 
abforbents, the expirents, the flower, the fruit, 
the feed. And the fame diftindion is obferv- 
able in the animal fyftem ; that is to fay, there 
is the fecret procefs with its elementary prin- 
ciples ; and there is the vifible mechanical ap- 
paratus. 
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Now in fome beings tht principles may be few 
and the procefs fimple, while the mechanifm is 
complex and the parts intricate and many. Or 
in other beings, on the contrary, the principles 
may be various, and their interaction highly re- 
fined, while the mechanifm is of the fimpleft 
kind; and then it is eafy to conceive of great 
diveriities in the relative coniplexity of thefe two 
clailes of contrivances ; — as for example, in one 
inftance there may be an elaborate ftrudure, and 
few elementary principles; in another, a har- 
mony of a thoufand elements, effedted upon an 
organization that mightbe underflood at aglance. 
If an illudration of this diflindtion were needed, 
we might refer to certain produdls of human in- 
genuity, and perhaps fhould not find a better 
than that furnifhed by the chronometer, or by a 
mufical automaton, in both which a very few of 
the principles or properties of matter are wrought 
upon; namely, gravitation, elafticity, momen- 
tum, fridion, vibration; and thefe few are all 
of one clafs, and might perhaps be reduced to 
two ; while the parts of the mechanifm, and the 
adjuftments which are to produce the required 
regularity of movement, are fo numerous, fo re- 
fined, and fo complicated, as to render either of 
thofe pieces of workman(hip a wonder of fkill, 
icience, and practical ingenuity, as well as of 
manipulative execution. On the other hand, an. 
achromatic lens prefents an inftance of almoft 
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the fimpleft poflible (Irudture, and of the abfence 
of anything that can be called mechanifm, or 
complication of parts ; and yet this mere adap- 
tation of two cryftal difcs, the one to the other, 
which may be underftood at a glance (while the 
chronometer, or the automaton, might long per- 
plex even an intelligent eye) involves, and brings 
into combined operation, not merely certain ab- 
ftrufc mathematical principles, but feveral of the 
mechanical properties of matter, together with 
the laws of light, and the fpecific qualities of 
particular fubflances : in fadl, almoft the round 
of our modern fciences is implicated, directly 
or remotely, in the conftrudlion and ufe of an 
achromatic lens. 

Now to apply the diflindtion, as above ex- 
plained, to our immediate purpofe, we affume 
the probability that the contraft between- the 
prefent animal body, and the future fpiritual 
body, or between terreftrial and celeflial orders, 
will be found to bear an analogy to the differ- 
ence, thus exemplified ; fo that while the animal 
organization of the prefent human body, although 
in fadt it combines many principles, and brings 
into concert many powers, yet excites our ad- 
miration mainly on account of the complexity of 
its parts, the delicacy of its conftrudlion, and the 
elaborate adaptation of fund:ion to function ; on 
the contrary, the fpiritual body fliall, perhaps,r 
be abiblutely homogeneous in its elements, per- 
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fedUy fimple in its conflrudtion, and uniform in 
its ftrufture ; — ^a pure corporeity, Neverthelefs, 
by a wonderful adaptation of its principles, it 
{hall (land actively related to all, or almofl all 
the powers and properties, as well of the ma- 
terial as of the immaterial univerfe ; and (hall 
offer an epitome of all being — paflively fenfible 
of all qualities, potent toward all — the mirror of 
whatever exifts, and an apt agent in every fort 
of movement. 

In a ftruiflure, fuch as we here imagine, it 
would be the harmony of principles^ inftead of the 
complexity of parts ^ that would difplay the in- 
finite refources of the Creative Intelligence ; and 
moreover, a ftrudure of this fort would leave 
human ingenuity in the rear, even at a greater 
diflance than do the terreftrial organizations at 
prefent known to us ; for while the fkill of man 
goes far in effe<fling delicate and complicated 
pieces of mechanifm, it foon reaches its ultimate 
point in attempting to harmonize various prin- 
ciples, within the limits of a fimple ftrudture ; 
nor in fadl is it eafy to name more than two or 
three fignal examples of this kind in the whole 
range of the arts. 

The above-mentioned hypothefis of a fimple 
conftrud:ion of multifarious principles, plainly 
implies, if not a higher exertion, yet a fuller 
difplay of intelligence than is afforded by an 
elaborate conftrudlion of few principles. Or per- 
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haps the difference in this refpedt (hould be thus 
ftated, that, in the former cafe, the Contriving 
Mind ftarts from a higher point, inafmuch as 
there is prefumed a preparatory adaptation of the 
firft elements of the material and fpiritual fyf- 
tems ; and this fpecies of fkill fuppofes an ab- 
fblute knowledge of, and command over, not 
only all things adlual, but all things poflible. 
Man fails in his attempts of this fort, becaufe 
he has no command whatever over things that 
might be, but are not ; and only a very limited 
and glimmering knowledge of unreal, abftradl, 
or poflible exiftence. What he finds ready to 
his hand, he can re-combine ; and there he flops ; 
but the Creator has devifed all elements, ma- 
terial and immaterial, fo as at once to admit of 
certain combinations of them, and to provide for 
every poflible combination which the ultimate, 
and far remote purpofes of his univerfal govern- 
ment may at any time require. Our hypothefis 
is then, that the fpiritual body, and the future 
mode of human exiflence, fhall give evidence 
(not fo clearly given in the prefent world) of an 
abfolute fupremacy in relation to the primary 
laws of the creation, fuch as aflfords room for 
highly complex adaptations of elements and 
principles, within the fimplefl flrudtures. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Tranfitkn of Human Nature from Animal to 
Spiritual Corporeity y apart of the eJiabUJhed Or- 
der of Things. 

pHERE may be, as in fafl: we affume 
that there are, the ftrongeft phy- 
fical reafons for expetSing a new 
and higher kind of life, as intended 
for the human femily. Innumerable analogies 
gathered from the procefles of the vegetable and 
animal world illuArate and corroborate this ex- 
peftation ; while the irreliAible impulfes, or 
inftinfls of the human mind — moral as well as 
intellcftual — fupport it. Neverthelefs, for reli- 
gious purpofcs, and for bearing the ftrefs of our 
moral principles, we muft always choofe to rely 
upon the direft teftimony of the infpired writers. 
Our faith and hope reft upon the affirmation of 
heaven itfelf ; not upon the foundnefs of philo- 
fopbical fpeculations, or even demonftrations, if 
fuch could be obtained. It is not as theorifts, 
but as believers, that we look for another life. 
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And yet there is a particular confequence, re- 
fulting from our receiving the knowledge of 
another life through the medium of a miracu- 
loufly-attefted revelation, which demands to be 
noticed ; and it is this, that the corporeal reno- 
vation of human nature, which may properly be 
regarded as an eftablifhed part ofthe great order 
of the material and fentient univerfe, or as a 
NATURAL TRANSITION, comcs to be aflociated 
in our minds with religious ideas onlyy and fo to 
fhare the fate of a clafs of imprcflions which, 
alas ! with moft men are not the moft conftant 
or fubflantial. 

The infpired writers have a definite commif- 
fion to execute, a fpecial purpofe in view, and an 
extraordinary difpenfation to carry forward ; nor 
do they ever lofe fight of their peculiar office : 
— their bufinefs is, in whatever they may an- 
nounce, or relate, and whether it be in itfelf 
natural or fupernatural, ordinary or otherwife, 
to fix the attention of men upon the divine 
agency, to which they always give a prominence 
that nearly puts out of view fecond caufes. » Man- 
kind looks with eagernefs to that which is vifible 
and proximate ; but the minifters of heaven 
demand devout regard to be paid to that which 
is invifible, and which, although remote, is yet 
principal. God is the fburce of all things, and 
the difpofer of all : and he is fo alike of what 
follows a known and common courfe, as of what 
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breaks in upon that courfe. The infpired writers 
have but one language, the language of piety, 
for events of whatever order ; hence it is that the 
terms and ftyle of a fupernatural narrative run 
through the account they give of even the moft 
ordinary and natural events : not that they ever 
affirm miracles where there were none (a moft 
unworthy fuppofition) but that they convey an 
impreffion, always juft indeed, of the conftant 
prefence of the divine power and providence : in 
a word, they write and fpeak as " feeing Him 
who is invifible.'* 

But there arifes incidentally, from this mode 
of writing, a degree of ambiguity, or we (hould 
rather fay, a degree of difficulty, in difcriminat- 
ing between what was ftridtly miraculous, and 
what fimply natural, in fome of the tranfad:ions 
recorded in Scripture ; for when fadts of the latter 
kind are defcribed as feen from the height of 
heaven, they may appear to have been, what they 
were not — fpecial interpofitions of omnipotence. 
In truth the ordinary and extraordinary adts of 
the divine government differ, rather relatively, 
and as they effisdl our modes of thinking, than 
efTentially. Rigidly confidered, the entrance of 
a human being upon the world, in the common 
courfe of nature, is not lefs really a manifeftation 
of the power and providence of God, in that 
fingle inftance, than is the exit of a human being 
from the world, in a chariot of fire ; there can 
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be no impropriety, therefore, in referring the one 
event, as well as the other, to its proper caufe 
— the power and will of God. But yet when, 
in obedience to the dictates of piety, we have thus 
acknowledged the fupreme agent in relation to 
the ordinary occurrences of life, or to the events 
that belong to the hiftory of nations, it may be 
neceflary, and it is ufeful, to diftribute them 
into claiTes, as natural, or fupernatural ; and it 
is the buiinefs of the Biblical expofitor to make 
this diftindion, wherever it may be done, in ex- 
pounding the infpired hiftories. Now unquef- 
tionably, what may be done in relation to the 
accounts of pail tranfadlions, may alfo be done 
in relation to thofe predid:ed events that are yet 
to mark the deftiny of the human family ; and 
it will perhaps be found, in fbme inflances, that 
our convifiion of the reality of things future, or 
unieen, has fuddenly become more imprefUve, 
merely in confequence of our having feen reafon 
to think of them as natural^ or as proper parts 
of the eAabliihed fcheme of the univerfe, inflead 
of miraculous interruptions of that fcheme. 

In fuch inftances, if fuch there be, it is not 
that events of the latter clais are abftradledly 
lets credible than thofe of the former ; for in 
relation to omnipotence the two kinds ftand on 
precifely the fame level of credibility ; but it is 
merely that, from the coniUtution of our minds, 
and from our habits of thinking, we are able to 
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bring the one home to our conceptions in a more 
vivid and a calmer manner than we can the other. 
Whatever be the mode in which any great change 
in the phyfical condition of man is broughtabout, 
that is to fay, whether it be in fteady and regular 
accordance with the fyftem of the univerfe,oras a 
iingle and unprecedented adl, two things are ftill 
true concerning it, namely, firft, that fuch a 
change muft fpring from the divine power; and 
fecondly, that if it be future, and if remote alfo 
from our ordinary means of information, our 
pofitive belief of it muft reft upon the divine 
teftimony. Thefe fadts eftabliflied, and remem- 
bered, we are then free to confider any future 
iignal event in the hiftory of man in the light 
either of natural, or of fupernaturalcaufation, as 
the reafons adduced in each inftance may feem 
to demand. 

With the daily and hourly miracles (fb to call 
them) of the vegetable and animal world before 
our eyes ; with creations, renovations, tranfi- 
tions, and tranfmigrations innumerable, going 
on, while yet individuality and identity are pre- 
ferved, nothing ought to be thought incredible, 
or even unlikely, concerning the deftiny of man, 
which comports with thefe common wonders, 
and which in itfelf is only an analogous transfor- 
mation. No prejudice of the vulgar can be 
more unphilofophical than is that which would 
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obftrud:, for a moment^ our acquiefcence in the 
belief of a future transfufion of human nature, 
with its individuality, into a new and more refined 
corporeal ftrudture. The profound refources of 
the divine intelligence are conftantly being de- 
veloped in our view, not in a thoufand modes 
merely, but in a hundred thoufand; and it is 
perfedlly manifeft that this Sovereign Intelli- 
gence — mafter of whatever is abftradedly pof- 
fible — delights in taking the utmoft range of 
diverfity, not merely as to fafhion, but as to rule 
and condition, and as to hiftory and circum- 
ftance ; and if fo low a mode of fpeaking were 
tolerable, one might fay, the probabilities that 
man, the chief terreftrial animal, and an animal 
of fo complex a conftitution, is deftined to un- 
dergo feveral tranfitions, are as a thoufand to one 
to the contrary. Everything belonging to human 
nature is myfterious : or rather, befpeaks the 
exiftence of powers and inftinds undeveloped^ and 
which, though they juft indicate their prefence, 
do not reach their apparent end in the prefent 
ftate. 

It is true, indeed, that many fpecies of animals 
fulfil (fo far as we know) the law of their exift- 
ence, and reach their higheft excellence, under 
one form of life; and then die, as they were born, 
with no other difference than what belongs to the 
changes involved in growth and decay. But then 
none of thefe fpecies offer, in their organization. 
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any indications of incompletenefs, or fliow the 
latent types of an expected metamorphofis ; 
whereas, in every cafe where a tranfition from 
one mode of life to another is to take place, the 
germs of the future being are wrapped up in the 
organization of the prefent being ; and in every 
fuch inftance a well-pradtifed naturalift, in exa- 
mining it (fuppofing it to have been hitherto un- 
known to him) during its initial ftage, would, 
without hefitation, announce it to have in prof- 
pedl another, and a higher mode of life ; for he 
would difcern within, or upon it, the fymbols of 
its deftined progreflion, and he would find in its 
habits certain inflindts that have reference to a 
more perfed: manner of exiftence. Now is it 
io with man ? We have already taken this for 
granted, and the theme is one that has often been 
touched, and is not a neceflary part of our argu- 
ment, inafmuch as the tafk we have chofen is 
not that of proving the truth of the dodtrine of 
a future life, but that of following fome probable 
conjedlures concerning it, taken as true, on the 
authority of the Chriftian writings. Neverthe- 
lefs a word or two may be allowed on the fub- 
jcdl before we pafs on. 

The propofition, then, which we affume is 
this, that the rational and moral confcioufhefs, 
with the various faculties therein comprifed, is 
to furvive the decompofition of the animal ftruc- 
ture, and is to attach itfelf to a new and more 
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refined ftrudlure. Of courfe, therefore, it is not 
to the animal organization that we are to look, 
as if to find there the fymbols of a metamorphofis, 
or the germs of another type of life ; for the mere 
animal is to accomplifh its purpofes in the prefent 
initial era of human exigence ; and, like other 
intranfitive fpecies, it develops all its parts, and 
falls into decay without leaving any renafcent ele- 
ment. But it is among the moral lentiments and 
the intellectual faculties, that is to fay, within the 
circle of the proper confcioufiiefs of the man, 
that we ought to find, if at all, the indications of 
a fecond birth, and of a new economy of life. 
Now all that has been faid, and that may be faid, 
and it is not a little, in illuftration of the theorem 
of the immortality of man, as forefliown by his 
moral fenfe, by his expectation of retribution, 
by his afpirations after a better exiftence, by the 
vaft compafs of his faculties, and by his inftinc- 
tive horror of annihilation — all thefe prognoftics 
of futurity, and if there are any other, are capable 
of being condenfed into a fingle propofition, 
fetting forth the fad — a fadt the mere ftatement 
of which contains virtually a demonftrative proof 
of the principle it involves, namely — That the 
idea, or the expectation of another life is a con- 
ftant element of human nature, or an original 
article in the phyfiology of man. Shall any one 
deny that the human family has harboured the 
thought of living again after death ? or if any 
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one would labour to fliow that this common ex- 
pedtation is groundlcfs, his very argument, and 
the ftrefs and ingenuity of his reafoning, afford 
the beft fort of evidence that the inftindtive be- 
lief of immortality is too general, and is too 
deeply feated to be eafily loofened. 

Now let this mere fadt, dripped of whatever, 
by the moft fevere analyfis, we may rejedl as ad- 
ventitious, be coldly regarded, in a purely phy- 
iiological light ; and let it be put on the ground 
of analogy with any fadts that may feem naturally 
to comport with it ; — as, for example, with the 
preparations that are made by any of the tranfi- 
tivc fpecies of animals (whether blindly or wit- 
tingly) for their approaching metamorphofis. 
If an animal — an infed: — the hiftory of which, 
at prefent, we know nothing of, is obferved, at 
a certain feafon of the year, to abandon its ufual 
haunts, and to turn away from its wonted enjoy- 
ments, and to feek for itfelf a crevice, or fecure 
afylum, fit for affording it what it muft imme- 
diately need in its new and untried condition ; if 
it is feen to be employed in a manner which has 
no utility whatever in relation to its prefent mode 
of life ; — in fuch a cafe, we infer, without a 
fhadow of doubt, that the creature is following 
a fure leading of nature; nor fliould we deem 
anything much more unaccountable or mon-. 
ftrous, than to find that all this forecafting of 
futurity, and all thefe prudential operations came 
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to nothings and that the deluded infedt^ inflead 
of awaking in gaiety from its tranfition-torpor, 
had utterly perifhed, and that its dufl had been 
irrecoverably fcattered by the winds. 

What found principle of philofophy, then, for- 
bids our looking at the human fpecies as the 
chief of the terreftrial tribes, and then inferring 
that the fum of human inftindts, impreffions, 
expectations, and opinions (taken at large), con- 
ftituting as they do the elements of our conftitu- 
tion, the parts of our nature, are to be held in- 
fallible indications of what awaits the fpecies, 
and as phyfically prophetic of its deftiny? Our 
prefent argument is reducible to a very few 
words, or to a fyllogifm that contains its own 
demonftration. Man, we affirm, is to undergo 
a metamorphofis, and is to pafs on to another 
ftage of exiftence — becaufe, by the conftitution 
of his mind, he expedls to do fo. 

But we are told that it is among the charac- 
teriftics of human nature to admit, and to adhere 
to, many groundlefs opinions ; and if we fhould 
deny this, an opponent would fay — * You affirm 
my opinion of the futility of the dodtrine of a 
future life to be falfe ; yet it is mine, and the 
opinion, too, of many/ In reply, we freely admit 
this fad, and allow that an adherencie to bafelefs 
prejudices is a charadteriftic of human nature ; 
but we muft infift upon an important diftindlion, 
which is this, that, although any particular per- 
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fuafion may be unfounded, and any fingle dogma 
may be falfe, and any one chain of reafoning 
fbphifticaly yet it muft by no means be granted, 
either, that the reafoning faculty in man is, in 
its firft principles, illufive, or that the abftrad: 
import, or condenfed value of human belief, 
taken together, can be at variance with truth 
and nature ; or that the common inftindls of the 
human family are nugatory, and have no end, or 
final caufe. Suppofitions fuch as thefe are con- 
tradicted by the entire analogy of the animated 
world; as well as that they are abftradtedly 
improbable and repulfive. Thus, for example, 
any one of the religions profefled by particular 
tribes of men may be falfe, in whatever diftin- 
guifhes it from other religions ; that is to fay, in 
whatever is partial and peculiar; but the re- 
ligious inftindt, and the abftraft belief of invifible 
creative power, is not falfe ; and fo any fpecific 
expectation of what awaits us after death, may 
prove a dream ; but not fo the human expecta- 
tion at large of furviving the diflblution of the 
body, Thofe (heer errors of which men indi- 
vidually, or nationally, have been the vidtims, 
are always of a kind that may be traced to arti- 
ficial and accidental caufes, fuch as the influence 
of interefted impoftors, or enthufiafls ; or they 
have fprung from the vanity and perverfity of 
philofophers, or founders of fedls. But, on the 
contrary, the common or generic impreffions. 
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expedtations, and opinions of man, fpring un- 
qucftionably from the elements of his nature ; 
and how much fbever they may be warped, or 
exaggerated, deformed, reprefled, or denied, they 
reappear, everywhere, and in every age, with 
unabated force, and with very nearly the fame 
eflcntial properties. Thefe opinions and impref- 
fions muft be fubftantially true, if there be truth 
or harmony at all in the fcheme of the univerfe. 
Among fuch phyfical elements of human nature, 
the prime is the belief of an Intelligent Firft 
Caufe ; and the fecond, is the belief of a future 
life, and a retributive economy. To impugn, 
then, the dodlrine of immortality, or of another 
ftage of exiftence, fucceeding the prefent, is to 
find a fpecies, marked in the moft diftind: man- 
ner with the indications of a future transforma- 
tion, and yet to affirm that no transformation 
a<ftually awaits it. 

But if a future life does await the human 
family, and if it be a change involved in the 
original conilitution of our nature, then it muft 
be allowable to ipeak of it, and of the means and 
mode of the change, as we might of any other 
part of the fcheme of the univerfe : — ^yet always 
with a becoming modefty and ferioufnefs ; and 
this, notwithftanding the particular circumftance 
attending our belief of the fad:, namely, that 
our perfuafion of it refts upon evidence which 
has been miraculoufly conveyed to us; and not- 
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withftanding the fad: alfo, that the renovation of 
human nature, when brought about, ftiall be 
cffefted in a manner bearing peculiarly upon the 
religious condition of men, as individually ac- 
countable. 

Every fignal event, affedting the welfare either 
of individuals or of nations, may, with the 
ftridteft propriety, be viewed, either lirft, as a 
natural produ(5l of common caufes, or as an ad: 
of the divine government toward the individual, 
or the community, and as carrying with it a fpe- 
cial meaning, in relation to the principles of the 
great moral economy under which mankind per- 
fonally, and in the aggregate, are moving for- 
ward. Thus, for an inftance, the firft defolation 
of Jerufalem was in truth — what it is reprefented 
to have been by the infpircd hiftorians and pro- 
phets — an immediate judgment of God upon the 
nation's impiety and infatuation ; a judgment 
long threatened, and, in the deftined moment, 
accomplifhed. Neverthelefs, it was the natural 
confequence, not merely of the perfonal ambition 
of the Babylonifh monarch, but of the altered 
relative pofition of nations within the range of 
the Chaldean power. In like manner, that 
vifible difplay of the divine difpleafure which 
marked the fecond defolation of the Jewifli ftate, 
by the fword of the Romans, may, without any 
diminution of our religious fentiments concern- 
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ing it, be traced as eafily and naturally to its 
proximate political caufes, as we fo trace the fall 
of any modern republic. And what is true in 
reference to things on a fmallcr fcale, is not 
untrue, or irrational, in relation to things on a 
larger fcale. No principle of piety — piety well 
underftood — forbids our confidering, under this 
fame twofold afped:, the defolation of the world 
by the general deluge, which, while it was, in 
the fuUcft fenfe, an outburfting of divine wrath, 
provoked by the boundlefs wickednefs of the 
human race, was, at the fame time, an event at- 
tributable, like an earthquake, or the eruption 
of a volcano, or the inundation of a province, 
to the working of telluric forces, whether chemi- 
cal, mechanical, meteorological, or fidereal. If, 
from an ill-judged fear of giving way to a fcep- 
tical temper, we refufe to entertain the phyfical, 
along with the religious view of thefe, and of 
fimilar events, we expofe ourfelves to the danger 
of being driven altogether from our religious 
convictions, by proofs, not to be refifted, of na- 
tural agency in bringing thofe events about On 
the contrary, a well digefted perfuafion of the 
perfedl confiftency of the natural, and the fpiri- 
tual economies under which we are placed, 
at once exempts our religious faith from all 
jeopardy, and brings our confidence in the cer- 
tainty of the divine promifes and threatenings 
home to the mind, with the moft impreffive 
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force and vividneft. It is not the Icflening, but 
the enhancing of religious fentiments toward 
which we are now tending. 

In like manner, and in adherence to the fame 
rule, we might find our falutary apprehenfion of 
that fecond, and yet more tremendous defolation 
of this our planet by fire, which awaits it, to be 
fuddenly and greatly ftrengthened by our feeing 
reafon to confider it as a phyfical event, to which, 
from their very conftitution, all the planetary 
bodies are expofed, and which, under certain 
conjundlures, muft inevitably happen; and which 
our own planet is always in imminent danger of. 
If it be the ill chance of a family to occupy the 
upper ftories of a vaft laboratory, wherein pro- 
cefies are carrying on, fuch as would want only 
the flighteft accident to produce an inftantaneous 
and fatal explofion, fuch a family, knowing the 
conditions of its tenancy, afluredly ftiould live 
mindful of what may, any hour, be their fate. 

The phyfical fortunes of our globe (let the 
phrafe be for a moment allowed) have already, 
as we cannot doubt, included more than one 
chaotic convulfion ; and it has undergone, if not 
more than one univerfal fubmerfion in water, at 
leaft one fufion by fire. It may then have to 
pais through another, at fome period when, 
either by collifion with fome erratic celeflial 
body, or by the gradually advancing vehemence 
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of the central furnace, the pent-up energy of 
telluric combuftion (hall get vent, and becoming 
ungovernable, fhall, in the rage of a day, or of 
a month, leave nothing mundane undiflblved 
that, in its nature, may yield to the intenfity of 
heat. 

Such, then, being the probable fate (if we may 
flill fpeak phyfically) of this planet, and perhaps 
of others of the fyftem, it is what we may be 
looking for ; and as if our pofition were like that 
of the occupiers of the vine valleys, on the trem- 
bling flanks of Etna or Vefuvius, whom we may 
imagine to have been informed, or to know on 
fome rational grounds, that, by the flow but in- 
ceflant enlargement of the fiery abyfs beneath 
them, the entire cruft and framework of the 
mountain muft, within fome calculable period, 
fall in, and the vaft circuit of its bafc be con- 
verted into a fea of flame and fulphur. On jufl 
fuch conditions, may we fay, does the human 
family tread, from age to age, the foil of their 
native planet. Now all this, which would 
happen, and at the very moment when it fliall 
happen, if there were no rational and account- 
able family upon the earth, (hall, when it does 
take place, come in at the deflined hour to ac- 
complifh the fpecial intentions of the divine 
government toward the defcendants of Adam. 
To us men it will be, in a peculiar fenfe, as to 
all mundane creatures it will be, in a common 
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fcnfe, the terrible day of wrath — a day not by 
any propitiation to be averted. 

It is true that when the prefent progrefs and 
profpefts of nations are confidered, and when 
the yet undeveloped powers of nature, in feveral 
regions of the earth, are calculated, a ftrong, or 
almoft an irrefiflible perfuafion is engendered, 
as if long cycles of centuries were ftill in referve 
for the human family, during which civiliza- 
tion and happinefs (hall be fpreading, until the 
combined faculties of the phyfical and moral 
world (hall have produced their utmoft fum of 
good. But then there are other confiderations 
which may well lead us to regard fuch expedla- 
tions as extremely fallacious, and as very likely 
to be difappointed. What we fee taking place 
on a fmall fcale, may poflibly take place on a 
larger fcale : as for example ; — a diftrift of coun- 
try, or a few acres only, has been redeemed 
from the wildernefs, and is juft beginning to re- 
ward the enterprife and ability of a meritorious 
band of fettlers ; and we confidently realize, in 
idea, the wealth, and the thriving population, 
which within a century muft cover it. But an 
inundation, or an earthquake, lays wafte the fair 
territory; — its occupiers perifli in the catas- 
trophe, or are Scattered, never to be reaflembled ; 
and the whole falls back into its primeval favage- 
nefs. What now is our little planet, but a narrow 
province of a vaft empire ; and the fate of a dif- 

N 
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tridl, or of a farm within it, may be the fate of 
the whole. If a dyke bulges, and lets in the 
ocean, if a fire confumes a faftory or a city — 
the cruft of the globe may bulge, and the cen- 
tral forces of water, or of fire, or of both in 
conflid, may defolate all continents. None can 
affirm, while thefe lefier calamities are matters 
of frequent occurrence, that the greater fhall 
never happen. 

Whether it is to take place in that fame day 
of telluric ruin, or not (which is not our prefent 
queftion) there is to be, and it is to come in as a 
proper part of the great economy of the univerfe, 
a fecond birth of the human family, when all 
born of Eve, (hall, by the creative energy, live 
again ; and, whether for the better or the worfe, 
individually, (hall take their fland upon a higher 
level of phyfical exiflence than at firfl. This 
tranfition, which now we find it fb difficult to 
think of, otherwife than with a fort of incredu- 
lous apprehenfion, as a myilerious article of our 
ChrifHan faith, fhall, when it occurs, be felt, 
however momentous in its confequences, as a 
fimple fadt, and as forming a natural epoch in 
the hiflory of man, whom we fhall then under- 
fland to be a creature deftined, from the firfl, to 
metamorphofes, and to far extended progreffion. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

^he Sururaance of Individual CharaBer^ and of 
the Moral Confcioufnefs. 

CERTAIN degree of illufion at- 
taches to whatever is future and 
^1 untried ; and this ialfe colour, 
fpread over our profpefts, at one 
time exaggerates our hopes, and at another, by 
reason, damps them as much. If a future 
change in our condition be of a very extenlive 
and important kind, we are very apt to fuppofe 
that, even if our confcioufneis of identity be not 
impaired by the event, our ordinary modes of 
feeling, and our chara<^eriftic fentiments and 
tafles, will none of them remain the fame. 
From prcvioufly entertaining thefe deluiive ex- 
pe<^tions it happens, when we come adually to 
pais through fome fuch important revolution of 
our perfonal condition, that our firfl emotions 
are not fo much thofe of furprife at the great- 
nefs of the change, as of dilappointment at the 
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fmall extent to which it has afFedted our ufual 
fenfations, and at finding how little our cuftomary 
perfonal confcioufnefs has been difturbed. We 
feel ourfelves poflefled of the fame familiar felf 
— of the fame peculiarities of tafte ; and that the 
very fame moral and mental habits have pafled 
on with us, through the hour of tranfition, from 
one condition of life to another ; nor can we fay 
that this tranfition, in itfelf, has made us more 
wife or virtuous, or that it has enhanced, by fo 
much as a particle, our perfonal merits; although 
it may have enlarged our range of action, and 
perhaps have added to our means of enjoy- 
ment. 

Now we may reafbnably imagine that it will 
be precifely thus in the moment of our paflage 
from the prefent, to another mode of exiflence. 
The feveral powers of life fhall have become 
more intenfe in their activity, our confcioufnefs 
will have been expanded ; the faculties will no 
longer labour and faint at their tafks, or relapfe 
exhauded : life will burn clear and fleady, and 
will need no replenifhing ; but yet the inner 
man — the individual — the moral perfonality, 
will be untouched : — the remembrance of yef- 
terday, and of its little hiflory, will be diflindt 
and familiar ; and we fhall come to an inflanta- 
neous conviction of the momentous praftical 
truth, that the phyfical and the moral nature are 
fo thoroughly independent one of the other, as 
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that the greateft imaginable revolution paffing 
upon the former, fliall leave the latter fimply 
what it was. 

A ftiort feafon, probably, will be enough to 
impart to us an eafy familiarity with our new 
home, and a ready ufe of our corporeal inftru- 
ments, and a facility in joining in with the eco- 
nomy around us. Moreover, it is reafonable to 
believe that, whereas, in the prefent flate, the 
heterogeneous elements of mind and matter, as 
conforted within the animal organization, are 
held together as by force, and fb as to occafion 
a vague feeling, coming over us at times, as if 
we were dreaming, or as if our very life were an 
enigma, and as if we were held back from adtual 
con tad with what is real and fubftantial; — on the 
contrary, when the corporeal nature has become 
nothing elfe than the inflrument and vehicle of 
the mind, and when the two elements of our 
exigence have come to be perfedlly blended, and 
when, as a confequence, our feelings are all of 
one fort, and when our feveral energies and im- 
pulfes, inftead of counteradting one the other, 
fhall flow on always in the fame diredtion, that 
then there (hall attend us an incomparably more 
vivid fenfe of reality — that then we (hall per- 
ceive all things with a (harp intenfity, and (hall 
have a bright, vivid, confcioufnefs of life, fuch 
as (hall make us think of the gone by period of 
animal life, as if, indeed, it had been a dream. 
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It is fo that a man may have groped his way, 
hour after hour, acrofs a marfhy level, veiled in 
fogs, till he comes to the foot of a fteep, where, 
after fome arduous fteps, he gains a height, and 
not only overlooks the mifts of the fwamp, but 
beholds a wide illumed landfcape, and the clear 
fky, and the fun. 

At the moment of recognifing our perfonal 
confcioufhefs, after pafiing through the future 
phyfical transformation, what we muft fix upon 
will unqueftionably be our habitual emotions, 
tafles, and moral difpofitions ; for it is thefe that 
conftitute the very core of our being, and it is 
thefe that muft ftand out, with fo much the more 
charadteriflic diftindtnefs, when whatever that 
was accidental and adjundtive has fallen ofif from 
us. All merely animal fenfations will have been 
fuperfeded ; all mechanical and technical habits 
will have loft their means and occafions ; the in- 
telledlual furniture will, for the moft part, or 
perhaps entirely, have given place to knowledge 
of a more diredt and fubftantial kind ; but the 
fentiments we have cherifhed, and the afifeiSions 
that have fettled down upon the mind, and which 
conftitute its character — thefe, now, with a bold 
fupremacy, will make up our confcioufhefs, and 
compel us to confefs ourfelves to be the fame. 
Much, indeed, that belonged to our firft ftage of 
exiftence, will, in the retrofpeft, appear fhadowy 
and unimportant ; but not fb any of thofe events 
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or courfes of condudl that ftiall be found to have 
created or controlled our moral being. 

It is plain that, when any order of beings is to 
pafs under a renovating procefs, the procefs muft 
be of a kind analogous to the properties which 
are to be fb transformed ; thus, for inftance, it 
can be nothing but a phyfical power, and a feries 
of phyfical tranfitions, that muft tranflate an 
animal from one condition of organization to 
another ; and thus, too, it can be nothing elfe but 
a moral power, and a moral procefs, or a work- 
ing upon the affediions by motives, that can effeft 
a tranfition from one moral condition to another. 
It is, indeed, eafy to admit the illufion that, if we 
were but tranfported to a purer fphere, and were 
but exempted from certain evil influences, we 
(hould at once become virtuous ; but a fuppofi- 
tion fuch as this will not bear to be examined ; 
for although external caufes may have had a 
powerful influence, at firft, in producing our 
prefent moral difpofitions, and fo in determining 
our charadler, thefe difpofitions, when once 
formed, poflefe a fixed continuity of their own, 
which is by no means deftroyed merely by re- 
moving the exterior influences whence they 
arofe : and, moreover, fuch difpofitions, or fet- 
tled paflions, when actually confolidated, include 
a reprodudlive energy ; — they are living powers ; 
they vegetate, and cover the entire furface of 
the foul. The moral nature then, or the per- 
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fonal charadlcr, far from being open to renova- 
tion merely by the means of a phyfical tranfition 
from one mode of life to another, or by a paf- 
fage from one fet of circumftances to another, is 
not to be redlified, if at all, otherwife than by 
its coming under the operation of congruous in- 
fluences; that is to fay, it muft be wrought 
upon by moral confiderations, and mud be 
fwayed by reafons. 

An inftantaneous change, either from good to 
evil, or from evil to good, if efi^edled in a fo- 
vereign manner by a foreign power, and effedled 
irrefpedlively of an economy of motives, would 
rather be the annihilation of one being, and the 
creation of another, than the changing of the 
charadler of the fame being; for it is of the 
very nature of a change of charadler that there 
be an internal procefs, a concurrence of the will, 
and a yielding of the rational faculties to rational 
inducements ; and alfo the giving way of one 
fpecies of defires, and of one clafs of habits, to 
another. While, therefore, it confifts perfedlly 
with the abftradl reafon of things, and with 
what we fee around us in nature, to expert that 
the future tranfition from the prefent mode of 
exiftence to another will be eflfedled immediately 
by the divine power, it diredlly contradidls, not 
merely the reafon of things abftradledly, but our 
adtual knowledge and experience of the princi- 
ples of the moral and intelledlual fyftem, to hope 
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for any fuch fovereign renovation of our difpo- 
iitionSy as confequent upon an enlargement of 
our faculties^ or upon a change of fcene, cir- 
cumftance^ and fociety. That the Sovereign 
Benevolence may indeed, if it pleafes, io touch 
the fprings of our motives as to bring about 
effedively a change of charadter, is by no means 
to be denied ; and indeed fuch an ad of grace 
lies at the foundation of that economy of mercy 
under which we are now placed ; but then this 
exertion of fpiritual influence always flows in 
the channel of moral means and inducements ; 
nor are we entitled to look for it under any other 
conditions than thofe that are explicitly laid 
down, and folemnly infifted upon by the infpired 
writers, who ftridlly confine our expectations of 
efficacious grace to the prefent economy, and 
who, in the tones of awful warning, announce 
this to be the day of falvation, and this the ac- 
cepted feafon of mercy. 

A little confideration may convince us that to 
indulge an expedtation of a fudden and phyfical 
reftoration of moral foundnefs, by a fovereign 
aft, in the fame way that we may look for a re- 
novation of our corporeal faculties, mufl diredlly 
tend to bring the mind into a flate in which 
nothing lefs than the mofl prodigious of all 
miracles could avail for its refloration. The 
firfl principles of a moral economy are imme- 
diately nullified when we perfuade ourfelves that 
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our moral nature does not differ from our animal 
organization, in relation to the divine power, 
and that the one, like the other, might be re- 
inftated by a word. The hope, well fuflained 
as it is, of a happy and not a very remote reno- 
vation of our bodily and intellectual exigence, 
and of an entrance upon a higher and a wider 
field of action and enjoyment, does indeed im- 
part a kindling impulfe, and a much needed 
energy, to the langui(hing principles of virtue ; 
but thefe very principles, upon the force and 
vivacity of which our future welfare abfolutely 
depends, could only be relaxed, or totally de- 
ftroyed, by our fuppofing that, when we wake up 
in another world, we fhall find a miracle to have 
been wrought unconfcioufly upon our tempers, 
defires, and afiedtions — and fuch a miracle as 
fuperfedes the mortifying tafk of now reprefling 
malign and fenfual difpofitions, and of cherifh- 
ing thofe that are pure and benevolent. 

We conclude, then, that any expectation of an 
improvement of the moral nature, merely in con- 
fequence of a tranfition from a lower to a higher 
ftage of phyfical exiftence, will be found delu- 
five. And yet, though we muft not fuppofe 
the moral faculties to be renovated by fuch a 
tranfition, we may well believe that it will give 
fcope to a much increafed intenfityof all emotions 
and afitCtions of this clafs, whether they be 
benign or malignant, pure or fordid. This pro- 
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bable enhancement of feeling in another life 
deferves fome attention ; for it is conceivable 
that the moft profound or agitating fenfations of 
which we are confcious in the prefent flate> may 
feem trivial, when they come to be compared 
with the correfponding paffions and afiedtions of 
the future life. 

Every one accuftomed to refleft upon the ope- 
rations of his own mind muft be aware of a dii^ 
tindlion between the intellectual and the moral 
faculties, as to the rate at which they feverally 
move ; for while the reafoning power advances 
in a manner that might be likened to an increafe 
according to the rule of arithmetical progrefiion, 
and which confifls in the adding of one propofi- 
tion to another, and in the accumulation of equal 
quantities; it is, on the contrary, the charac- 
teriftic of the paflions, and of all intenfe fenti- 
ments, to rife with an accelerated movement, 
and to increafe at the rate, as of a geometrical 
progreflion. Even the milder emotions of love 
and joy, and much more vehement fenfations, 
fuch as hatred, anger, jealoufy, revenge, defpair, 
tend always toward this fort of rapid enhance- 
ment, and fail to do fo only as they are checked, 
either by a fenfe of danger, connected with the 
indulgence of them, or by feelings of corporeal 
exhauflion, or by the interference of the inci- 
dents and interefts of common life. Efpecially 
it is to be noticed that thofe of the emotions 
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which kindle, or which are kindled, by the 
imagination, are liable to an acceleration fuch 
as produces a phyfical excitement, highly peril- 
ous both to mind and body, and needing to be 
fpeedily diverted. And although the purely 
moral emotions are not accompanied with pre- 
cifely the fame fort of corporeal difturbance, 
neverthelefs, when they actually gain full pof- 
feffion of the foul, they rapidly exhauft the phy- 
fical powers, and bring on a ftate of torpor, or 
of general indiflference. 

Now this exhauftion manifeflly belongs to 
the animal organization ; nor can we doubt that, 
if it were poflible to retain the body in a ftate 
of neutrality, or of perfedl quiefcence, from the 
firft to the laft, during a feafon of profound emo- 
tion, then thefe fame aftedtions might advance 
much further, and become far more intenfe, 
than, as it is, they ever can or may. The cor- 
poreal limitation of the pafiions becomes, in 
truth, a matter of painful confcioufnefs, when- 
ever they rife to an unufual height, or are long 
continued; and there takes place then, within 
the bofom, an agony, partly animal, partly 
mental, and a very uneafy fenfe of the inade- 
quatenefs of our ftrongeft emotions to the occa- 
fion that calls them out. We feel, that we 
cannot feel as wefhould : emotions arefruftrated, 
and the afitdlions which fhould have fprung up- 
ward, are detained in a paroxyfm on earth. It 
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is thus with the nobleft fentiments, and thus 
with profound grief; and the malign and vin- 
didive paflions draw their tormenting force from 
this very fenfe of reftraint, and they rend the 
foul becaufe they can move it fo little. Does 
there not arife, amid thefe convulfions of our 
nature, a tacit anticipation of a future ftate, in 
which the foul fhall be able to feel unboundedly, 
and to take its fill of emotion ? 

Except among the infane, no emotions are 
permanent, or invariably uppermoft ; but in fur- 
rendering a powerful emotion, or in allowing it 
to be difplaced by interefts and feeling of a 
more common clafs, we confefs the prefent in- 
feriority of our nature, which will bear fo little ; 
and we filently confole ourfelves by the inftinc- 
tive belief that a time will come when the paf- 
fions (hall take their high courfe, without paufe 
or reftraint. It is with a fomewhat analogous 
feeling that, when the defire of knowledge is 
thwarted, we remand this appetite of the foul to 
a future life. The neceflities of the body, and 
its appetites, are the ruling powers of the prefent 
ftate ; while the paflions and affedtions are ac- 
ceflbries only, which muft not have more than 
their feafons of indulgence ; and they muft take 
a fubordinate place, for this very reafon, that it 
is their eflence, if freely indulged, to abforb the 
foul, and to exclude every other object and pur- 
fuit ; whereas an indulgence of the intelledtual 
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taftes may be made to coniift much better with 
ibme regard to the ordinary interefts of life. 
Now this charafteriftic exclufivenefs of the 
moral fentiments and pafiions^ ought to be re- 
garded as an indication of that fupremacy which 
belongs to them, and which they muft ulti- 
mately acquire. Thofe powers of our nature 
which now are to be reprefled, and confined to 
moments, becaufe, if let loofe, they would be- 
come mafters of the foul, in a manner incom- 
patible with our bodily and fbcial welfare, will, 
we cannot doubt, at length reach their rightful 
afcendancy, and give law, in an irrefiflible man- 
ner, to the a&ive and intellectual faculties. 
Thefe latter are but means to an end — the 
highefl reafon is no more ; and the time fhall 
come when what is inftrumental fhall give place 
to what is fupreme and final. 

And when the fbvereign faculties of the foul 
— its afiedtions — fhall have gained the fway that 
belongs to them, they will no doubt put the in- 
flrumental faculties into a flate of much more 
energetic adtion than they ever reach at prefent, 
whUe impeUed in an inconfknt and irregular 
manner, and often by motives of an inferior 
clafs. Far from fuppofing that, in a higher 
region, where the affe<^ons fhall be more intenfe 
and more permanent, nothing fhall be done or 
thought of, but to indulge thefe profound fenti- 
ments, or that an invariable, inactive, unpro- 
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du£tive ec{tafy, is to fill the endleis circle of 
ages, on the contrary, we alTumc it as certain 
that every a£tive faculty, corporeal and rational, 
ihall then come into play at a vaftly enhanced 
rate, and with much more fruit and advantage, 
than at prefent : — the impulfe being greater and 
more uniform, the movement (hall be propor- 
tionably accelerated. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Correfpondence between the Prefent and the Future 
Empltyment of the ASihe Principles of Human 
Nature. 

^F once we relinquifh the principle 
of analogy, as applicable to the 
I divine operations and government, 
we abandon all the means we have 
of extending our knowledge, and we are left in 
a ftate of diftreffing incertitude, in relation to 
the moil momentous fubjeiSts. But if the rule 
of analogy may really be relied upon, and if it 
be fafe to conclude that a praftical correfpond- 
ence of means and ends connects the training we 
are fubjefted to in the prefent life, with the 
employments of the life to come, and if the 
prefent is indeed to be regarded as am education 
for the future, then docs it appear certain that 
an initiatory courfe, of which, when it is aufpi- 
cioufly pafled through, the produd confifts in 
forming habits of patient and ilrenuous exertion, 
of order, of felf-denial, and conftancy, and in 
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cheri filing the fpirit of enterprife and courage, 
and in bringing both mind and body into a ftate 
in which the utmoft poffible may be done and 
borne — we fay fuch a courfe will be followed 
by another that (hall demand, and bring into 
cxercife, thefe very fame qualities and habits, 
and fliall put them to work ftill more intenfely. 
Can we believe that the precious and coftly 
fruits of a long and painful culture, in the pre- 
fent ftate, are all to fall to the earth, and perifli, 
juft as they are ripened ? 

But it may be afked. What fcope can there 
be for the exercife of the ftrenuous virtues, or 
what room for patience, conftancy, courage, in a 
world of peace, love, and abfolute fecurity ? Now 
in replying to this natural inquiry, it might 
be allowable firft to fift a little the evidence on 
which our common notions of the future life 
are founded ; and perhaps it might appear that 
in this, as in fo many other inftances, the entire 
fcriptural evidence comprifes fome counterpoifed 
ftatements, from a comparifon of which, and 
not from any one portion of it, our belief ought 
to be derived ; but waiving any fuch Biblical 
inveftigations, a little attention to the fubjedt 
will enable us to conceive of fuch a fubftitution 
of one operation of the moral powers, for 
another, as may give exercife to the bold and 
arduous virtues without implying either pofitive 
fuftering or perfonal danger. Let us make this 

o 
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attempt to conceive of what we may call — 

TRANSMUTED MORAL QUALITIES. 

We may begin with that main element of 
terreftrial virtue — pious refignation to the divine 
willy and a calm fortitude^ under circumftances 
of privation, difappointment, and fuiFering. 
How then, it may be afked, can any fuch habit 
of the mind, together with the fentiments that 
attach to it, find place in a region of felicity ? 
With the view of finding a fatisfaftory (or at 
leaft a fufficient) folution of this difficulty, we 
fhould afk ourfelves on what ground it is we 
conclude that the principles of the divine go- 
vernment, and the adtual adminiflration of thofe 
principles, fhall all be fpread open to us, under 
a full light, at the moment of our entrance upon 
the upper world ? No fuch fuppofition can in 
faft be made good ; and on the contrary, reafon 
may be fhown for thinking that thofe practical 
and temporary trials of our implicit confidence 
in the divine redlitude and benevolence with 
which here we are exercifed, are, in truth, pre- 
parations for fome far more difficult afts and 
habits of filent reverential fubmiffion, than are 
as yet called for. The lefTon we learn in fur- 
rendering, for inflance, the darling joys of life, 
one after another, may feem a mere fchooling — 
an unreal play, when we come into a pofition of 
nearer concernment with the vafl movements 
of the divine government ; and then, even al- 
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though we fhould not be expofed to perfonal 
fufFerings or lofles, yet with the more intenfc 
feniibilities belonging to a higher mode of exift- 
cnce, and in view of tranfadtions of which here 
we think little^ or know nothing, we may be 
thrown back with force upon our already ac- 
quired fentiments of loyal and devout acqui- 
eicence in the meafures of abfolute wifdom and 
redtitude^ and we may be compelled to confefs 
that the habit of mind which had been forming 
on earth, was far from being fuperfluous in re- 
lation to the events and duties of our after life 
in heaven. 

A due coniideration of the efTential, and there- 
fore the unalterable difparity which feparates 
finite and dependent minds from the Infinite 
Mind, will lead us to perceive that no future 
advancements, whatever, that may be made by 
the former, in knowledge or goodnefs, or intel- 
lectual power, can in any fenfible degree leflen 
the interval between the Creator and his crea- 
tures, even the moft exalted of them. It is very 
true that a humble clafs of beings may at length 
overtake and outftrip a higher clafs; and yet 
the higheft fliall never feel themfelves to be ap- 
proximating to the Supreme Perfedtion. It is 
at once mathematically and metaphyfically cer- 
tain, that the finite can never meafure the infi- 
nite ; and inafmuch as it does not either meafure 
or grafp it, the fymmetry of the infinite can 
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never be feen, or be otherwife than hypotheti- 
cally aflumed, and devoutly confided in. The 
attributes of God muft therefore always furpafs 
the comprehenfion of his creatures ; and if his 
attributes are incomprehenfible, the vifible adts 
too, which are the products of thofe attributes, 
can be but imperfeftly underftood. At leaft it 
muft happen, in certain critical conjunftures of 
the univerfal fcheme of things, that infuperable 
difficulties will prefent themfelves, and that, as 
often as great epochs give place one to another, 
an abyfs will be opened, into which not the 
moft exalted minds can dare to look with a 
fteadfaft gaze, and from the brink of which fuch 
will retire trembling. 

We may, indeed, fometimes have perfuaded 
ourfelves, in the fondnefs of fpeculation, that 
certain inveterate difficulties are now at laft 
cleared up, and that the fcheme of the moral 
univerfe lies all outfpread before us, as in a map. 
But the wife fpeedily furrcnder any fuch con- 
ceit, and return gladly to the only ground on 
which either men or feraphs can feel a footing 
— the ground of implicit fubmiffion to the In- 
finite Nature. It is, indeed, highly probable that 
Qcvizxn particular difficulties which embarrafs our 
fpeculative theology, and which now afflift us 
by their formidable afpeft, may utterly vanifli 
at the moment when we reach a higher and 
more advantageous point of view ; and we may 
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then wonder at the flendernefs of thofe modes 
of thinking which could allow of our being 
ftaggered in any fuch manner. But then at the 
very fame moment in which we clear the mifts 
of mortality, the myfteries of heaven will open 
upon us ; and thefe, we may be fure, will in- 
volve difficulties of a firmer texture, and fuch as 
fliall try, to the utmoft, the filent fortitude of the 
foul. It is not the vapours of earth, but it is 
' thick clouds of the fky,* that furround the 
throne of the Almighty. 

Yet we muft by no means imagine that this 
new call upon the religious fortitude of loyal 
minds will induce a comfortlefs or diftrafted 
ftate of feeling ; for as, in the prefent ftate, that 
very fame fpiritual acquaintance with God, 
which gives occafion to our perplexities, fupplies 
us alfo with fufficient means for holding them 
in abeyance, fo that they do not fmite the foul 
with difmay and defpair, in like manner doubt- 
lefs, (hall ftill fuller difcoveries of the Supreme 
Excellence and Goodnefs abundantly fuflain our 
confidence, animate our conftancy, and give 
fpring and warmth to our communion with 
Him, who, though * paft finding out,' is never- 
thelefs always glorious in benevolence and wif- 
dom. We fee it to be thus, even now, with 
the pious, who, although they may be exercifed 
as they advance in their courfe more and more 
fcvcrely, ftill grow, not merely in fortitude, but 
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in peace and joy. And thus it is in common life, 
that the youth contemns the troubles of child- 
hood, while he cheerfully encounters the more 
real difficulties of his entrance upon the world ; 
and again, that the man forgets the fmaller cares 
of his youth, and bears up beneath the multiplied 
anxieties of ripe age : — each new period, in re- 
lieving us from one burden, impofes another, 
and a heavier, and calls into play whatever for- 
titude we had acquired in our preliminary 
courfe ; and yet does not forbid our continued 
enjoyment of exiftence. 

Again : a paffive fortitude is not the only 
virtue which the training we are under tends to 
cherifli ; for there is a manifefl purpofe in the 
conftrudlion of the moral and focial fyftem to 
call forth the more active excellence of courage, 
and the fpirit of enterprife ; nor need we ex- 
clude (properly underftood) the ftirring fenti- 
ment of ambition. Can we doubt that He, who 
in his word, is * calling us to glory and virtue,* 
and who by the fame channel, enjoins a manly 
and vigorous difcharge of our parts, is alfo, in 
the adual circumflances through which we are 
led, preparing the intellectual and moral powers 
for what they are to perform in another fphere. 
In the cafe of certain individuals, this apparent 
purpofe occupies the principal place in the 
fcheme of providence toward them. It is clear. 
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too, that the noblefl and moft generous tempers 
— the very choiceft minds, make the readieft 
proficiency in learning this leflbn ; while mean 
and inert fouls — the felfifli, the diffident, and 
the pufillanimous — although they may acquire 
ibmething of the pajjive virtues, almofl: totally 
fail in regard to the aSlive. Adhering, then, to 
the rule of analogy, and confiding in the prin- 
ciple that a rational confiflency, and an adapta- 
tion of means to the end, runs through the 
divine proceedings, we conclude that the future 
life fliall adtually call into exercife a bold energy, 
and intrepidity, and ambition too ; — an ambition 
not felfifli or vain, but loyal. 

In afluming fo much as this, we are by no 
means obliged to fuppofe that thofe who, in the 
prefent ftate, fliall have gone through their pro- 
bation, and won immortal glory, are anew to 
become liable to lofs, injury or jeopardy of 
happinefs. Without admitting any fuch fup- 
pofition, we may readily conceive of a ftate of 
things in which there may be fervices to be per- 
formed, enterprifes to be undertaken, and a pro- 
motion to be aimed at, fuch as none but the bold 
and the ftrong fliall be equal to, and none but the 
afpiring fliall dare to attempt. Thefc fervices 
may involve encounters with powerful and crafty 
opponents ; or they may demand fudden exer- 
tions of intelligence, and a ready recurrence to 
rcfources, under circumftances that would amaze 
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and baffle all but the calmly courageous. More- 
over there may be high advantages to be fnatched 
by the few whofe flight can be the longeft fuf- 
tainedy and is the moft fteady ; there may be 
dominations to be exercifed which thofe fhall 
fecure to themfelves who can prove, by fervice 
done, that they are equal to the weight of the 
fceptre. It is furely a frivolous notion (if any 
aftually entertain it) that the vaft and intricate 
machinery of the univerfe, and the profound 
fcheme of God's government, are now foon to 
reach a refting place, where nothing more fhall 
remain to aftive fpirits, through an eternity, butre- 
colledlions of labour, anthems of praife, and inert 
repofe. No idea can do more violence to all the 
principles on which we reafon, than this does. 

Not lefs unreafonable is it to imagine that 
the future government of God, inftead of being 
carried forward, as now, by independent and 
intelligent agencies, fhall proceed by the inter- 
pofition of his immediate power, while the 
creatures fland aloof, as idle fpedtators of omni- 
potence. Some fuch baring of the arm of the 
Almighty may indeed mark particular epochs of 
the moral fyflem, and may come in to termi- 
nate one cycle of government, and to introduce 
another ; but to fuppofe that the ordinary move- 
ments fhall be of this kind, is a notion devoid 
of probability, and derogatory, as we mufl think. 
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to the divine wifdom. If the two fchemes 
were hypothetically ftated, namely, that of a 
government by immediate interpofitions of om- 
nipotence, and that of a government the ends of 
which fhould be fecured by an all-pervading 
adjuftment of the free agencies of intellectual 
beings, as well good as evil, the latter fcheme 
mufl at once be preferred, as the befl adapted 
to difplay infinite wifdom, and fo to compel all 
at length to acknowledge, and to bow to the 
Sovereign Excellence, which, out of the refrac- 
tory and chaotic materials of the moral world, 
has educed, not merely a predetermined refult, 
but a good refult — a refult worthy of wifdom, 
rectitude, and benevolence. 

It would not be very difficult to fhow in 
what way, probably, every one of the adlivc 
qualities, moral and intelledtual, which are now 
in training, may come into exercife within a 
future fyftem, even although that fyftem fhould 
exclude the neceffities and pains of the prefent 
ftate. All the pradtical fkill we acquire in 
managing affairs, all the verfatility, the fagacity, 
the calculation of chances, the patience and 
affiduity, the promptitude and facility, as well as 
the higher virtues, which we are learning every 
day, may well find fcope in a world fuch as is 
rationally anticipated, when we think of heaven 
as the flage of life that is next to follow the 
difcipline of earth. 
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Thus far we have thought of the future exer- 
cife of the adtive virtues, in relation chiefly to 
perfonal interefts. But if we duly confider the 
force, and the probable ilTue of thofe intenfe 
emotions of good will to others, and of compaf- 
fion toward the wretched, which are now at 
work within generous bofoms, and which yet 
are very flenderly or partially brought into play 
at prefent, we fhall be impelled to think, nay, 
confidently to conclude, that thefe diipofitions 
are, in this world, only burfting the hufk, and 
germinating, underground, in preparation for 
free expanfion and frudtification in the beams of 
a warmer fun. With no other indication of the 
deflinies of the univerfe than what may be fur- 
nifhed by thofe fwelling emotions of pity that 
are now working, pent up, in tender and noble 
hearts, we fhould hardly fear to err in afliiming 
that a fphere will at length open upon fuch 
fpirits, wherein they fhall find millions needing 
to be governed, taught, refcued, and led forward, 
from a worfe to a better, or from a lower to a 
higher ftage of life. 

With the material univerfe before us, fuch as 
we now know it to be in extent, our conjedtures 
need not be put to much difliculty in imagining 
what may be wanting to fill out our idea of a 
future economy, where, what now we fo ardently 
long to do, but are baffled in attempting, fhall be 
practicable, and fhall oflfer itfelf to our hands, on 
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the largeft fcale ; and where the utmoft which 
the mod ambitious charity could defire fhall 
actually be granted. In admitting fuppofitions 
of this kind, we are not compelled to trench at 
all upon any article of our Chriftian belief, or 
to bring into queftion any of our ferious con- 
vidlions concerning the firmnefs of the divine 
adminiftration of human affairs. All we do is, 
on the ftrength of the principle of analogy, to 
conclude that a preparation of feeling fhall find 
its expanfion; and that a commencement of 
moral qualities fhall have its end and comple- 
tion. If the inflinftive yearnings of the human 
mind after immortality are allowed to furnifh a 
flrong prefumptive evidence (revelation apart) of 
the life to come, fo afTuredly mufl the inflindtivc 
and vehement defire of the noblefl minds to 
difFufe truth and happinefs, and to relieve 
mifery, be allowed to forefhow what is actually 
to be the employment of fuch minds. If there 
be any foundnefs in the one fort of argument, 
there mufl be an equal force in the other. For 
it is quite as eafy to fuppofe that the Creator 
fhould have imparted to human nature, the 
notion and the defire of immortality, without 
intending to realife it, as that he fhould have 
inflilled a boundlefs benevolence, which is to 
have no more opportunity to exprefs itfelf than 
it may chance to meet with in the prefent flate : 
and how often are fuch opportunities almofl 
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wholly withheld ! Some there are, who would 
barely care to live at all, if they may have no 
fphere of charity, and whofe notion of fubftan- 
tial happinefs conlifts mainly, or entirely, in the 
idea of wide and fuccefsful beneficence. 

We conclude then, firft, that the fubftitution 
of fpiritual for animal corporeity, leaves the 
probabilities of increafed happinefs or mifery 
evenly balanced ; fecondly, that the tranfition of 
human nature from one mode of phyfical ex- 
iftencc to another, fliall not of itfelf 2iSt&. the 
moral fentiments, or perfonal charafter ; thirdly, 
that emotions and paflions, whether benign or 
not, fliall probably be far more intenfe in the 
future ftate, than they are at prefcnt; and 
fourthly, that the aftive principles of our nature, 
and our intellectual habits, fuch as they are now 
in training, fliall, in the future life, come into 
adual ufe. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IntroduBory to fame ConjeSiures concerning the re- 
lation of the Material to the Spiritual XJniverfe. 

p HE above-named conclufions bring 
our theory of another life to its 
intended xGwt, fo hv as it Is to be 
drawn from a conlideration of the 
prefent ftrudure of human nature, bodily and 
mental ; but it remains (if there be grounds for 
doing fo) to purfue the indication of &<5ls and 
of analogies, bearing upon the great fcheme, 
material and fpiritual, in the midft: of which 
this, our human nature, is evolving its deftinies. 
In other words, we now with to give fome fort 
of hypothetical confiftency to the feveral ele- 
ments of our conceptions, in thinking of a future 
life, as related to the theatre upon which it is 
to take its courfe. 

AUufion has been made above to the extent 
of the material univerfe, and to our actual know- 
ledge of its vaftnefs ; nor perhaps is it to be 
avoided in the prefent ftate of aftronomical 
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fcience, that we (hould defire, in fome manner, 
to conned: our belief concerning the deilinies of 
the human family, with our conceptions of the 
great fyftem, in the midft of which we are 
moving. None need apprehend ill confequences 
as likely to refult from fuch endeavours, who 
have well learned the prime principle of found 
philofophy, namely, never to allow even the 
moft plaufible and pleafing conjeftures to un- 
fettle our conviction of truths which have been 
eilablifhed independently, and which reft upon 
pofitive evidence. If there are any who will 
frown upon all fuch attempts, as not merely 
fruitlefs, but reprehenfible and dangerous, they 
would do well to confider that, although indivi- 
dually, and from the particular conftitution of 
their minds, they may find it very eafy to abftain 
from every path of excurfive meditation, it is 
not fo with others, who, almoft irrefiftibly, are 
borne forward toward the wideft fields of con- 
templation — a region from which the human 
mind is not to be barred, and which is better 
taken poffeflion of by thofe who reverently bow 
to the authority of Chriftianity, than left open 
to impiety. 

Fully perfuaded of the certainty, and the 
awful reality of the Chriftian revelation, and 
prepared, always, to furrender whatever can be 
(hown not to comport with its decifions; and 
kept in check by thofe methods of reafoning 
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which the modern phyfical logic fupplies, we 
advance a ftep or two, in anxious curiofity, as if 
to furvey the vaft realm of the Univerfal King, 
and to afk what may be the relation in which 
we ftand, or are ultimately to ftand to our fel- 
low-fubje6ts of this unbounded empire. 

Is it for no purpofe that the human eye is 
permitted to traverfe the immenfity of fpace ? 
or is it with no moral intention that, now at 
length, and after five thoufand years of labour 
and conjefture, a true notion of the material 
univerfe has been attained, and has become dif- 
fufed among all ranks, in every civilized com- 
munity ? At lad, and in thefe times, man knows 
his place in the heavens, and is taught to think 
juftly of the relative importance of the planet 
which has given him birth. During a long 
courfe of centuries it was to little purpofe, or to 
little in relation to man, that the emanations of 
light had pafled and repafled, from fide to fide 
of the univerfe ; for until of late, that is to lay, 
the laft three centuries, it was not certainly 
known whether this earth (itfelf unexplored) 
were not the only fcene of life, and whether the 
fun, the ftars, and the planets, were anything 
more than brilliants, floating in an upper ether. 

A revolution in the intelle(flual world, afFedt- 
ing our notions and modes of thinking on many 
fubjedts, has been gradually produced by the 
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difcoveries, and by the full eftablifliment of the 
modern aftronomy ;* and it may well be conjec- 
tured that certain momentous confequences of 
this advancement of fcience have not as yet been 
developed. Minds unfriendly to all religion, 
and to Chriftianity efpecially, confidently antici- 
pate the (baking of popular belief by this very 
means ; and it is jufl poflible that a courfe of 
conduft on the part of the adherents of revela- 
tion, analogous to that which was purfued by 
the Romifh church toward the firft promulgators 
of true notions of the univerfe, might produce 
very lamentable effects upon the religious con- 
victions of many. But that any fuch courfe 
(hould adlually be adopted is barely to be fup- 
pofed : on the contrary, it may be expected that, 
by the turning of thoughtful minds, again and 
again, to the fubjeft, a happy coalefcence of all 
great truths — phyfical and religious, will at 
length be brought about, and fuch a combina- 
tion of them effefted as (hall tend powerfully to 
enhance the ferious influence of the latter, and 
accelerate the general prevalence of piety — the 
piety of the Scriptures. 

When once religious principles have taken 
full poflTeflion, as well of the underftanding, as 

* The eloquent and important Aftronomical Difcourfes of 
Dr. Chalmers ought here to be named, as having given as 
well an impulfe, as a direftion, to religious meditation, in 
conne£tion with fubjeds of this clafs. 
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of the moral faculties^ we may with perfeft 
tranquillity purfue fpeculations of any kind that 
feem likely to enlarge our conceptions of the 
fyftem within which we are moving. Such 
fpeculations can never either rob us of our firm 
property in the higheft truths, or difturb our 
enjoyment of them; but they may ferve to 
deepen, tenfold, our ordinary impreflion of the 
awful import of thofe truths. Chriftianity is 
not endangered, but it may be the more forcibly 
imprefied upon all minds, in confequence of the 
converging of truths, from all fides, upon the 
one practical inference, which (hould impel us, 
without delay, to conclude friendfhip with the 
Creator and Ruler of all worlds. 

All truths (hall at length be one ; there (hall 
be one philofophy, and one religion, nor is it 
difficult to trace the aftual progrefs of the hu- 
man mind toward this defirable confummation. 
Would it not be unbecoming for religious men 
to attribute to chance thofe fignal improvements 
in the mechanic arts which have given certainty 
to our modern aftronomy ? Without the aid of 
the elaborate inftruments of obfervation, now 
in ufe, the calculations and theories of abftraft 
(cience could never have been put to the proof 
of a comparifon with fafts, and therefore could 
never have poffefTed the authority of adtual 
(cience. Far from being inclined to boaft, in 
thefe inftances of the (kill and fagacity of man, 

p 
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we devoutly admire that providence of God, 
v^rhich, after delays fo long, has at length con- 
ferred upon mankind the means of obtaining a 
juft, though incomplete knowledge of his vaft 
dominion ! and we now look with confidence 
for fuch further extenfions of our philofophy as 
are needed for bringing all our notions, from 
whatever fource derived, into a happy unifon. 

The moment chofen for imparting Chrifti- 
anity to the world, was that in which learning 
and civilization, in all kinds, had reached their 
higheft point, and were more widely difFufed 
than at any preceding time ; nor is it unreafon- 
able to fuppofe that the happy moment pre- 
deftined for the general promulgation and tri- 
umph of this fame Chriftianity fliall be that in 
which the fubftantial and well-afcertained fci- 
ences, having paffed their feafon of debate and 
conjefture, fliall be advancing, not as heretofore 
by revolutions and fliocks, but by continual ac- 
ceflions ; and when, having reached the popular 
mind, all men fliall be prepared to admit, and to 
feel the force of, the great moral inference that 
is yet to be drawn from them. This fort of 
coalefcence of great principles is not indeed to 
be expedled to take place in a moment, or as the 
confequence of the difcoveries or reafonings of 
any one mind ; but it may draw on by infenfible 
means, and be promoted by this, that, and the 
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other, unnoticed agency. In expeftation of it, we 
may be feeling our way on ward a little, in advance 
of ouradtualpofition; and this muft be done by en- 
tertaining fuch hypothefcs asfeem confonant with 
known fadts, and which hypothefes will open up 
untrodden ground, and enable us to improveevery 
new indication of things as yet unknown. 

And in this place again, the author muft urge 
the reader always to bear in mind what are, and 
what are not, the legitimate ufes of hypothefes, 
in philofophical purfuits. An hypothefis then, 
however plaufible, is never to be ranged along 
with truths ; or to be clafled with things proved ; 
nor fufFered to fill a vacuity in our fyftems, until 
it may be difplaced by a better theory, or by 
afcertained fadts. This was the fallacious prac- 
tice of the ancient theorifts ; but it is now 
exploded. Hypothefis is a preparation for rea- 
foning — a preparation which faves time, and 
prevents the overlooking of any fafts that may 
hereafter prefent themfelves, and which, (hould 
they occur, will inftantly be noted and turned to 
the beft account, as tending either to confirm, 
or to explode the fuppofition already advanced. 
To ufe a familiar illuftration, well devifed hy- 
pothefes are labelled drawers, always ready for 
the reception of fadts fortuitoufly prefented. 
In thofe branches of fcience which are open to 
experiment, it is hypothefis that leads the way, 
in every inftance. 
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In relation to our immediate fubjeft^ namely, 
the connection between the fcheme of the ma- 
terial univerfe, and the deflinies of the human, 
and of other rational orders, it may be flated as 
pojjible that Ibme of thofe revolutions and cataf- 
trophes which have, not unfrequently, in the 
courfe of ages, been obferved to take place in 
the remoter regions of the heavens, fuch as the 
fiidden combuftion of ftars, and their extindlion, 
or the appearance of new ftars, may, any day, 
take place nearer home, and within fuch diftances 
as (hould allow of their being diftindlly obferved. 
Now, on the fuppofition of fuch an event, it is 
poffible that new views of the conftitution and 
deftinies of the univerfe might be thereby fug- 
gefted ; and in that cafe, the having entertained 
more than one hypothefis on the fubjedl, would 
be a preparation for turning the adlual fadts to 
the beft account ; and would alfo quicken and 
animate our obfervations. 

There are two fadls, each of which is fignifi- 
cant in relation to our prefent fubjedt, and of 
which the firft has long been underftood, while 
the latter (only of late afcertained) is every day 
receiving new illuftrations, namely. That our 
planet is, in no fenfe, of primary importance in 
the general fyftem, or entitled, by its magnitude, 
or by its pofition, or by its conftitution, to be 
confidered as exerting any peculiar influence 
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over others. This knowledge of our real place 
and value in the univerfe is a very important 
confequence of our modern aftronomy; nor 
(hould it ever be loft fight of, in any of our 
fpeculations. But then it is alio now afcertained 
that the great laws of our own planet, and of 
the foJar fyftem to which it belongs, prevail in 
all other, and the moft remote fyftems, fo as to 
make the vifible univerfe, in the ftridteft fenfe, 
ONE SYSTEM — indicating, beyond a doubt, one 
origin, and fliowing the prefence of one Con- 
trolling Power. Thus the law of gravitation, 
with all the various conditions it implies, and 
the laws of light, are demonftrated to be in 
operation in regions incalculably remote; and 
juft fo far as the phyfical conftitution of the 
other planets of our own fyftem can be either 
traced, or reafonably conjedhired, it appears that, 
amid many diverfities of conftitution, the fame 
great principles prevail in all. Hence it ap- 
pears that our further conjeftures, concerning 
the exiftence of fentient and rational life, in other 
worlds, are borne out by every fort of analogy, 
abftrad: and phyfical : and then this fame rule 
of analogy impels us to fuppofe that rational 
and moral agents, in whatever world found, 
and whatever diverfity of form may diftinguifh 
them, would be fuch as that we ftiould foon feel 
ourfelves at home in their fociety, and able to 
confer with them — to communicate knowledge 
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to them, and to receive knowledge from them. 
Neither truth nor virtue can be local ; nor can 
there be any wifdom and goodnefs in one planet, 
Virhich is not wifdom and goodnefs in every 
other. 

We muft believe that rational and moral inter- 
courfe would be pradlicable, even where phyfical 
correfpondence might be impoflible ; for while 
our animal organization demands a fpecific tem- 
perament of the elements, and can adt only 
within a very narrow circle, the intellectual 
faculties, on the contrary, and the moral emo- 
tions, are capable of adapting themfelves to 
every imaginable variety of circumftance, and 
can always embrace, and coalefce with, univerfal 
principles. Hence it might well happen that, 
in worlds where we could neither refpire, nor 
ftand upright, nor endure the heat, or the cold, 
in worlds where our bodies would inftantly con- 
geal, or would as fuddenly be evaporized, we 
might yet, if freed from thefe accidental organic 
difficulties, make ourfclves one with the rational 
tribes of thofe worlds. For the purpofe there- 
fore of bringing all fuch tribes into correfpond- 
ence, and of blending them in a focial economy, 
nothing would be necefTary but to give them, 
feverally, a corporeal conftitution independent of 
all telluric peculiarities of temperature, denfity, 
and atmofpheric influence. 

Our involuntary impreffion that other worlds 
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differ vaftJy from our own, in the modes of life 
they fupport, is fo ftrong that, perhaps, if trans- 
ported to fome neighbouring planet, we fliould 
feel more amazement in meeting there with 
beings precifely like ourfelves, than in encoun- 
tering the ftrangeft and moft grotefque forms 
that have ever been dreamed of. Yet, whether 
brethren in figure and countenance, or not, it is 
not poffible to doubt that all, in all worlds, who 
arc capable of reafon, and who are open to 
moral affeftions, are tending, though at different 
rates, toward the fame eternal truths, and are 
made amenable to one law, and are fubmitted to 
one principle of government. 

But (hall not thofe who are brethren come 
fome day to be companions ; or at leaft to know 
of each other's exiftence and well-being ? Many 
reafons may be adduced, ftrongly tending to 
fuggeft the belief that all races, holding to the 
fame principles of reafon and virtue, fhall at 
fome, perhaps remote, era of their exiftence, be 
brought to compare hiftories, and fo to receive 
feverally the benefit derivable from their com- 
mon experience. The prefent conftrudlion of 
the material univerfe is plainly marked with the 
intention to prohibit intercourfe ; but this vaft 
framework is a means only to a higher end ; and 
in the twinkling of an eye, it may give place to 
another order of things : or another order of 
things may, even now, although to us occult. 
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be aftually in play ; as we fhall prefently have to 
ftate. 

The principle of infulation may long prevail ; 
and yet may at length give way to a higher and 
better principle — that of communion^ and of 
free intercourfe. Such a change has adtually 
come about within the human family. During 
many centuries the feveral tribes of men — re- 
mote in pofition, knew little or nothing of each 
other; nor did they maintain any extended or 
ufeful correfpondence. Extenfive empires re- 
mained fecluded, during their long terms of 
wealth and power, and pafled away, leaving 
barely a memorial of their exiftence. But now, 
at length, all nations are drawing clofe the bonds 
of brotherhood : there are no longer any vaft 
unexplored regions, imprifoning their inhabit- 
ants : commerce, the fpirit of adventure, and 
the fpirit of benevolent enterprife, are faft con- 
necting all with all; and it is now within the 
profpedt of the human family to conilitute — not, 
indeed, one political ftrudlure, but one family, 
cherifliing peace from a fenfe of intereft, and 
from a fenfe of juftice ; and mutually promoting 
the advance, one of another, as the fureil means 
of profpering feverally . Intercourfe and com- 
bination muft be the ultimate condition of thofe 
who are by nature capable of fociety. Infula- 
tion and variance are unnatural, and mufl be 
temporary. 
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Species that are incapable of entertaining ab- 
ftra£t notions, and which, therefore, are incap- 
able of generalization, and of adapting themfelves 
to any new order of things, and incapable, for 
the fame reafon, of progrefs, can have nothing 
to gain, either from intercourfe with any other 
fpecies, or from intercourfe with new maflcs of 
their own fpecies. To fuch, the refults of in- 
dividual experience can never become additions 
to a common flock of knowledge, or of fkill. 
But herein the human fpecies Aands immenfely 
above the level of all the tribes of earth. Except 
by correfpondence with his fellows, man knows 
nothing, and can do nothing ; but by the aid of 
this correfpondence, a common fund of intelli- 
gence is formed, which does, or which may, 
conftantly increafe, and increafe without limit. 
And how much of improvement and of advance- 
ment may fpring from the refidence of an indi- 
vidual only, belonging to a more civilized com- 
munity, among a lefs civilized community! 
Such a vifit, made under aufpicious circum- 
ftances, may have the effedt of railing the nations 
of a continent from femi-barbarifm, to the 
higheft pitch of refinement. 

So far as we fee or know, correfpondence and 
interchange of knowledge, among races that 
have made unequal progrefs, is the one and only 
means of advancement, which the great princi- 
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pies of the intelledtual fyftem admit of. The 
Ruler of all worlds does not immediately inftrudl 
any in what it moft concerns them to know; 
and becaufe it does not confift with the laws of 
his government to afford any fuch diredt infor- 
mation, tribes of men remain ignorant, from age 
to age, of the fimpleft and moft neceflary truths. 
But it does confift with thefe laws to allow the 
better informed to mix with the ignorant, and 
to diffufe the benefits of their acquirements. 

It may reafonably be doubted whether the 
higheft and the moft occult truths are in any 
way at all to be apprehended and made intelli- 
gible, except as they may flowly be gathered, 
in the way of induction, from a copious ac- 
quaintance with fadts within the circle of which 
thofe abftrufe principles may be feen to work 
themfelves out. The hiftory of only any one 
rational family cannot, probably, in the nature 
of things, carry us further than to the extent of 
a very partial knowledge of the laws of the 
moral univerfe. But the hiftory and experience 
of one other fuch family, would doubtlefs ferve 
to expand vaftly our conceptions, and to place 
the whole of our previoufly acquired moral no- 
tions in a new light, or to bring them into a 
new relative pofition. If permitted to take our 
ftanding at two diftant points, in the great circle 
of the focial fyftem, we ftiould gain a parallax, 
and thenceforward ftiould have the means of 
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meafuring the diftance between ourfelves and 
the centre of all, with fome certainty. 

The advantage accruing from correfpondence 
with one other race, would no doubt be propor- 
tionately multiplied in extending our acquaint- 
ance with many others. And yet even this ac- 
cumulation of knowledge might long fall fliort 
of its confummation, and we might be confcious 
of a want of fymmetry in our notions, without 
the power to fupply the deficiency. But in fome 
remote quarter of the univerfe, and, perhaps, in 
fome obfcure world, there may have been a train 
of events going on, altogether peculiar, and fuch, 
that this fingle hiftory would ferve to develop 
the MASTER PRINCIPLE of the divine govern- 
ment, and would fupply the key to all difficul- 
ties. Until this one race has been converfed 
with, and its hiftory perufed, all races, perhaps, 
might vainly ponder the reafons of the proced- 
ures of the Supreme Power; neverthelefs the 
aftual publication of this clearing inftance may 
depend (as we fpeak) upon an accident, and may 
be delayed, through cycles of ages. 

Our general (and hypothetic) conclufion is 
this, and it may be expreflcd in two propofitions, 
namely, firft. That as beings endowed with the 
faculty of abftradtion and generalization are 
thereby made capable of indefinite improvement 
through the means of intercourfe, individually. 
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and alfo fpecles with (pedes, fuch intercourfe is 
to be regarded as probably coming within the 
ultimate intention of the divine adminiilration 
toward them ; for otherwife thefe intellectual 
powers would fall fliort of what is plainly their 
higheft ufe : and fecondly. That, as a compre- 
henfive knowledge of the principles of the moral 
fyftem is probably not to be obtained in any other 
manner than through a procefs of extenfive in- 
duction from adtual fadts, even the moft virtuous 
and rational minds mufl for ever remain be- 
wildered and diftrefled, in relation to the divine 
government, unlefs intercourfe at large with 
other races of moral beings ihould be allowed in 
a future ftage of our exiftence. 

We have, then, before us, on the one hand, 
the very ftrong abftradt probability that a race 
capable, by the faculties conferred upon it, of 
indefinite advancement, and of rifing to the very 
higheft range of generalization, ftiall at length 
come into correfpondence with other rational 
orders, and perhaps with all. On the other 
hand, we have, not merely the inftindlive ex- 
pedlation of another and a higher mode of exift- 
ence, but the divinely authenticated aflurance 
that the rational univerfe comprifes a lower and 
a higher fpecies of corporeity ; and that a tran- 
fition from the lower to the higher adtually 
awaits the human family. Now when thefe 
two principles are combined, it is almoft inevit- 
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able that we fhould indulge fome conjedtures 
concerning the material univerfe, confidered as 
the theatre of a great intelledtual economy, and 
as framed mainly, though not exclufively, for 
the purpofe of giving eflfedt to the laws and ulti- 
mate intention of the moral world. 

The various conjectures which offer tfiem- 
ielves to our choice on this ground, feem redu- 
cible to three diftindt fuppofitions, each of which 
is fuftained by its own degree of probability ; 
and, perhaps, after dating them in order, we 
may be inclined to think that a combination of 
the three is more likely to be near the truth 
than any one of them by itfelf. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Thejirjl conjeBure concerning the Material Uni- 
•uerfey viewed as the Theatre of an IntelleBual 
Syfiem. 

Raving before us the aflumed, 
and indeed the atteftcd foa, that 
there are now in the univerfe, two 
great claffes of rational beings, 
both corporeal, but the corporeity of the one 
diflbluble, while that of the other is incorrup- 
tible ; and then taking a glance at the great 
fidereal economy, confifting as it docs of two 
claffes of bodies, the one fubordinate to, and 
wholly dependent upon the other; and this 
other apparently adapted to a much higher mode 
of exiftence than the former, the fuppofition 
offers itfelf that, while the planets are the places 
of animal and corruptible organization, and the 
fchools of initiation to all rational orders, the 
fun, of each fuch fyftem, is the home of the 
higher and ultimate fpiritual corporeity, and the 
centre of affembly for thofe who have already 
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pafled their preliminary era upon the lower 
ranges of creation. 

The fuppofition that the fun of each fyftem 
is the mere lamp and hearth of the planetary 
band^ or only the fwivel of its revolutions, is 
furely not to be admitted ! This were much the 
fame thing as if, in viewing from a hamlet on 
a mountain fide, the diftant metropolis of an 
empire, the gilded domes of which are refulgent 
in the beams of noon, one were to imagine that 
the great world is not in that metropolis, but in 
the dozen of fhepherds* huts, among which one 
ftands. 

Recent difcoveries make it more than barely 
probable that the folar furface, (hrouded from 
the vertical rays of the upper and phofphore- 
fcent atmofphere by an intermediate nebulous 
ftratum, denfe enough to moderate the intenfity, 
as well of light as of heat, may fuftain life not 
lefs readily than the furface of Mercury ; per- 
haps more fo ; in fadt, the temperature may be 
lower on the former than it is on the latter. But 
even this probability is not neceflary to our 
conjefture, inafmuch as the aflumption that any 
intenfity of light and heat, beyond a certain 
degree, muft be incompatible with life, is alto- 
gether gratuitous. 

But we muft not fail here to point out one cir- 
cumftance, in which the folar furface is diftin- 
guiihed from the planetary furfaces, confidered 
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as adapted to the fupport of corporeal life — z, 
circumflance fo highly fignificant and remark- 
able, as almod in itfelf to involve the very points 
of diflference which v^e have fuppofed to diftin- 
gui{h animal from fplritual corporeity ; and it is 
this — ^That v^hereas the furfaces of the planets, 
and all the vegetable and animal fpecies thereon 
fubiifling, are liable to an alternation of heat 
and cold, of light and darknefs, and, therefore, 
live through returning periods of excitement and 
of repofe^ and this both diurnal and annual ; the 
furface of the fun, with the fpecies it may fup- 
port, is uniformly expofed to its maximum of 
heat and light. That is to fay, the folar tribes, 
vegetable and animal, inftead of paffing, at re- 
gular intervals, from ftimulus to exhauftion — 
from activity to reft, fuftain (if we fhould fay 
fujiain) an equable impulfe, from the external 
elements. But ftimulus and excitement are 
conditions of exiftence which imply inertia and 
decompofition ; and where there is no fuch al- 
ternation of adtion and inaftion, wc may reafon- 
ably aflume that there is neither a fpending of 
forces, nor a diflblution of ftrudture. The pby- 
Jical idea of folar life, followed out on the prin- 
ciple of the unintermitted intenfity of light and 
heat, and implying alfo the conftant adtion of all 
powers dependent thereupon, will amount to 
little lefs than to a conception of incorruptibility, 
and immortality. 
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To exclude objedtions againft our prefent 
hypothcfis, it fhould be ftated that, by the revo- 
lution of the fun upon its axis, and by the incli- 
nation of its axis, all parts of its furface are ex- 
posed to our obfervation ; while at the fame time, 
by the frequent breaking out of fpots in all parts 
of its equatorial zone, the phyfical conftitution 
of the whole is, to a certain extent, laid before 
us ; nor is it hardly poflible to fuppofe anything 
elfe than that the folar furface, although there 
may be, and probably are, irregular variations 
of temperature upon it, arifing from the accu- 
mulation or the difperfion of the intermediate 
reflefting ftratum, is yet everywhere, and always, 
adted upon by fo much of the phofphorefcent 
fluid as penetrates that ilratum ; nor can it be 
believed that there is anything refembling a re- 
gular alternation of light and darknefs — of cold 
and heat. The variations may be fuch as we 
are confcious of during a fummer's day ; but not 
fuch as diftinguifh midnight from noon, or 
winter from fummer. 

The permanence, or incorruptibility of vege- 
table and animal life, on the folar furface, might 
indeed be inferred, by contraft, from a confider- 
ation of what we fee to be involved, as it refpedls 
both kinds of organization, in the diurnal and 
annual alternations of light and temperature. 
An argument of this fort can here be only very 
briefly ftated, and muft then be left with the 
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reader, to admit or rejeft it as he may pleafe. 
The fuppofition may be placed on different 
grounds, as thus : — It is certain that a perpetual 
day, and a perpetual fummer (other confequences 
not now regarded) would very quickly exhaufl: 
the forces of all terreftrial orders, both vegetable 
and animal, and muft bring all kinds of life, as 
conftituted on this planet, to a fpeedy clofe. 
Life, conflituted fo as to endure an unvaried in- 
tenfity of light and heat, muil be framed on a 
principle the very oppoiite of that which here 
prevails ; and is this oppofite principle any other 
than that of incorruptibility, and of an internal 
force, not dependent upon excitements, or re- 
newable by an extraneous pabulum ? 

Or thus — and to confine our attention to the 
human iyftem : The relative forces of the mind 
and body, or what may be called the corporeal 
equipoife, is fuch, as that the voluntary animal 
functions are never found to be commenfurate 
with the mental adlivity ; and the difparity be- 
tween the two is made up by impofing upon the 
mind a long, and a frequently recurring feafon 
of inadtion, in fleep, during which, being re- 
ftrained from making any demand upon the 
corporeal mechanifm, the latter repleniflies its 
ftock of excitability, which again, and very ibon, 
is to be fpent. There is therefore, at prefent, a 
want of balance between the two combined 
powers — a want fupplied by means of the col- 
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lapfe or confinement of the power which would 
outrun its colleague. But an eflential inequality 
of this fort can never be fo exadtly adjufted as 
that the one force will not, by a little, furpafs 
the other ; and this daily increment, fmall as it 
may be in each inftance, mull at length over- 
throw the cquipoife entirely ; — fo that the de- 
feftive power will at laft give way, and be broken 
up. We confider it as certain that death muft 
enfue, fooner or later, in the cafe of any being 
whofe conftitution combines two unequal forces, 
the inequality of which has to be adjufted by 
impofing frequent cefTations upon the ftronger 
of the two. The life, therefore, of all planetary 
ipecies, that is to fay, of all fpecies expofed to 
the alternations of light and darknefs, and which, 
in conformity with this alternation, live by turns,, 
waking and deeping, is a life neceffarily tending 
to difiblution. But the folar fpecies are not ex- 
pofed to any fuch alternation, and as they live 
without repofe, they may be, and probably are 
—immortal- 
Yet let this incorruptibility and immortality 
be thought of apart from thofe religious affocia- 
tions which the words are apt to call up. In- 
corruptibility and immortality, we are ufed to 
think of, only in connection with the Chriftian 
hope of a better life, and as the reward of the 
good. But the exemption of life from corrup- 
tion and diflblution may now be enjoyed, as a 
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common thing, within the limits of the iyftem, 
of which our globe is a member. Diforganiza- 
tion and death are accidents of life — accidents, 
unavoidable indeed upon the planetary furfaces ; 
but not fo perhaps upon the folar: and upon 
the latter it may be as unnatural to die, as upon 
the former it is unnatural long to live. 

Moreover, as we feldom if ever think of in- 
corruptibility and immortality except as the in- 
heritance of human nature, and of the higher 
orders of beings, we may be led, by a conjec- 
ture fuch as the one now in hand, to enlarge 
the range of our conceptions of the material 
univerfe, and to indulge the bright and happy 
fuppofition of fair fields of life and blifs, in all 
gradations, from the loweftfpecies to the higheft; 
and all freed from the law of preying one upon 
another, and of death. With thefe ideas before 
us, and on the belief that folar life, as compared 
with planetary life, is of this better and higher 
fort, let the univerfe be contemplated, and let 
us admit the exhilarating conception that the 
millions upon millions of funs filling the im- 
menfity of fpace, are fpheres, not only of perpe- 
tual day (as is manifeft) but of undecaying life ! 
During this our planetary ftage of exiftence, we 
have our lodging in the murky fuburbs of crea- 
tion ; but yet a diftant view of royal palaces and 
. gardens of delight is afforded to us, nor are we 
left without fignificant indications of what is 
there to be found. 
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There may be thofe, perhaps, who would re- 
fent it as a trivial and unworthy fuppofition that 
a heaven can be anything except a grave convo- 
cation of rational worfliippers, convened in per- 
petuity upon ethereal clouds, and occupied for 
ever in one and the fame ecflatic manner. But 
having this mundane portion of the creation 
under our eyes, we are impelled to conceive 
very differently of the univerfe, and of the prin- 
ciples which will be found to prevail throughout 
it. Is it not the ftyle and mode of the Supreme 
Creative Intelligence to take the wideft range, 
and to include endlefs varieties and interminable 
gradations of power and faculty in the circle of 
his works? Nothing of that ftern purfuit of 
(ingle purpofes which belongs to ourfelves, 
when intently moved, feems to attach to the 
creation. Man is abforbed in his immediate 
objeft, if that objedl be important in his view ; 
but God is always at leifure, and while accom- 
plifliing the ftupendous purpofes of the moral 
and fpiritual fcheme, finds time and means for 
replenifhing the elements with infedl life, and 
for decorating all furfaces with gay vegetation. 

How very far is it from being true, for ex- 
ample, within the vegetable kingdom, that no 
ends are kept in view beyond the mere fubfer- 
viency of each order and fpccies to the ufes of 
the orders next above it ! On the contrary, there 
is everywhere a free exuberance, a copioufnefs. 
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a verfatility, and an unchecked love of embcUifli- 
ment and beauty, fuch as put fhame on the fup- 
pofition that the rule of a dry utility has been 
followed as the law of a creationf. In truth the 
ufes which any one fpecies may be thought to 
fubferve, appear, moft often, to be rather ad- 
junctive than principal, and feem an accidental 
circumflance, thrown in upon the main deiign. 
But if a rule fo rich and free be indeed the law 
of the Creative Power, it will fhow itfelf in all 
worlds ; and moft of all in thofe warm and rc- 
fplendent fpheres where the elementary condi- 
tions are fuch as peculiarly to favour its develop- 
ment. 

The prejudices (not perhaps very culpable) of 
a fomewhat morbid fpirituality, might perhaps 
lead us to diftafte the animated world around us, 
as God's work,* and impel us to be fcandalized 
at fome of its conditions ; and thus it is con- 
ceivable that the realities of the upper world, 
when firft they open upon minds imbued with 

* The ancient Monichean do£l:rine gave a bold and diftin£t 
eTcpreffion to this order of prejudices; and it was plainly 
avowed, by the authors of that fyftem, that they could not 
admit the prefent world, with its animal fpecies, to be the 
work of fupreme benevolence, wifdom, and purity. Nothing 
is more dangerous than to indulge notions which tend to make 
-us think our taftes and principles more refined and elevated 
than thofe of the Creator and Ruler of the univerfe. Some- 
thing of this infatuation very commonly befets ardent and ab- 
ftra&ed minds. 
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prepofleffions of this kind, may excite a recoii 
and an amazement, fuch as may try the prin- 
ciples of piety. Let it juft be conceived of that 
a fpirit, born and trained in fome pure ethereal 
region of reafon and love, and where no orders of 
creatures inferior to itfelf had ever been feen or 
heard of, and where the attributes of Deity, in 
the mofl abflradt mode of their expreflion, had 
alone been contemplated ; let it be fuppofed that 
fuch a fpirit were told it fhould be taken where 
the Creative Power had put itfelf forth in quite 
another manner; and then that it fhould be 
brought, without further preparation, to this 
planet of ours, and be placed in the depth of a 
teeming wildernefs of the torrid zone, and there 
left to examine, not only the luxuriance and 
beauty of the vegetable orders, but the forms, 
inflinfts, habits, of the infect tribes, and of the 
reptiles, the birds, the quadrupeds, which people 
the fultry foreft. Now although ourfelves, with 
the preparation we have gone through, are in a 
pofition to admire thefe various orders, and in 
fadt to derive from this very fource, a main por- 
tion of the evidence of our natural theology, 
may it not readily be imagined that, to a pure 
fpirit, fuch a one as we have here fuppofed, the 
eiFedt of the exhibition, and of all its details, 
would be to generate a fort of wonder, not un- 
mixed with perplexity, or even diftrefs ? 

Something perhaps analogous to this may 
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await the human mind when, after having en- 
tertained abflracft notions of the Divine Nature, 
and in forming which we have confulted our 
own narrow conceptions of what ought to be, 
rather than cooly confidered what is, we are in- 
troduced into another domain of God's univerfal 
empire, where, inftead of the meagre and colour- 
lefs outline which had ftood before our poor 
imaginations, we behold the rich and various 
produdts of the Infinite Intelligence ; all indeed 
bright and good ; — but good in a fenfe related 
to the Infinite, not to finite reafon. Now the 
products of infinite power and abfolute wifdom 
not merely furpafs our powers and our notions 
in dimenjionsy but in kind alfo, and in their lead- 
ing principles. That is to fay, the univerfe is 
not only more vaft than we can meafure or con- 
ceive of; but it is probably more various than 
we are apt or willing to imagine; and more- 
over it involves and exhibits motives or reafons 
of procedure, fuch as would by no means have 
occurred to us, as natural, or as abflradledly fit, 
confidered in relation to what we affume con- 
cerning the divine attributes. 

Now to revert a moment to our prefent con- 
jefture, concerning the conftruftion and inten- 
tion of the vifible univerfe, there are fbme 
perhaps, who, in the loftinefs of their religious 
conceptions, would refent, as totally unworthy 
and grovelling, the fuppofition that the fun of 
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our own fyftem^ and that each fun of each 
fyflem^ is a home and heaven to its planetary 
tribes, and that this folar heaven is flocked v^ith 
various orders of fentient beings. Let then the 
fuppofition be difcarded by thofe who diflafle 
it; and aiTuredly no value is attached to it, 
otherwife than fo far as it may ferve a purpofe 
which is in fome degree important, namely, that 
of tending to bring our religious conceptions 
into definite alliance with the real world, and 
with nature, and to break up, a little, thofe 
vague and powerlefs notions which place our 
religious expedtations at a dim remotenefs from 
whatever is fubftantial and efFeftive. Let us 
try to perfuade ourfelves that the future and un- 
feen world, with all its momentous tran factions, 
is as fimply natural and true, as is this homely 
world of land and water, trees and houfes, with 
which we have now to do. 

The opinion has been often advanced, and 
feems to be gathering ftrength, that the fun and 
other ftars, that is to fay, the entire celedial 
fyftem vifible to us, is in adtual movement, in 
one diredtion ; or that it is revolving around a 
common centre. But who fhall calculate the 
dimenfions of a central mafs fuch as may be ade- 
quate to fuflain the revolutions of all funs and 
worlds ? This opinion is jud named in this place, 
that we may point out its relation to our prefent 
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conjeifturc, — If each fun be a place of a^tnbly, 
and a home of immortality to the rational pla** 
netary tribes of its fyftem, the vaft world around 
which all funs are fuppofed to be revolving, may 
be the home of a ftill higher order of life, and 
the theatre of a ftill more comprehenfivc con- 
vocation of the intellectual community. 

There remains, however, one point of geolo- 
gical and mathematical fpeculation which ought 
to find a place in our prefent conjecture. It is 
then believed, on the ground of a calculation of 
forces, that our own planet, and others, are not 
folid globes, but hollow fpheres, or fpherical 
fhells, including a perhaps irregular, but vaft 
cavity, and this cavity occupied by fome elaftic 
iluid or gas. Does then this inner cavern fub- 
ferve any purpofe connected with the deftinies 
of thofe who are treading, or who have already 
trodden the furface ? or has the dim abyfs fen- 
tient tribes of its own ? We do not propofe to 
purfue the conjecture ; but yet we muft juft 
place it in appofition with that very ancient, and, 
may we not fay. Biblical claflification of all in- 
telligent orders, under the three heads of celef- 
tials, terreftrials, and fubterraneans ; or as they 
are defignated by St. Paul, the l^ov^ecvm, the 
imyuoi, and the jcccTccx^oviot* 

* Philippians ii. lo: where the univerial fovereignty of 
the Son of God is diftindlly ftated as including the three great 
orders of the intelligent economy — the heavenly, the earthly. 
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This clafUfication of intelligent beings, it 
muft be confeffed, by no means correfponds with 
the diflribution we are moft accudomed to think 
of, namely, that which arranges all rational 
beings into the three claiTes of the inhabitants 
of heaven, holy and happy ; — the inhabitants of 
earth, who are on their probation; — and the 
condemned and infernal fpirits. For, on the 
one hand, certain clafTes of the celeftials, the 
titoM^oLvm^ are fpoken of by St. Paul as being in 
open oppoiition to the divine government,* 
while, on the other hand, the infernals, or the 
inhabitants of the nether region, or of hades, 
are reprefented as the fubjedts of the Mefiiah's 
kingly function; and alfo (as in the pafTages 
mentioned in the note) as joining with the celef- 
tials and the terreftrials, in an anthem of praife, 
to God and the Lamb. 



and the fubterrene. This palTage (hould be compared with 
Romans xiv. 9 ; where the courfe pafled through by the Sa*- 
viour of men is declared to have had a reference to the due 
exercife of his deftined fway over the dead and the living : or, 
according to the opinion which the apoftle may be held to 
adopt and {an£l:ion, over the inhabitants of the fuperiicial 
world, and of the abyfs, or central cavern. Again, we (hould 
refer to Revelation v. 3, and 13, where (which is efpecially 
to be noted) the defignation of the xaraxdoVioi is varied, and 
they are defcribed as thofe who are l/xanatoi rHi^ 7^^, and where, 
moreover, they are afTociated with thofe who gladly render 
' bleffing and honour, and glory and power, to Him that fittetb 
on the throne, and unto the Lamb.' 
* Ephefians vi. 12. 
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This, however, is not the place for purfuing 
any Biblical, or properly theological quedion. 
All we now attempt is juft to ftate the fadt 
that there is an apparent correfpondence be-*' 
tween the Biblical claflification of the intellec- 
tual community, and our hypothefis concerning 
the three modes of exigence which feem to be 
provided for in the ftrudture of the material 
univerfe. If we rightly underfland the affirma- 
tions and the intimations of the infpired writers, 
man is deftined to pafs through three fhges of 
life ; the firft, upon the furface of the earth, 
and fubje£t to the conditions of animal organi- 
zation ; the fecond, if we do not miftake the 
apoftolic words, ' under the earth,' and in a 
tranfition-form, of attenuated and inactive cor-^ 
poreity ; and the third, and ultimate, in a region 
of power, incorruptibility, and full activity. 
This our firft conjedlure then, concerning the 
material univerfe, confidered as the frame of the 
intelledtual economy, brings the vifible and the 
invifible worlds into conjundtion in that manner 
which, at a glance, offers itfelf to our acceptance 
as obvious and natural. Neverthelefs, whatever 
may be the pretenfions of this hypothefis, we 
advance it as nothing more than a conjedlure; 
and go on to ftate another, which may equally 
well confift with what we are bound to believe, 
on better evidence. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Second ConjeSiure. 

gUT we are now to hold in abeyance, 
or altogether to exclude the hypo- 
liHvVj thefis above ftated, concerning the 
material univerfe, as apparently 
adapted to fuAain three orders of intelligent 
beings; and on the contrary, fhall alTume that 
planets and funs alike, and all worlds, vifible and 
palpable, are the theatres of animal life merely; 
and that whatever fpecies may inhabit thefe 
Ipheres, they arc all fubje£t to decay and cor- 
ruption. 

This fuppofed ; then our fecond conjefture is 
— That, within the field occupied by the vifible 
and ponderable univerfe, and on all fides of us, 
there is exifiing and moving another element, 
fraught with another fpecies of life — corpo- 
real indeed, and various in its orders ; but not 
open to the cognizance ofthofe who are con- 
fined to the conditions of animal organization — 
not to be feen, not to be heard, not to be felt by 
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man. We here aflume the abftraft probability 
that our five modes of perception are partial, not 
univerfal means of knowing what may be around 
us; and that, as the phyfical fciences furnifh 
evidence of the prefence and agency of certain 
powers of nature which entirely elude the fenfes, 
except in fome of their remote eflfedls, fo are we 
denied the right of concluding that we are con- 
fcious of all real exiftences within our fphere. 

Something muft prefently be faid with the 
view of loofening the firm natural prejudice 
which impels us to conclude that nothing r^r- 
poreal can elude our fenfes ; but firft let the con- 
jecture now in hand be itfelf diftincftly ftated. 

There prevails, throughout the fyftem of na- 
ture, a pervading of the denfe elements by the 
lefs denfe, or the fluid, or the gafeous. Thus 
all folid bodies are penetrated, either by humi- 
dity, or by the elaftic gafes, or by the impon- 
derable elements — light, heat, elecftricity, mag- 
netifm. Again, fluids are, in like manner, 
pervious to other fluids, with which they may 
combine; and alfo to elaftic gafes, and to the 
elements jufl named ; and in its turn, the rareft 
gas is traverfed by, and commingled with, other 
elaflic bodies, and by light, heat, electricity, or 
magnetifm. In fome cafes the pervading elc- 
ment affedts the element pervaded ; thus heat 
expands metals, and at a certain point fufes them; 
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and fb galvanifm puts into adtivity the chemical 
affinities of many fblids and fluids. But in other 
cafes the pervading element takes its courfe 
through the pervading body v^rithout giving any 
indication^ upon that body^ of its prefcnce, or of 
its paflage. Thus ele<ftricity may pafs, unnoticed^ 
through a perfectly conducting fubflance ; and 
the magnetic attraction takes its way through 
intervening bodies, which in no fenfible manner 
it difturbs ; and thus too does the power of gra- 
vitation take effect at the greatefl di fiances, 
without rendering itfelf fenfible in any other 
manner than that of effecting an approximation 
of mafles. 

But is this conftant principle of the vifible 
worlds fhowing itfelf as it does, in a thoufand 
modes around us — is it exhaufted and done with, 
in the inftances which our modern phyfical dif- 
coveries have brought to light ? We fhould con- 
fidently afTume the contrary, and believe nothing 
lefs than that it has a flill further and higher 
play in relation to the fentient and intellectual 
univerfe. That is to fay, we infifl upon the 
abflraCt probability of the exiflence, on all fides 
of us, of an invifible element, fuftaining its own 
fpecies of beings — fome, perhaps, as flenderly 
endowed with rational faculties as are the infeCt 
tribes of earth, and others, in gradation, rifing 
to the highefl pitch of intelligence and moral 
dignity: — fbme accountable and immortal; 
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others ephemeral, and prompted only by in- 
ftindts. 

Our prefent conjedture reaches to the extent 
of fuppofing that, within the fpace encircled by 
the fidereal revolutions, there exifts and moves 
a fecond univerfe, not lefs real than the one we 
are at prefent converfant with ; a univerfe ela- 
borate in ftrudlure, and replete with life — life, 
agitated by momentous interefls, and perhaps by 
frivolous interefts ; a univerfe confcious, perhaps, 
of the material fpheres, or unconfcious of them, 
and firmly believing (as we do) itfelf to be the 
only reality. Our planets in their courfes do 
not perforate the walls of this invifible creation ; 
our funs do not fcorch its plains ; for the two 
collocated fyftcms are not connected by any im- 
mediate relationfhip. 

The fadl is before our eyes, that the Creator 
works on a fcale which, in a mathematical fenfe, 
is greater than can be computed or imagined; 
and it is evident too that He advances toward 
the infinite in both diredtions; that is to fay, 
toward the infinitely great, and the infinitely 
fmalL We fee alfo that the utmoft range of 
variety, both in principle and in form, is taken 
in the conflrudtion of the fentient iyflem ; and 
that the phyfical capacity of our own world for 
fuftaining life is indefinitely enlarged by the fuf- 
fufion of element upon element, and each peo- 
pled with its animated orders. We are, there- 
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fore, almofl cdmpelled to entertain the belief 
that the very fame law goes on, as far as it can 
go on ; and, therefore, muft fuppofe that the 
inviiible orders are not lefs numerous than the 
vifible. Our fight, and hearing, and touch make 
us acquainted with a certain flage of the crea- 
tion, informing us of whatever is moving upon 
that ftage ; and there they ftop. But is it to be 
thought that the eye of man is the meafure of 
the Creator^s power ? — and has He created no- 
thing which He has not expofed to our fenfes ? 
The contrary feems much more than barely pof- 
fible ; — ought we not to think it almofl certain ? 

In ftating the conjedlure that the two worlds, 
the vifible and the invifible, may co-exift within 
the fame fpace, and yet be unconfcious of each 
other, and not related by any affinities, we af- 
fume what is abftradtedly poffible ; but we (hould 
unqueftionably confider as more probable the 
fuppoiition that the two orders of exiftence, 
whether confcioufly or not, on both fides, are, 
neverthelefs, really related one to the other, and 
that in fa<9; the one is an after-ftage to the other. 
Here again we have recourfe to the aid that is 
furnifhed in fo many cafes by adtual analogies. 

Let it be confidered, then, that while among 
many of the terreftrial orders, there is feen a 
tendency to advance from a lower to a higher 
mode of exiflence, and in all, a progreffion from 

R 
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the germ to the bud, and from the bud to the 
fruitj and from the embryo to the perfect animal ; 
and while the human mind plainly indicates this 
fame law in its defire of advancement, in the 
general fentiment of hope — the moft permanent 
impulfe of our nature, and in its afpirations after 
immortality ; — while, we fay, there is this up- 
ward and onward tendency in the fentient and 
National world, the defires and propenfities of all 
orders impel them alfo, in the contrary diredlion^ 
and lead all to feek their fupport, and their gra- 
tification, rather beneath than above the level of 
their natures refpedlively. This downward ten- 
dency is in none fo remarkable as in man, who 
is always fcen (powerful correcftive influences 
apart) to feek his happinefs in the lower range 
of gratifications. Man may indeed be deflined 
to rife on the fcale of exiftence ; but his adtual 
difpofition is to defcend. In truth, even when 
moft alive to the elevating motives of intelligence 
and piety, he is ftill, by his conftitution, and by 
the neceflities of his nature, compelled to con- 
verfe chiefly with things of a lower order, and 
to be employed in aflfairs little accordant, ap- 
parently, with his high hopes. 

Now fome thing akin to this habit of attach- 
ment of things beneath us, may be imagined to 
aiFe£t the invifible orders ; and they may, while 
in progrefs upward by dejiiny^ yet, by actual in- 
ftin<ft and impulfe, be looking downward : they 
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may crowd around the folid mafles of the ma- 
terial univerfe — as birds in migration alight upon 
the fails and mads of fhips in the mid ocean ; 
they may concern themfelves with the interefts 
of the planetary tribes, and make themfelves 
parties in the affairs of the lower world. All 
this may be, without fuppofing that fuch fuper- 
nal beings are adhiated by motives altogether 
unworthy of their rank ; for, as we fee, entirely 
apart from any degrading fentiment, or fenfual 
tafte, the human mind delights itfelf in the order 
and beauty of the animal creation, and explores, 
too, the conftitution of the inanimate world, and 
finds its recreation among the humbled varieties 
of the vegetable and animal fpecies, and efpe- 
cially draws the mofl refined gratifications of its 
rational taftes from the purfuit of the mere re- 
lations of extenfion and number ! 

We would not wifli to take up a too abftrufe 
idea, and yet are inclined to believe that the 
very law of dependent natures^ which, apart 
from the conftant energy of the Divine will, 
would reduce them to nothing, actually operates 
fo far as to produce a fort of intelleSiual gravi-- 
tation of all rational beings, toward the lower 
ranks of exiflence ; fo, as that, while there are 
impulfes which are bearing us upward and on- 
ward ; there is alfo a uniform tendency down- 
ward, toward that nihility out of which we 
fprang. 
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The conjedlure concerning an invifible, fcn- 
tient, and rational economy^ co-exiftent with the 
vifible univerfe, and occupying corporeally the 
fame field, comports well enough, as we fhall 
prefently fee, with the intimations of Scripture 
regarding the fpiritual world ; and it confifts alfo 
with every analogy of the phyfical fyftem, as 
underflood by modern fcience ; for it has been 
afcertained — that ponderable elements pervade 
one the other — that the imponderable pervade 
all — that different kinds of emanations or vibra- 
tions are always pailing and repafling, in the 
moft intricate manner, through the fame fpaces, 
without in the lead degree difturbing each other ; 
and finally, that the mod powerful agencies are 
perpetually in operation around us, of which we 
have not the fainteft perception, and which we 
detecft only by dedudtions from circuitous ex- 
periments. Neverthelefs, our prefent conjec- 
ture, although fo far fuffained by various analo- 
gies, infringes, we confefs, upon certain natural 
prejudices, which impel us, contrary to the dif- 
coveries of fcience, to afliime that when we per- 
ceive nothing, there can be nothing near us ; or 
that our fenfes bear upon, and reveal, all ipecies 
of corporeal exiftence that come locally within 
their range. But a little attention to the fub- 
jedl will fuffice to (how that this confidence in 
the extent of our perceptions is nothing better 
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than a prejudice ; and that it ought to be fet off 
entirely from our philofophic fpeculations ; — it 
is in fa£t wholly deftitute of foundation in rea- 
fon. 

Nothing is eafier than to conceive of human 
nature as deftitute of fbme one of its faculties 
of fenfation ; and in truth the in fiances are fre* 
quent in which one of the fenfes is totally 
wanting. Now in fuch cafes the mind is cut off 
from a poffible and real relationfhip to the ma- 
terial fyftem, and it goes about converfing with 
the exterior world, utterly unconfcious of thofe 
properties which (hould affe<9: the fenfe it is de- 
prived of; and in fuch a cafe, this individual 
mind, unconfcious of light, or of found, or of 
tafte, or of odours, is in a pofition precifely ana- 
logous to that in which we afTume all human 
minds, within the limits of animal organization, 
to be ; that is to fay, furrounded by properties 
or powers of which they have no kind of per- 
ception, and of which they can form no idea. 

In relation to fmell and tafte, which are the 
leaft conftant, or the moft occqfional of the fenfes, 
and the leaft extenfive in their range, we may 
readily conceive ourfclves as deftitute of them ; 
and we may alfo eafily grant that there may be 
many properties around us, analogous to thofe 
made known to us by the guftatory and olfadtory 
organs, of which we have no perception. We 
never deem it incredible that there may be 
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effluvia, or fapid Tub (lances, fuch as altogether 
efcape detedtion by fmell and tafte ; on the con- 
trary, the exiftcnce of feme fuch unperceived 
qualities or fubflances is very frequently aiTumed 
as probable. We are perhaps fomewhat lefs 
ready to imagine that there may be modulations 
of the atmofphere of a kind which the tym- 
panum does not catch; although it may be 
proved that the undulations of found, like other 
undulations, may fo interfedt, as to annul each 
other. It is therefore credible, not only that 
there may be founds too delicate to afFedt the 
human ear, but alfo that there may be founds of 
2l /pedes of which the auditory nerve is infcn- 
iible. Sound is conveyed, not by the atmof- 
phere only, but by every other elaftic body ; and 
by fome much more rapidly and perfectly than 
it is by the air ; as, for example, by water, ice, 
and timber. In fad, the atmofphere, although 
the moft ufual, is one of the moft fluggifh of the 
condudtors of found. 

With thefe fadls in view, our conjefture comes 
near to be verified, when we fuppofe that there 
may be an elaftic ether, fufceptible of fonorous 
vibrations in a ftill more delicate manner, and 
capable of conveying thefe vibrations much fur- 
ther, and more inftantaneoufly, than any of the 
bodies adually known to us. Or we might go a 
ftep further. — The fenfation of light is now be- 
lieved to refult from the undulations, not the 
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emanations^ of an elaftic fluid of ether ; but why 
may not this fame element be capable of another 
fpecies of undulations ? or the eledtric, or the 
magnetic fluids may be fufceptible of fome fuch 
undulations ; or an element, as univerfally fuf- 
fufed as light, through the univerfe, may be 
the medium of fonorous undulations, equally 
rapid and diftindt, and ferving to conned the 
moft remote regions of the univerfe by the con- 
veyance of founds ; juft as the moft remote are 
actually connedted by the paflage of light. Yet 
the fonorous vibrations of this fuppofed element 
may be far too delicate to awaken the ear of man ; 
or in fad: they may be of a kind that is not per- 
ceptible by the human auditory nerve. 

We refufe to allow that a conjedture of this 
fort is extravagant, or deftitute of philofophic 
probability : on the contrary, we muft confider 
it as borne out by the difcoveries of modern 
fcience. Might we then reft for a moment upon 
an animating conception (aided by the adtual 
analogy of light) fuch as this, namely, that the 
field of the vifible univerfe is the theatre of a 
vaft fbcial economy, holding rational intercourfe* 
at great diftances ? Let us claim leave to indulge, 
a while, the belief, when we contemplate the 
ftarry heavens, that fpeech, inquiry and refponfe, 
commands and petitions, debate and inftrudtion, 
are pafling to and fro : nor need it be denied to 
us to imagine the pealing anthem of praife at 
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ftated feafons arifing from worfhippers in all 
quarters, and flowing on, like the noife of many 
waters, until it reach the courts of the central 
heavens ! 

But the natural prejudice which ftands in the 
way of thefe, our analogical conjeftures, is firmer 
in relation to the objedts of fight, than in the 
inflance of any other of the fenfes. The vaft- 
nefs of the field over which the faculty of vifion 
gives us a command, the precifion and perma- 
nence of this clafs of our perceptions, and efpe- 
cially the conflant relation fubfifUng between 
the fenfes of fight and touch (in themfelves the 
mofi: conftant of the fenfes) fo that whatever 
aflfedts the latter, does, or may, afledl the former, 
and the converfe — ^we fay thefe conditions of the 
vifual faculty impel us almoft irrefiftibly to fup- 
pofe that nothing corporeal can efcape it, and 
that where nothing is seen, nothing exists. 

But is this inflindtive perfuafion at all better 
founded, in relation to fight, than we have ad- 
mitted it to be in relation to the other fenfes ? 
We are compelled to grant that there may be 
properties analogous to thofe which are the ob- 
jedls of tafte and fmell, and which entirely elude 
our powers of perception ; nor can we deny the 
probability of there being fonorous vibrations 
inaudible (in degree or in kind) to the human ear. 
What, then, are our perceptions of colour and 
form,but the confequencesoftheemanationsor the 
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vibrations of a certain elaftic element, juft as the 
perceptions of fmell are the confequences of the 
emanations of another elaftic element ? Thefe vi- 
brations of light are repelled, or repeated, by all 
bodies which alfo affect the fenfe of touch ; and 
by this double means we aflure ourfelves of the 
prefence, the forms, the diflances, of folid and 
fluid bodies. Meantime, by other means, we 
afcertain the prefence of fome elements that are 
not perceptible by the touch, and of fome that 
are not perceptible by the eye; and we have 
moreover indiredt, or indudlive evidence of the 
prefence of fome that are in no way immediately 
perceptible, or otherwife to be known than by 
their ultimate eifedts. Thus the prefumption 
that the eye fees whatever is material, utterly 
fails when we come to examine it ; nor can we, 
with reafon, allow it to influence our conclufions 
or conje<9;urcs. 

The magnetic influence or flream is not pal- 
pable, as is a current of water, or of air ; nor is 
it vifible, like the former : neverthelefs it proves 
its reality plainly enough by giving a regular 
figure to loofe particles of iron, and by fuftaining 
a mafs of fleel in conta<ft with the magnet. In 
this inflance touch and fight go no further than 
to make us acquainted with the remote product 
of an occult power. On the table before us a 
needle, nicely balanced, trembles, and turns, as 
with the conflancy of love, towards a certain 
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fpot in the ar<ftlc regions ; but a mafs of iron 
placed near it, diflurbs this tendency, and gives it 
a new direftion. We aiTume, then, the prefence 
of an element univerfally difRifed, of which wc 
have no direct perception whatever. Now let it 
be imagined that the (heets of a manufcript, 
fcattered confufedly over the table and the floor, 
are feen to be flowly adjufting themfelves, ac- 
cording to the order of the pages, and that, at 
laft, every leaf, and every loofe fragment, has 
come into its due place, and is ready for the 
compofitor. In fuch a cafe we (hould, without 
any fcruple, aflume the prefence of an invifible 
rational agent, jufl as in the cafe of the ofcilla- 
tions of the needle, we had affumed the prefence 
of an invifible elementary power. 

Now although, in the one inftance, we arc 
thinking of nothing but what is natural and or- 
dinary, while in the other, we muft attribute 
the fa£ts fuppofed to a fupernatural agent, and 
are therefore more flartled or perplexed by the 
one than we are by the other, is there any ground 
whatever for confidering the one as abftradledly 
incredible and impoflible, while the other is 
known to be real and ordinary ? It is true that 
the one has never happened to ourfelves, and 
that the other frequently, or conftantly, occurs ; 
but if the fenfes, all of them together, totally 
fail to deteft the magnetic power, until, by the 
accident of a balanced needle, it makes itfelf 
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known in one of its effedts^ may not thefe fame 
fenfes alfo fail in detedting a fentient and ra- 
tional power^ near to us ; and whether or not 
this rational power (hall give us any palpable 
evidence of his prefence ? Our concluiion is that 
our inftinftive perfuafion of the non-exiftence of 
that, concerning which none of the fenfes afford 
us any intimation, is a prejudice not entitled to 
any refpedt, when it flands in the way of a be- 
lief that is fuftained by independent reafons. 

But the poflibility and the probability of the 
exiflence, near us, of invifible fentient beings, 
may be flated in another manner. Senfation 
may be confidered as the product of two powers, 
combined, and a£ting one upon the other : that 
is to fay, on the one fide there is the material 
property — the emanation or the vibration of 
ethereal and elaflic elements ; and on the other 
fide there is the percipient faculty, or the power 
of being wrought upon by thefe material vibra- 
tions. Now it is only fair to fuppofe that thefe 
correlative powers are fofar analogous, or fimilar, 
as that if the one be invifible, impalpable^ and 
imponderable^ the other may be fo too. If it 
be a fa£t that the exciting principle, although 
prefent, and adtive, may elude deteftion in every 
way, except that one in which it affefts the 
fingle fenfe ; why may not the percipient prin- 
ciple be equally invifible and impalpable ? To 
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adduce a familiar illuflration^ the fcent of mufk, 
powerful as it is, may fill a chamber, and yet 
it is totally imperceptible by the eye, and the 
touch, and the ear, and the tafte ; neverthelefs 
it is a very energetic influence, although at- 
tenuated in a degree inconceivable ; for it will 
remain attached to walls and apparel for many 
years after the fubftance of the perfume has 
been withdrawn. Why, then, fliould not the 
olfaftory fenfe itfelf be capable of exifting in an 
equally impalpable and invifible condition ? or 
why may it not be attenuated in an equal degree, 
and yet retain its power and reality ? The icent 
emanates indeed from a folid and tangible fub- 
ftance ; and the fenfation alfo is attached to a 
fblid and tangible organ ; but as the adtual ema- 
nation is invifible and impalpable, fo may be the 
perception and the perceptive being. 

The readinefs with which we admit the be- 
lief of a fentient and rational univerfe, exifling 
on all fides of us, although unfeen, or the reluc- 
tance we feel in admitting any fuch fuppofition, 
will be affedted by the notion that is entertained 
of the mode in which the mind occupies, and 
operates within, the animal organization; and 
efpecially by our opinion concerning the func- 
tions of the brain, and of the nervous iyftem. 
The hypothefis which has been briefly flated in 
the third and fourth chapters of this volume, 
concerning the mufcular power, and the limita- 
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tion of perception in the organs of fenfe, is open, 
as the author is well aware, to objedtions on the 
ground of the commonly received theory of the 
generation of mufcular motion, and of the office 
of the fenforium ; and he is aware, too, that a 
full explanation of his own views on thefe fub- 
jedts, to do any juftice to them, and to fet them 
clear of apparent difficulties, would demand, not 
merely ample fpace, but an elaborate examina- 
tion of the animal flru6ture, fuch as might place 
the two theories on a ground of fair comparifon. 
But neither do the limits of the prefent cflay 
admit of any fuch difcuffion, nor would it well 
comport with the general ftrain of the work ; 
nor indeed could it eafily be made intelligible to 
readers not converfant with phyfiology. Never- 
theleis a concife flatement of his opinion feems 
almoft neceflary to fuftain the author's conjec- 
tures and affiimptions in more than one or two 
inflances. 

The brain is ordinarily fpoken of, as well by 
anatomifls and phyfiologifls as by metaphyfi- 
cians, as being not merely the feat of the mind, 
and the organ of our intellectual operations, but 
as the emanating centre of thofe volitions which 
precede mufcular motion, and as the receptacle 
of impreffions from the fevcral fenfes. It is 
only within the brain, we are told, that the 
mind converfes with the notices of the external 
world, conveyed to it by the nervous chords 
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from the external organ of each fenfe ; and it is 
alfo within the brain that the determination takes 
place to move the limbs^ in this or that diredtion ; 
which determination^ when it has been formed, 
flows down, by the channel of the nerves, to the 
particular mufcles, the agency of which is de- 
manded to produce the required line or circuit 
of movement. 

Now it muft be granted, in the firft place, 
that, in the above ftatement, very much more is 
afliimed than can be fupported by any fort of 
proof; and therefore very much which is fairly 
open to queflion : and, in the fecond place, that 
this fame theory of fenfation and mufcular adtion, 
inflead of its being the involuntary dictate of our 
confcioufnefs, contradicts our impreflions, and 
our inftindtive fuppofitions ; and therefore is not 
entitled to our affent until it has been eflablifhed 
by fome fatisfadlory evidence. 

The author muft not be underflood as intend- 
ing that our confcioufnefs, whether mental or 
animal, ought to be received implicitly, as an 
indication of what takes place in occult procefles ; 
for feveral familiar inflances might be mentioned 
in which it is unqueftionably fallacious : never- 
thelefs fome degree of regard (hould certainly be 
paid to thofe involuntary impreflions that arife 
from our organic fenfations ; and thefe impref- 
fions are entitled to be confidered as probably 
jufl:, until proved to be untrue. Now, on the 
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very ground of thefe fpontaneous conviftions, 
let it be granted that the brain is indeed the feat 
and centre of all purely intelledtual operations — 
the organ of memory, of conception, of imagi- 
nation, of reafoning, and of moral fentiment ; 
excluding, perhaps, certain of the emotions, in 
relation to which our confcioufnefs does not fo 
dccifively refer them to the brain. 

We may, therefore, leave the brain in undif- 
turbed poflcflion of its prefcriptive honours, as 
the organ and reiidence of the mind ; but the 
very reafon of this belief, that the higher facul- 
ties perform their part within the cranium, if it 
be allowed to influence alfo our opinion con- 
cerning fenfation and mufcular movement, would 
lead to a very different fuppofition ; and afluredly 
it would never fuggefl the notion, either of our 
defpatching orders from the brain, down the 
fpinal chord and crural nerve, to certain mufcles 
of the leg, or of our feeling the pinch of a tight 
fhoe — not in the toe, but near to where we feel 
the pinch of a tight hat. 

Infer u table as is the principle of animal life, 
and difHcult as are all queftions relating to the 
connection between the mind and the body, it 
yet does not appear to be by any means a hope- 
lefs endeavour to trace that principle a flep fur- 
ther than at prefent it is known. The doing fo» 
in a &tisi&(^ory manner, mufl involve both a 
patient examination of the vifible mechanifm of 
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the body, and a fagacious purfuit of every clue 
afforded by the innumerable accidents and pe- 
culiarities which fo often, in an unexpected 
manner, reveal the long hidden fecrets of Nature. 
Meantime different and oppofite theories fhould 
be entertained, fo that we may be in readinefs to 
avail ourfelves, at a moment, of any fuch fortu- 
nate indications. 

As for inflance, let us take a glance at the 
nervous fyflem, firft, with the fuppofition in 
view, that it is the medium through which^^- 
ctjic volitions are conveyed from the brain to the 
mufcular mechanifm. Now although it would 
be unwarrantable to affirm that the conveyance 
of diftindt volitions through a fyftem of inter- 
laced chords, fuch as we find the nerves of muf- 
cular motion to be, is abfolutely impoffible ; yet 
it becomes in the highefl degree difficult to 
maintain our belief of any fuch conveyance, 
while we are tracing the intricacies, and examin- 
ing the adtual arrangement, of thefe chords. 
Let the axillary plexus be fpread out, in its 
multiform combinations, and the anaftomofing 
branches, and the fubfidiary twigs of the leading 
chords be followed ; efpecially let the peculiar 
flrudture of the ganglia, as difcovered by the aid 
of the microfcope, be underflood. Within the 
plexufes, and in the very fubflance of the ganglia, 
the fibrillar, conftituting the contributory chords, 
are intermixed in the mofl intimate and intricate 
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manner that is conceivable ; and the entire con- 
ftruftion is fuch as would feem fitted, not for 
the tranfmiflion of volitions in a diftindt manner, 
from the brain to the limb ; or for the return of 
fenfations from the limb to the brain ; but rather 
for confounding, eiFedlively, all fuch fuppofed 
tranfmiflions. Scores of inftances might be fpe- 
cified in which, very remarkably, provifion is 
made, as if for commingling and confufing the 
lines of communication between the brain and 
the extremities ; and it may boldly be affirmed 
that, if the office of the nervous network were 
totally unknown, and unfufpefted, the very laft 
fuppofition that would be fuggefted by a view of 
its fl:ru£ture would be, that it is contrived to 
convey particular volitions to particular mufcles. 
If the fcheme of the nerves be fpread out, and 
be compared with the fcheme of the arteries, or 
of the veins, expofed in a fimilar manner, it ap- 
pears that there is even more, in the former, of 
anaftomofis, and more of involution and intricacy, 
by plexus and ganglia, and by retrograde rami- 
fications, than in the two latter. That is to fay, 
in the former, more than in the latter, provifion 
is made for an uninterrupted tranfmiffion of 
whatever is tranfmitted at large, to all parts of 
the extremities, and for its indifcriminate, or 
promifcuous conveyance. It is plainly a matter 
of fecondary importance to the limbs whether 
they receive the requifite fupply of blood through 
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one trunks or through another, fo that it does but 
come in fufficient quantity, and with a fufHcient 
force ; or whether the expended fluid be re- 
turned through one, or through another canal. 
And in like manner, and even more clearly, 
the main intention of nature in the arrangement 
of the nervous ramifications appears to be, the 
afl^ording an unfailing fupply of fome neceflary 
influence, or ether, to all parts of the mufcular 
apparatus, by any means, and by all means ; and 
fo as that if one medium of conveyance fhoqld 
be accidentally cut oflT or compreflTed, the ema- 
nation may yet reach the parts by fome circuit 
that is not expofed to the fame obfl:ru(^ion. 

We afllime then that, as our confcioufnefs in- 
forms us of no fuch procefs as that of the def- 
patching of volitions to the mufcles, fo neither 
does the confl:rudion of the nervous fyftem indi- 
cate its adaptation to a procefs of this kind ; but 
the contrary, and in a very decifive manner. 

But now let it be fuppofed (thinking only of 
mufcular motion) that the nervous iyfl:em, con- 
neding the brain and fpinal procefs with the 
entire mufcular apparatus, ferves the purpofe of 
conveying, from the former to the latter, a 
copious fupply of ((hall we fay) galvanic power ; 
which power it is the office of the cerebral mafs 
to generate. We then confider the mufcles, 
thofe of the arm, for inflance, as confifling only 
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of fledtors and dcfleiftors ; or we may imagine a 
(ingle pair of antagonifts, of which the one 
bends, and the other extends the limb. On 
our prefent fuppofition, then, the brain, by the 
medium of the brachial nerves, fupplies both 
thefe mufcles, evenly and perpetually, with the 
contractile excitement, whatever it may be, 
which (hall enable each, whenever called upon, to 
become denfe and tumid in the requifite degree. 
What then is volition, but the mental in- 
fluence, immediately prefent in the arm, and de- 
termining it to bend, or to ftraighten? The 
mind is not, as we fuppofe, the prifoner of the 
attic ftory ; but is the occupant, at large, of the 
entire animal organization, adting in each part 
of the ftrudure according to the purpofe of 
each : — in the arm and leg, willing the limb 
hither or thither, by its inherent power over 
matter; — in the fkin, in the eye, the ear, the 
tongue, the nafal membrane, receiving imme- 
diately the impreflions of external objects, by its 
inherent fufceptibility of the properties of matter; 
and, let it be granted, within the cranium, carry- 
ing on the procefles of thought. 

This fuppofition concerning mufcular motion, 
requires only an adaptation of terms in order to 
apply it to fenfation. Inftead, for example, of 
afluming that the picture falling on the retina has 
to be tranfmitted, in fome inconceivable manner, 
by the optic nerve to the fenforium, and that 
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there, undiflurbed and unmixed, it delivers itfelf 
to the percipient faculty, we imagine that the 
optic nerve merely fupplies the retina with a 
copious and conftant ftream of the exciting in- 
fluence — ^let it be galvanifm — ^and that the mind, 
prefent upon the very bed of the nerve, and 
where the adtual pidture, in all its vivid colours 
refts, converfes with it, and that it does fo be- 
caufe it is originally capable of converfing with 
light and colours ; although while lodged in the 
animal body, it is reflrided from holding any 
fuch converfe, except upon the highly excited 
expaniion of the optic nerve. 

We muft, however, go a ftep further, and in- 
quire what probably may be the ufe, or whence 
is the neceflity of the (galvanic) influence gene- 
rated in the brain, and thence conveyed to the 
mufcles and organs of fenfe. Now our theory 
involves the fuppofition that the inherent per- 
cipient faculty of the mind (and the fame of its 
mechanical power) is fo imprifoned within the 
folid fubftance of the animal body as to be totally 
fcreened from impreflions of the external world, 
except jufl: fo far as this folid fubftance may be 
vehemently ftimulated, commoved, and rendered 
impreflible by the powerful adtion of the (gal- 
vanic) fluid. The very fame irrefiftible agent 
which compels earths to yield their metallic 
bafes, and which decompofes what nothing elfe 
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can move, brings, as we fuppofe, the animal fibre 
and the reticular expanfions of the nerves into 
a flate of excitability, fuch as enables them to 
correfpond to the vibrations of light, or of found, 
or to the chemical properties of fapid or odori- 
ferous bodies. All that the mind needs for fen- 
fation is that the external material vibrations, as 
of light, found, &c. fliould be refponded to by 
an internal vibration, or commotion, of the animal 
fubilance : but this demands a highly charged 
(galvanic) condition of the organ of fenfe. It is 
as if a ftretched wire, which faintly correfponds 
to a mufical note, might be made to do fo more 
delicately and more forcibly, by making it the 
channel of a galvanic current. It is not that the 
MIND needs this excitement; but it is the fle(hy 
organ which needs it, in order to its admitting 
the external vibratory impreflion. 

The powerful (voltaic) apparatus which fills 
the cranium has relation, as we now fuppofe, to 
the inertnefs and the inelaflicity of the animal 
body ; and if the mind were imagined to be 
corporeally combined with a highly elaflic fluid, 
or an ether, fufceptible of the mofl: delicate vibra* 
tions, there would then be no more occafion for 
the galvanic flimulus : a mind thus embodied 
would need no brain, no nerves, no organs of 
fenfe, and no contractile fibres. 

The well-known efiTea of galvanifm upon 
the limbs of a dead animal may, at firfl, appear 
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not to comport with the theory we are now 
propounding; for in thefe inflances mufcular 
motion, which we attribute to the direftive in- 
fluence of the mind, refident in the limb, is fecn 
to be produced — not by mind^ but by the mere 
cleAric ftream. We, however, gather a very re- 
markable confirmation of our conje£hire> from 
thefe very fads; which indeed, on due con- 
fideration, can hardly, if at all, be made to con- 
fift with the common fuppofition of the tranf- 
miflion of volitions from the brain to the mufcles, 
through the nerves. If the office of the nerves 
is to tranfmitthe will of the mind, diftinftively, 
to the mufcles, we fee them, in the caie of a 
feparated limb, tranfmitting fomething very dif- 
ferent from fuch volitions — namely, a galvanic 
dream; and yet, although the caufe is totally 
unlike, the effedt is the fame as if a volition had 
been conveyed. 

But upon our prefent fuppofition, what hap- 
pens in applying the galvanic wire to the fciatic 
nerve of a frog, is precifely what we fhould, ac- 
cording to our hypothefis, expeft to happen. 
That is to fay, the nerve, in this cafe, conveys 
the very fame element or energy which it has 
been wont to convey during the life of the ani- 
mal : this exciting agent, namely, the galvanic 
fluid, is inflantaneoufly fufFufed through the 
'whole limby and is diflributed, in its accuflomed 
proportions, to the entire fyflem of mufcles. 
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But inafmuch as the mind of the animal has 
been withdrawn from thofc mufcles^ which, 
while it was prefent, either retained them all at 
reft, or employed one fet of them at pleafure, 
this fudden chemical excitement, ading fimul-^ 
taneoufly , and without direBion^ upon all together^ 
nothing elfe can take place but that the mofl: 
powerful mufcle of the limb (hould carry it 
againfl the fmaller and the feebler ; and thus, in 
the inftance of the frog, the limb is forcibly pro- 
jei^ed from the glafs that had contained it. Its 
leap, is the frog's moft powerful mufcular ac- 
tion ; and, therefore, by neceflity, the limb, 
when (limulated to aAion without the mind — 
leaps. 

An analogous effedt follows in all cafes of the 
application of galvanifm to bodies recently dead : 
— thus the rabbit jumps, and the human coun- 
tenance is frightfully contorted, in confequence 
of the contraction of t\i^ Jlronger mufcles of the 
face. If the weaker fet of mufcles could, in 
this artificial manner, be a£ted upon, apart from 
the ftronger, placid and pleafing expreffions 
would no doubt be produced. In the cafe of 
convulfive afFedtions of the face, in the living 
body, the diflortion arifes plainly from this very 
caufe, namely, that there is a fuffufed mufcular 
excitement, uncontrolled by the mind, and there- 
fore taking efFeft upon all the ftronger mufcles ; 
while the weaker, inftead of being held in that 
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ftate of cafy countcrpoife which the mind^ when 
not diflurbed, maintains^ yield to an unwonted 
violence ; and, therefore, do not fill out the 
general contour, as they do when all are under 
the command of the will ; but give way, with 
a tremulous ineffedtive refiflance. 

Spafmodic or convulfive mufcular contractions 
arife, as we fuppofe, from the withdrawment of 
the mind ; while the chemical (limulus continues 
to flow to the parts afFefted. On the contrary, 
paralytic diftortions we attribute to a partial fup- 
preflion of the excitement furniflied by the brain : 
— ^partial, and yet juft enough to allow the larger 
and ftronger mufcles to aft. 

That which happens among the mufcles when 
their contractility is flimulated, apart from the 
control of the mind, may be rendered familiarly 
intelligible by confidering what takes place when 
a mart or bulk, fixed perpendicularly, is fup- 
ported in three directions by cords, one of thefe 
cords being five times the fize of the other two 
together. Then if the three are equally moift- 
ened by a fudden fliower, the maft is immediately 
drawn from the upright, by the large rope; 
while the two fmaller, its antagonifts, either 
loofen their attachments, or are fnappcd. This 
mechanical eflfedt differs little, as to its proxi- 
mate caufe, from what is obferved in cafes of 
epileptic fits, locked jaw, and mortal convulfions; 
for the direftive and commanding influence of 
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the mind having been diverted, or withdrawn, 
while the contractile galvanic (limulus continues 
to flow, in full ft ream from the brain to the ex- 
tremities, it inevitably happens that, in each fet 
of antagonifts, the more bulky, or what is equi- 
valent, the more excitable mufcles, prevail over 
their feebler partners ; and a rigid contraction is 
the confequence. Thus the fingers are indented 
into the palms, and the temporal and mafleter 
mufcles, the natural power of which vaftly ex- 
ceeds that of the digaftricus and platy fma my oides, 
hold the lower jaw, as if iron bound, in contact 
with the upper. But when the mental difturb- 
ancc is remedied, and the voluntary principle re- 
turns to its feat and office, then this fame force of 
the temporal and maflleter mufcles, equal to 
500 lbs. weight, and by no means counteracted 
by an equal force in the antagonifts, is held in 
equilibrio, and in faCt is fo delicately balanced 
by the mental authority, as not only to aCt its 
part with precifion in the mechanical operation 
of maftication, but to play in with the cxquifite 
movements that govern the modulations of the 
voice. The part performed by the temporal 
and maflfeter mufcles, in fpeaking and finging, 
might be compared to the fervice rendered by a 
powerful and well-trained horfe, required to 
pull within the fixteenth of an inch, and in com- 
bination too with the power of a dog or of a 
child : his whole force is always in readinefs ; 
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l^ut it is fo under control as to reach the precife 
limit required, and yet not to furpafs it. 

All the fadls connected with the ascertained 
difference between the voluntary and involuntary 
mufcles, readily fall in with the theory that the 
fundion of the brain, in relation to the mufcular 
fyftem, does not confift in fending forth voli- 
tions ; but fimply in maintaining a copious fup- 
ply of contradlile excitement (whether galvanic 
or not) ; that the nerves convey this chemical 
energy, and difperfe it promifcuoujly ^ among the 
mufcles, and that the actual employment of this 
force refts with the mind, prefent, not in the 
cranium, but in the limb. 

A mufcle, the antagonift of which is another 
mufcle^ comes neceflarily within the control of 
the voluntary principle ; for nothing elfe can 
command it ; and if this be withdrawn, a fpaf- 
modic contraction of the ftronger of the two is 
inftantly the confequence. But if the antagonift 
force be merely mechanical, as it is in the heart, 
the ftomach, and the inteftines, there will take 
place an alternation between the two unlike 
powers : that is to fay, the fupply of excitement 
from the brain being limited in quantity, or 
coming only at a given rate, it will be expended 
in overcoming the mechanical force, which, for 
a moment, gains upon it ; but during the in- 
terval of relaxation, the galvanic excitement has 
again accumulated, and in its turn overpowers 
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the mechanical refiftance^ and mufcular contrac- 
tion enfues. 

A too long continued exertion of the voluntary 
mufcles produces a painful fcnfe of the overthrow 
of the natural equipoife of the powers. That is 
to fay, the mind has been demanding motion 
at a greater rate than that at which the brain, 
in its ordinary (late, can furniih the contractile 
chemical excitement ; and the limb drawing this 
pabulum, as it can, from the nerves of fenfa- 
tion, and from the furface, a fenfe of pain fol- 
lows : at the fame time the animal fpirits fail. 
But it is manifeft that the mind, as feated in the 
brain, has a power of roufing it to an extraordi- 
nary effort, fo as to develop a more than ufual 
amount of the eledlric element. Thus a power- 
ful motive for continued exertion, as when a 
man, to fave his life, is running from his enemy, 
difperfcs for a time the fenfe of fatigue. Never- 
thelefs, this power of extraordinary galvanic de- 
velopment has its limits; and the brain indi- 
cates afterwards the violence which it has fub- 
mitted to, and refufes, for a while, to furnifh 
even its ordinary quantum of chemical power. 

The fundtions of the brain, in relation to the 
INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES, is a fubjcdl far too 
difficult and copious to be entered upon in this 
place ; nor is it in faft fo nearly connected with 
our proper fubjedt as is the theory of fen£ition 
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and mufcular motion. In reference to thefe, 
we cannot allow it to be hopelefs that fbme fatijf- 
factory conclufion fhould at length be arrived at. 
The proper path of experiment, it would not be 
very difficult to mark out; and there are fome 
means of bringing the queftion to the teft of 
fadts which, as the author believes, could hardly 
&il to decide it. Let it be granted for a 
moment that the function of the brain, in rela- 
tion to fenfation and mufcular motion, is fimply 
chemical, and that it has refpedt to the inertnefs 
of the animal fubflance, and to its low degree of 
clafticity ; and then the way will be open for 
readily conceiving of other fpecies of corporeity 
— impalpable, and invifible; but not lefs fen- 
fiti ve, or lefs potent, than animal corporeity ; on 
the contrary, more fo. 

If the fundtions of the brain be only condi- 
tionally necejfary^ in relation to fenfation and 
motion, we may eafily believe that they are 
only conditionally neceffary in relation to the 
more purely intelledtual operations ; or, in other 
words, that there need be no voltaic pile where 
the material vehicle of the mind is in itfelf in a 
high degree elaftic, and is refponfive to every 
kind of vibration. Let it only be fuppofed that 
there is about us a fluid, the counterpart of that 
ether, the vibrations of which give us the fenfa- 
tion of light — a fluid in an equal degree capable 
of receiving and of tranfmitting undulations in- 
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calculably minute and rapid. Mind^ amalga- 
mated with fuch a fluid, might be immediately 
converfant with all the properties of matter ; and 
even much more intimately and extenfively con- 
verfant with them than it can be while it de- 
pends for its feniibiUty upon the conftancy and 
the amount of the galvanic element. 

This imperfedl flatement of a conjedlure con- 
cerning the office of the brain and nerves, 
although it may feem a digreflion from the im- 
mediate fubjedl of the prefent chapter, is not 
really fo, fince it opens the way for our readily 
conceiving of what, on the ground of fcriptural 
evidence, we have reafon to think is real — 
namely, the repletion of the vifible univerfe with 
invifible corporeal beings ; and it may incline us 
the more readily to admit the belief that the 
creation, befide its fentient orders, connected 
with animal organization, abounds with tribes, 
fentient and rational, whofe corporeity is impal- 
pable and invifible, and who are the tenants of 
what, in an accommodated fenfe, may be called, 
a quintefTence. 

Thefe invifible orders, befides the impulfe of 
their inflindts and their interefls, may, by phy- 
fical neceffity, and perhaps, by their liability to 
gravitation (however attenuated their fubflance) 
be gathered around the folar and planetary 
bodies; fo that each world may have its own 
ethereal nations, as well as its terreflrial, or 
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rather» its animal fpecies : each planet, as well 
as our own, may have its iTraupdvioi, its cTn^eioi, 
and its koctux^ovioi. 

In collating thefe fpeculations with the general 
tenor and the particular tcftimony of the Scrip- 
tures, it is proper to keep in mind a principle 
which feems pretty well fuflained : — ^That the 
infpired writers always hold clofe to mundane 
affairs^ and intend to fpeak only of the hiftory 
and deftinies of the families of earth; fcldom, 
if ever, opening to us any wider profpedl. On 
the ftrength of this principle, we may then af- 
fume the probability that the fpiritual beings, 
good and evil, that are fpoken of in the Scrip- 
tures, are all, or mofl of them, of mundane 
origin ; and although fome may now have come 
to move in a wider circle, that they have all 
fprung from this foil. Are there reafons for 
fuppofing that the folid materials of our planet 
have ferved purpofes in a period long anterior to 
the birth of the Adamic family ? Such a belief 
we do not regard as contradidory to any fcrip- 
tural doctrine ; or to the Mofaic hiftory of the 
creation. But if fo, then thefe pre-adamic 
families, like their fucceflbrs, may have acquit* 
ted themfelves varioufly during their term of 
animal exiftence, fome having broken their alle- 
giance to the Supreme Power, while others have 
prefer ved virtue and loyalty. Yet both may 
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(whether conflantly or not) attach themfelves to 
the fccne of their early hiftory, and mingle them- 
felves with the deflinies of the modern race. 
Hence, perhaps, thofe conflidls and thofe com- 
motions, thofe beneficent agencies, and thofe 
malignant influences, to which the infpired 
writers are fo often making allufion. But this 
great fubjedl, confidered as a matter of Biblical 
inquiry, urgently demands a new invefligation, 
under the guidance of the careful, and yet free 
principles of interpretation which have lately 
been coming into operation. This, however, in 
the meantime, may be faid, that, fhould a ra- 
tional and laborious examination of the fcrip- 
tural evidence, relating to invifible orders, lead 
to a revival of the belief of Chriflians, and to the 
refrefhment of their fading impreffions — fading, 
becaufe, in their original ftate fuperflitious and 
exaggerated — fhould this take place, and in con- 
nection with a better underflood theory of in- 
telledlual exiflence, very important confequences 
might be the refult; and all religious minds, 
awakened to a fenfe of the fimple reality of the 
fpiritual dangers we are expofed to, as tenants 
of this haunted planet, would be impelled, with 
undiverted anxiety, to feek fafety where always, 
and only, it is to be found. 

But we mufl return upon our path for a mo- 
ment, and briefly flate the bearing of this branch 
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of our general theory upon the notions we may 
entertain concerning the condition of the human 
foul upon the diflblution of the animal flruc- 
ture ; and concerning the ftate of that vaft con- 
gregation which has been fwelling, with its new 
thoufands daily^ during the courfe of nearly 
fixty centuries. 

The belief of the furvivance of the living 
principle and confcioufnefs, after the diflblution 
of the animal organization^ the author, for his 
own part, would always derive from thofe moral 
and religious confiderations, and from that ex- 
plicit divine teftimony, which appeal to our 
highefl and pureft fentiments. As to the pre- 
tended demonflration of immortality, drawn 
from the afllimed fimplicity and indedrucftibility 
of the foul, as an immaterial fubflance, they 
appear either altogether inconclufive ; or, if con- 
cluflve, then fuch as muft be admitted to apply, 
with fcarcely diminifhed force, to all fentient 
orders; and it mufl be granted that, whatever 
has felt, and has adted fpontaneoufly, mufl live 
again, and for ever. We have the beft reafbns 
for the confident expedation of another life ; nor 
are we driven to fortify our convictions by argu- 
ments which, if valid, prove immenfely more 
than we can defire to fee eflabliflied, or could 
perfuade ourfelves to think in any degree pro- 
bable. 

There is not in the ftrudlure, or the inftindts. 
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or the tendencies of any one of the inferior ani- 
mal fpecieSy the fainted indication of a renewal 
of life, after the extinction of the vital prin- 
ciple. But it is altogether otherwife with man ; 
and we believe him immortal, not becaufe, as it 
is pretended, thought and confcioufnefs cannot 
be annihilated ; but becaufe the human intellec- 
tual and moral ftrudture is fuch as to imply an 
after flage of expanfion. 

This then, on higher grounds, being granted 
as certain, that man is to furvive his animal body, 
it is not difficult, in following out the feveral 
principles of our phyfical theory of another life, 
to conceive of an inftantaneous tranfition of the 
confcious principle — the life, from the animal 
body, to a body impalpable and invifible; and 
yet not at all lefs alive to the material world, 
but probably more fo. The evidence of the in- 
fpired writings apart, it might eafily be fup- 
pofed that the human mind, at death, immedi- 
ately enters upon its highefl and ultimate ftage 
of fpiritual corporeity. But we are not at liberty 
to afTume £0 much as this, if the doctrine of the 
New Teftament, on this fubjeft, has been rightly 
underftood ; for it directs us to look forward to 
a future and diflant epoch, as the deflined day 
in which human nature is to put on corporeal in- 
corruptibility ; and we are alfo taught to think 
of the ftate of fouls, as a ftate, not of uncon- 
fcioufhefs indeed, but of comparative inaction, 

T 
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or of fufpended energy : — it is, fo far as we may 
gather its conditions from the fcattered intima- 
tions of Scripture, a tranfition ftate, during the 
continuance of which the paflive faculties of our 
nature, rather than the active, are to be awake ; 
and throughout which, probably, thofe emotions 
of the moral nature that have been overborne or 
held in abeyance, by the urgent impulfes of ani- 
mal life, fhall take their free courfe, and reach 
their height, as fixed habits of the mind. 

On this fuppofition then, if it ought to be 
called 2i fuppofition y which refts with little am- 
biguity upon fcriptural evidence, it is plain that 
a more attenuated corporeity may be held to be- 
long to the intermediate tranfition ftate of human 
nature, than fhall befit its ultimate condition of 
full energy and adlivity. Powers latent do not 
need a ftrudlure which has relation to the exer- 
tion of powers upon an exterior world. The 
chryfalis period of the foul may be marked by 
the deftitution of all the inftruments of adtive 
life, corporeal and mental. And this ftate of 
inaction may probably be alfo a ftate of feclufion, 
involving, not improbably, an unconfcioufnefs of 
the paflage of time. 

Suggeftions fuch as thefe fliould be made no 
other ufe of than that of preparing us to catch, 
at all points, the evanefcent indications of the 
infpired writers, which, in relation to the fpiri- 
tual and unfeen world, are fo given as entirely 
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to efcape the notice of thofe who liftleflly read 
what they have been reading from childhood, 
under the guidance of notions accidentally 
formed. It is not until the mind has been 
quickened by an intelligent curiofity,^and has ob- 
tained alfo more than one clue to inquiry, by the 
aid of hypothefis, that the adtual extent to which 
the unfeen world is open to us in the Scriptures, 
comes to be fufpedled or underftood. Let an 
hypothefis be utterly at variance with truth, it 
will yet have rendered us an important fervice — 
and a legitimate fervice, if it fhall have prompted 
us to purfue, afliduoufly, and eagerly, any path 
of Biblical inquiry. It is on this very ground 
that the author would reft his apology for ad- 
vancing the feveral conjedlures that find a place 
in thefe pages. 

A condition of fufpended powers, and of def- 
titution, fuch as we now attribute to the human 
foul, through its intermediate period, may very 
naturally be imagined to involve, perhaps a 
ftrong tendency, or appetency, toward the open 
world of power and adlion : — there may be a 
yearning after the loft corporeity, or after the 
expedled corporeity : — there may be a preffing 
on toward the bufy frequented walks of active 
exiftence. Now let it be juft imagined that, as 
almoft all natural principles and modes of life 
are open to fome degree of irregularity, and ad- 
mit exceptive cafes, fo this preflure of the innu- 
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merable community of the dead, toward the 
precinfts of life, may, in certain cafes, actually 
break through the boundaries that hem in the 
ethereal crowds, and fo it may happen, as if by 
trefpafs, that the dead may, in fingle inflances, 
infringe upon the ground of common corporeal 
life. 

At leaft let indulgence be given to the opinion 
that thofe almoft univerfal fuperftitions which, 
in every age and nation, have implied the fadl of 
occafional interferences of the dead with the 
living, ought not to be fummarily difmifled as a 
mere folly of the vulgar, utterly unreal, until 
our knowledge of the fpiritual world is fo com- 
plete as fhall entitle us to affirm that no fuch in- 
terferences can, in the nature of things, ever 
have taken place. The mere fuppofition of 
there being any univerfal perfuafion, which is 
totally groundlefs, not only in its form and ad- 
juncts, but in its fubftance, does fome violence 
to the principles of human reafoning, and is 
clearly of dangerous confequence. An abfolute 
fcepticifm on this fubjedl moreover, can be main- 
tained only by the aid of Hume's often refuted 
fophifm — That no teftimony can be held fuffi- 
cient to eftablifh an alleged fadl, which is at 
variance with common experience ; for it muft 
not be denied that fome few inftances of the fort 
alluded to, reft upon teftimony in itfelf thoroughly 
unimpeachable ; nor is the import of the evi- 
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dence in thefe cafes at all touched by the now 
well underftood dodtrine concerning fpedral illu- 
fions, as refulting from a difeafed condition of 
the brain. There is a fpecies of difbelief, flatter- 
ing indeed to intelledlual arrogance, but out of 
harmony with the fpirit and the admitted rules 
of modern philofophy. Whether fuch and fuch 
alleged fadts happen to come to us mingled with 
grofs popular errors, or not, is a circumftance of 
little importance in determining the degree of 
attention they may deferve : — one queftion only 
is to be confidered, namely — Is the evidence 
that fuflains them in any degree fubflantial? 

Nor in confidering queflions of this fort ought 
we to liften for a moment to thofe frequent, but 
impertinent queflions, that are brought forward 
with the view of fuperfcding the inquiry: — fuch, 
for example, as thefe — What good end is an- 
fwered by the alleged extra natural occurrences ? 
— or. Is it worthy of the Supreme Wifdom to 
permit them ? and fo forth. The queftion is a 
queftion firft, oitejiimony^ to be judged of on the 
eftabliftied principles of evidence ; and then of 
phyjiology; but neither of theology, nor of morals. 
Some few human beings are wont to walk in 
their fleep, and during the continuance of pro- 
found {lumber perform, with precifion and fafety, 
the offices of common life, and return to their 
beds, and yet are totally unconfcious, when they 
awake, of what they have done. Now in con- 
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fidering this, or any fuch extraordinary clafs of 
fadts, our bufinefs is, in the firft place, to obtain 
a number of inftances, fupported by the diflind: 
and unimpeachable teflimony of intelligent wit- 
nefles ; and then, being thus in pofleflion of the 
fads, to adjuft them, as well as we can, toother 
parts of our philofophy of human nature. Shall 
we allow an objedtor to put a check to our 
fcientific curiofity, on the fubjedt, for inftance, 
of fomnambulifm, by faying, * Scores of thefe 
accounts have turned out to be exaggerated, or 
totally untrue :* — or, * This walking in the fleep 
ought not to be thought poflible, or as likely to 
be permitted by the Benevolent Guardian of 
human welfare ? ' 

Almoft all inftances of alleged fupernatural 
appearances may eafily be difpofed of, either on 
the ground of the fears and fuperftitious impref- 
fions of the parties reporting them ; or on that 
of that now well underftood difeafed adion of 
the nervous fyftem, which, in certain conditions, 
generates vifual illufions of the moft diftind kind. 
But no fuch explanations will meet the many in- 
ftances, thoroughly well attefted, in which the 
death of a relative at a diftance has been con- 
veyed, in all its circumftances, to perfons during 
fleep ; nor again to thofe inftances in which fome 
fpecial information, buried in the bofoms of the 
dead, has been imparted, in fleep, to the living. 
In thefe cafes, the Angularity of the fadts con- 
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veyed, and the impoflibility of their coming 
through any ordinary channel, ought, on every 
principle of philofophical and of forenfic evi- 
dence^ to be admitted as furnifliing proper proof 
of an invifible interference. The time will come 
when — in confequence of the total diffipation of 
popular fuperftitions, and the removal too of the 
prejudice which makes us afhamed of feeming 
to believe in company with the vulgar, or to be- 
lieve at the prompting of fear — it will be feen 
that fafts of this clafs ought to engage the atten- 
tion of phyfiologifts, and when they will be de- 
liberately configned to their place in our fyftems 
of the philofophy of human nature. Notwith- 
ftanding prejudices of whatever fort — vulgar and 
philofophic — fafts of whatever clafs, and of what- 
ever tendency, will at length receive the reward 
due to them, as the materials of fcience ; and 
the era may be predicted in which a complete 
reaction fhall take its courfe, and the true prin- 
ciples of reafoning be made to embrace a vaftly 
wider field than that which may be meafured 
by the human hand and eye. A reaction of 
this kind is likely to be put in progrefs, or to 
be accelerated, by the making fome bold con- 
jectural excurfions beyond the range of animal 
fenfation ; the confequence of which may be — 
not indeed the adoption of any of thofe particular 
conjectures, as true; but the concentration of 
philofophic minds upon the fadts and the evi- 
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dence, that actually come within our range of 
obfervation. 

Without entering upon the field of Biblical 
criticifm, which the author, in this eflay, pur- 
pofely avoids, it would not be poflible, fatisfadlo- 
rily, to bring into relation with our theory, the 
Scripture tcftimony concerning invifible orders. 
There is, however, a particular branch of that 
teftimony to which allufion may properly be 
made ; — namely, that which concerns daemon- 
iacal pofleffion. Not able in this place to engage 
in the argument, as a Biblical queflion, the 
author aflumes, what he fully believes may be 
made good, that the gofpel narratives, in thefe 
inftances, are of a kind not to be difpofed of by 
the hypothefis of accommodation ; but are of a 
plain hiftorical complexion, fuch as that if they 
are rejefted as untrue, we are bound to withdraw 
our confidence altogether from the reporters, as 
competent and truftworthy witneflfes of fadts. 

Taking it, then, for granted that thefe narra- 
tives adlually involve what they feem to involve, 
and that they imply fomething totally different 
from all cafes of lunacy, madnefs, or delirium, 
we then come into pofleffion of feveral highly 
fignificant fadts, concerning a fpecies or order of 
mundane beings, whom, unlefs there be other 
evidence to that effedt, we are not to identify 
with the human race, and whom we are taught. 
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by the careful phrafeology of the infpired writers, 
not to confound with the fallen angelic orders — 
the colleagues and companions of Satan. 

The leading ideas fuggefted by thefe narra- 
tives are fuch as the following, and they comport 
well with the conjedtures we have entertained 
in the preceding pages. 

Firft, there is the familiar and ready intermix- 
ture of invifible and impalpable beings, with 
human fociety ; fo that, within any given boun- 
dary, there maybe corporeally prefent, the human 
crowd, and the extra human crowd; and the 
latter as naturally and fimply prefent, as the 
former — the latter as vividly confcious of the 
material world as the former, and as energetically 
prompted by interefts and paffions, by defires 
and fears. Secondly, it is to be noticed that 
thefe beings had not, as it feems, the phyfical 
power to make themfelves heard, or to give any 
mechanical evidence of their prefence, except 
while ufurping the animal corporeity of another 
fpecies, namely, the human. Thirdly, thefe 
poffeflions feem to give evidence of a principle 
we have above hinted at, namely, the yearning 
or appetency of invifible and ethereal natures 
toward animal organization. It would appear 
as if, during that era in the hiftory of man in 
which fuch irregularities were permitted, that 
the fpiritual fpecies eagerly caught at every op- 
portunity of tenanting the terreftrial fpecies. 
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In the fourth place, we cannot but note, what 
is not obfcure in its expreffion, however obfcure 
it may be in its import, namely, the horror of 
thefe daemons at the thought of being configned 
to the nether cavern or abyfs. Laftly, the 
highly fignificant effedt of the adding of mind 
to mind, within one and the fame body, is to be 
efpecially noticed. This temporary compound- 
ing of intelligences, which (were it allowable on 
fo unufual an occafion to coin a term) might be 
called a ftate of mental fuperentity, difcovers 
itfelf by multiplying the mechanical force of 
the mufcular fyftem; and as it feems, in fome 
proportion to the adtual numbers of the foreign 
minds. The inherent power of mind over 
matter, to generate motion, was, in thefe in- 
flances, we might almoft fay, mathematically 
exhibited, by (howing the accumulated force of 
feveral minds, adting as in a focus, upon a (ingle 
mufcular mechanifm. 

Whoever feels himfelf obliged, by every prin- 
ciple of found criticifm and interpretation, to 
confider the gofpel narratives and demoniacal 
poffeflions as fimply true, will find that thefe ex- 
traordinary inftances, differing as they do in 
every fenfe from the Satanic fedudtive influence, 
elfewhere affirmed in Scripture, involve juft what 
has been aflumed in the conjedtures propounded 
in the prefent chapter. On all fides, aflliredly, 
it would be admitted that one well attefled and 
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diftindlly reported inflance of the prefence and 
intelligent agency of an invifible being, would 
be enough to carry the queftion of an invifible 
economy, pervading the vifible univerfe* Are 
not then the gofpel narratives w^ell attefled, and 
are not the circumflances fimply and diftinftly 
reported ? But if fb, they furnifh us with all we 
want for the determination of the general quef- 
tion. 

The reader will bear in mind the important 
diflindtion, already adverted to, between the 
Satanic influence, and any cafe of demoniacal 
pofleffion ; the one being purely moral and fpiri- 
tual, and applying alfo univerfally to human 
nature, and being in no fenfe naturally fenfible, 
or vifible, or diflinguifhable from the ordinary 
workings of the mental faculties. The other, 
on the contrary was, in an equally exclufive fenfe, 
purely phyfical or natural, and always made it- 
felf known by vifible and palpable effedls, and 
was confined to individuals, and came within 
the range of hiflory, as matter of fadt, in the 
mofl ordinary fenfe of the phrafe. Happily, we 
have reafon to conclude that human nature is no 
longer liable to the ruffian violence of an im- 
pure and reprobate ethereal race ; but alas ! we 
have the flrongefl reafons for believing that men, 
univerfally, and in every age, are expofed to 
filent malignant fedudlions, which indeed never 
trench upon the natural liberty of the mind. 
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much lefs infringe that of the body ; but which 
too often, like the influence of profligate com- 
panions, prevail over the better principles of 
our nature^ and the influence of education. 

In difmiffing our firft conjedture, concerning 
the vifible univerfe, confidered as the abode of 
intelligent orders, we lightly deal with it, as a 
conjeBure merely j which might be entertained or 
rejedted at pleafure. But we are not free to 
treat with equal unconcern the general prin- 
ciples involved in this our fecond hypothefis; 
for although everything adjunctive or fpecial in 
fuch a fpeculation may be unreal, thefe princi- 
ples, if adjudged to be falfe, are fuch as muft 
carry with them a large portion of our Chriftian 
faith ; and the furrender of them would leave us 
in poflefllion of only the bare fkeleton of religious 
belief. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Third ConjeBure. 

^^N our firft conjeiflure it was fup- 
pofed that room might be made for 
the feveral ranks ofbeing — whether 
animal or fpiritual — not only within 
the bounds, but upon the open ftage of the vi- 
lible univerfe. The fecond, involved the belief 
of an inviiible economy, fuffufed throughout the 
vifible creation, and conftituting that higher 
fyftem toward which the rational orders of the 
lower and vifible world are tending. But our 
third conjecture embraces the remote revolutions 
of time, and fuppofes (without however deny- 
ing, what we are not at liberty to deny, namely, 
the reality of an unfeen fpiritual economy) that 
the vifible univerfe, replete everywhere with 
various forms of animal life, is to fill one period 
only in the great hiftory of the moral fyftem, 
and that it is deftined, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, to difappear, and to return 
to its nihility, giving place to new elements and 
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to new and higher expreflions of omnipotence 
and intelligence. 

For this, our third conjedlure, it would be dif- 
ficult to find a form of expreffion more diftind:, 
than that fupplied by certain well-known paf- 
fages of Scripture, which, whether they are to 
be underftood literally, or in a tropical fenfe 
only, yet may well ferve to convey our prefent 
idea of an inftantaneous vaniftiing of one form 
of the creation and a fubflitution of another ; as 
thus — " The heavens and the earth — they (hall 
perifti ; all of them fliall wax old like a garment ; 
as a veflure (halt thou change them, and they 
fliall be changed." ** And all the hoft of hea- 
ven fliall be diflblved, and the heavens fliall be 
rolled together as a fcroll, and all their hofl fliall 
fall down as the leaf falleth off from the vine, 
and as a falling fig from the fig-tree." ** Lift 
up your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the 
earth beneath, for the heavens fliall vanifli away 
like fmoke, and the earth fliall wax old like a 
garment." ** Behold, I create new heavens, and 
a new earth, and the former fliall not be remem- 
bered, nor come into mind ; and the new heavens 
and the new earth fliall remain before me, faith 
the Lord." " Heaven and earth fliall pais away, 
but my word fliall not pafs away." ** The day 
of the Lord fliall come as a thief in the night, in 
which the heavens fliall pafs away with a great 
noife ; — neverthelefs, we look for a new heaven 
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and a new earth." ** And from the face of Him 
that fat on the throne the earth and the heaven 
fled away, and there was found no place for 
them." ** Behold, I create all things new !" 

Now it may feem that, with predidtions fuch 
as thefe before us, there can be no room to fpeak 
conjeSlurally of the deftiny of the material uni- 
verfe, or of the new creation ; and, on the con- 
trary, an explanation may properly be demanded 
of the fenfe in which that is treated of as uncer- 
tain, which appears to be diftindtly affirmed in 
fo many places of Scripture. Let it then, in the 
firft place, be obferved, that, as the author, in 
the prefent eflay, abflains entirely from Biblical 
interpretation, he is not entitled to underfland 
the paflages quoted above, in a literal and uni- 
verfal fenfe, apart from that fort of enquiry con- 
cerning the meaning of phrafes, and the import 
of the context, which may fully juftify the belief 
that they ought fo to be underftood. The theo- 
logian, perhaps, would refufe aflent to a literal 
and unreftridted interpretation of thefe predic- 
tions, and would affirm that they are of fpiritual 
import only, or are applicable fimply to national 
and ecclefiaflical revolutions. 

Then, in the fecond place, it muft be remem- 
bered that, fuppofing the literal and univerfal 
import of thefe paflages were granted to us by 
the Biblical interpreter, yet, in following out 
our conceptions, even a fingle flep beyond a bare 
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affirmation of the fadl, we tread upon uncertain 
ground, that is to fay, upon the ground of ana- 
logical reafoning, not upon that of Scripture tef- 
timony; and nothing can be much more im- 
portant than always to obferve the broad diflinAion 
between thofe mere fadts, which are matters of 
religious perfuafion, and thofe enlargements of 
fuch fadts which may be the fruit of philofo- 
phical fpeculation. This diftindlion forgotten 
or contemned, and then philofbphical fpeculation 
becomes dangerous and pernicious; — remem- 
bered and refpedted, it may yield us a fervice 
not to be fpurned. 

Rejedting, as we muft, every modification of 
the atheiftic dodtrine concerning the eternity of 
the material univerfe, or its inherent independ- 
ence, and, on the contrary, viewing it as nothing 
more than the produdl of the creative will and 
power, exifting, while it exifts, only as a means 
to an end beyond itfelf, we then gain a pofition 
whence with eafe we may contemplate this vaft 
and goodly framework, permanent as it feems, 
as ftanding only during pleafure, and as difTo- 
luble, in any moment, when its ufes are fulfilled. 
The material univerfe has no indefeafible rights 
— has no inherent claim to be perpetuated. 
Nothing abftradl would be compromifed by its 
return to nihility. If it be a ftage of life to in- 
numerable fpecies, another ftage of life may 
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come in its room ; or if an admirable exhibition 
of the divine power, wifdom, and goodnefs, 
thofe fame attributes may fhine forth with ftill 
more clearnefs on the fields of a new creation. 

But our natural impreflions, or phyfical pre- 
judices, offer fome refiftance to the fuppofition 
of the utter and inflantaneous difiipation of the 
folid maiies of the material fyflem ; and it is 
only by doing a fort of violence to the mind, 
that fuch an idea is admitted. And yet thofe 
who diflindtly entertain the belief of the creation 
of matter out of nothing, ought not to think the 
return of this fame matter to its nothingnefs, at 
all incredible. We fay the return of matter to 
its nothingnefs ought not to be regarded as a 
paradox, even when matter is conceived of ac- 
cording to our ordinary notions of it, which 
impute to its particles, or ultimate atoms, a real, 
impenetrable, and indivifible, and infbluble fbli- 
dity. For, in whatever manner this folidity 
fprang from the divine will, it cannot be greater 
than the will whence it fprang ; nor poflefs any 
principle of permanence not dependent upon 
that will. It is not to be admitted that God 
has made anything which, once exifling, exifls 
like himfelf, necefTarily and eternally. 

We do not, therefore, hold it to be at all re- 
quifite, with the view of making way for our pre- 
fent conjedlure, to undermine (if we might fo 
fpeak) the reality of the material world. Let 

u 
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it be as real and folid as it may^ it is no more 
than the produdl of omnipotence, and pofTefTes 
no permanence, irrefpedlively of omnipotence, 
conftantly in adl to fuftain it. And affuredly we 
fhould not endeavour to (hake the {lability of 
the vifible and palpable univerfe by the aid of 
the metaphyfical hypothecs or demonflration, 
which denies its reality, and which allows no- 
thing to exift aftually, or even poflibly, but 
Mind. 

Metaphyfical fcepticifm as well as material 
fcepticifm, renounced, and the premifes laid 
down, that the material world, conceived of 
according to our natural imprefiions, as folid and 
(relatively) indeftruftible, ought yet to be re- 
garded as difibluble every moment by the fo- 
vereign word of the Creator ; this admitted, it 
may yet be not altogether ufelefs to analyze a 
little our notions of matter, and to follow them 
fo far as may ferve to fliow that a genuine belief 
in the reality of the external world may confift 
with more than one hypothefis concerning its 
occult conflitution. 

Between the idealifm of Berkeley, and the 
fcientific theory of Bofcovich, there is no real 
connexion or affinity ; although, popularly, the 
two iyftems may feem to amount to the fame 
thing. The former is as purely metaphyfical, 
as the latter is fimply phyfical : the one is a 
mere adjuflment of abflrad: notions ; the latter 
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a ftatement of aflumed fad:s, fupportcd by rca- 
fons and evidence proper to a fcientific argument; 
and if the one hypothcfis, as well as the other, 
leaves everything where it found it, fo far as our 
concernment with the external world is involved, 
yet the latter may adtually promote the fciences 
to which it ftands related ; while the former is, 
in every fenfe, a barren /peculation. 

In now propounding his conjcdtures concern- 
ing the occult conftitution of matter, the author 
would deem it an inexcufable omiflionnotto have 
alluded to the " Theoria Philofophiae Naturalis," 
of Bofcovich ; and yet in doing fo, he muft not 
be underftood either as entirely adopting the 
principles of that ingenious writer, or as pre- 
tending to interpret his fyftem. In fadt, notions, 
fimilar to thofe fo elaborately maintained by 
Bofcovich, can hardly have failed to prefent 
themfelves to all minds accuflomed to purfue 
abflrufe fpeculations ; and every fuch mind will 
give to them a modification of its own* 

Our acquaintance with matter, as every one 
knows, is nothing more than an acquaintance 
with its properties ; or rather with thofe of its 
powers which affedt our fenfes. But thefe pro- 
perties of matter refolve themfelves into fo many 
fpecies of motion — emanative, or vibratory, and 
the motion implied in chemical combination. 
The refiftance offered to the touch by folid 
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bodies may feem an exception to this flatement; 
but it is not fo in fad: : for the refiftancc of a 
folid furface is nothing but a propulfion^ operat- 
ing within the minute fphere of that atomic 
force which prevents the adlual or mathematical 
contadt of bodies. We know folid bodies, 
therefore, only by the rebound which prohibits 
approximation within a certain limit. It is then 
a ipecies of motion that conveys to us the idea 
of folidity. 

In other words, for fuftaining all the pheno- 
mena of the material world, mechanical and 
chemical, we need fuppofe nothing more than an 
infinite congeries of mathematical points of at- 
tradtion and repulfion — attradtion and repulfion 
of feveral kinds. This fuppofition fully anfwers 
all the purpofes that are anfwered by the notion 
of hard indivifible atoms. That which is fuper- 
added to the very fimple idea of a centre of at- 
traction and repulfion, in order to bring it up to 
the notion of a folid atom, adds abfolutely no- 
thing ferviceable to it, or even, perhaps, intelli- 
gible, and is altogether fuperfluous. The hard 
ultimate atom performs no office which the ma- 
thematical centre will not perform. But then 
thefe infinite centres are only fo many darting 
points of motion — motion in feveral diredtions, 
or motion of feveral fpecies. 

It only remains, then, to bring this idea of 
the material world into connexion with the 
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principle that motion^ in all cafes, originates from 
mind ; or in other words, is the effedt of will — 
either the Supreme will, or the will of created 
minds. Motion is either conftant and uniform, 
obeying what we call a law, or it is incidental. 
The vifible and palpable world then, according 
to this theory, is motion, conftant and uniform, 
emanating from infinite centres, and fpringing, 
during every inftant of its continuance, from the 
Creative Energy. 

The inftantaneous ceflation of this energy, at 
any period, is therefore, abftradledly, quite as 
eafily conceived of, as is its continuance ; and 
whether, in the next inftant, it ftiall continue, 
or ftiall ceafe, whether the material univerfe 
ftiall ftand, or ftiall vanifti, is an alternative of 
which, irrefpedtive of other reafbns, the one 
member may be as eafily taken as the other: 
juft as the moving of the hand, or the not 
moving, in the next moment, depends upon no- 
thing but our volition. The annihilation of the 
folid fpheres — the planets, and the funs, that 
occupy the celeftial fpaces, would not on this 
fuppofition be an adl of irrefiftible force, crufti- 
ing that which refifts comprefllon, or diflipating 
and reducing to an ether that which firmly co- 
heres ; but it would fimply be the non-exertion, 
in the next inftant, of a power which has been ex- 
erted in this inftant : — it would be, not a deftruc- 
tion, but a reft ; not a crafti and ruin, but a paufe. 
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Yet, as we have already faid, the fuppofition 
of the inftantaneous vaniftiing of the prefent ma- 
terial univerfe, is not at all dependent upon the 
theory above ftated, which fuppofes matter to 
be conftitutedof feveralfpecies of motion, (pring- 
ing conftantly from an infinitude of points. And 
indeed, difmiffing this theory, the deftiny of the 
celeftial mechanifm might be inferred, with 
fome degree of probability, on the ground of 
fadts that are now generally admitted. Thus, 
for example, if an ether be a refifting medium, 
diffufed through fpace, a medium which, rare 
as it may be, is denfe enough to deduct fome- 
thing in each revolution from the onward force 
of comets, and fo to accelerate their revolutions 
and to diminifh their orbits, the fame retarding 
yet accelerating power is in operation alfo upon 
the planets : fo that the entire fyftem mufl be 
winding up^ and flowly in progrefs toward that 
confummation which the infpired writers fpeak 
of as a * rolling up the heavens like a fcroll.* 
If fuch be the adtual and inevitable tendency of 
the planetary economy, we may fuppofe that the 
dire cataftrophe will be anticipated by an inftan- 
taneous changing of the things that are * feen 
and temporal,* and an introducing of the things 
that are * not feen and eternal.* 

In connedtion with our prefent conjedture, we 
ought to confider what is that all-pervading 
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principle which is the charaftcriftic of the pre- 
fent material fyftem, or at leaft of fo much of 
it as comes within our means of knowledge — 
and it is this, namely — That the conflitution of 
nature includes the collifion of unlike and un- 
equal forces, fo adting one upon another, as that 
the whole can fubfifl and preferve its form only 
by running round a perpetual circle of combina- 
tion and decompofition, of organization and dif- 
folution. In no department of nature within 
our obfervation, is there, or indeed can there be, 
a ftate of abfolute reft ; for thofe elements which 
have reached a condition of repofe, by perfed: 
combination, and which, left to themfelves, 
might enjoy that repofe, are inceffantly adted 
upon by other elements, which, though they by 
themfelves might alfo reft, cannot reft in juxta- 
pofition with any compound, but muft decom- 
pofe it. Thus it is that the moft fblid mafles 
are giving way, flowly, perhaps, to decompofi- 
tion, or to a change of chemical form ; while 
the lefs folid, or the more expofed mafiles, arc 
rapidly running the round of their folid, fluid, 
and gafeous ftates; — yielding up their confti- 
tuents, to be conforted anew in fomc totally dif- 
ferent manner. And thus, too, the powers of 
life, vegetable and animal, which, within fo 
many thoufand fixed types, are perpetually 
gathering to themfelves the crude elements, are 
alfo, without a moment's paufe, pafiing on to- 
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ward their ftage of decay and diflblution. The 
balance of forces, in the material world, is of 
fuch a kind as that it can be perpetuated only by 
incefTant revolutions and tranfitions ; fb we keep 
a pole perpendicularly on the finger, by giving 
it a gyration. 

But there certainly comes within the range 
of our abftradt notions of what is pofiible, ano- 
ther fort of counterpoife, namely, one in which 
either equal forces fhould be balanced, or un- 
equal, on a principle of adjuftment, fuch as 
fhould involve no inequality. In the adtual 
world, light, heat, and eledtricity (to look no 
further) as they are fufceptible of a latent, or a 
lefs adtive ftate, as well as of a ftate of irrefiftible 
energy, and as, during their latent ftate, they are 
imbedded in the inert and difibluble mafles 
formed by the ponderable elements, it muft 
happen that, as often as they pafs from the latent 
to the adtive ftate, thefe mafTes are either de- 
compofed, or to fome extent affedled. But in- 
ftead of this, it is furely conceivable, either that 
the energetic principles, fuch as light, heat, 
eledtricity, fhould be excluded from a latent 
combination with the inert elements; or that 
they fhould not leave that ftate, and that the inert 
fhould retain what they pofTefs, unalterably. In 
fuch a conftitution of elements there could, as it 
feems,be no formations, no tranfitions, no growth, 
and no decay — no death. A world fo confti- 
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tuted, would be, during the fovcrcign pleafure 
of the Creator, unchangeable and eternal ; or if it 
were allowable to apply to the phyfical world in- 
fpired language, intended probably to apply only 
to the fpiritual world, the fcheme of things we 
have imagined might be defcribed as * incorrup- 
tible, undefiled, and not fading away/ 

Such, as we fuppofe, muft be the confequence 
of eflablifhing a real counterpoife between the 
aftive and the inert elements of the material 
world. In the fyftem around us, three great 
principles are reciprocating their influences; 
firft, the inert elements; fecondly, the aftive 
elements — light, heat, and eledtricity, which 
however may be fo many modifications merely 
of one element ; and thirdly, the principle of 
life, vegetable and animal, which we aflfume to 
be nothing elfe but mind. From the interac- 
tion of the two former refults the circle of 
changes, within which all bodies are revolving, 
through their folid, fluid, and gafeous flates. 
From the adtion of the third upon the firft and 
fecond, refults organization, with its various 
fundtions ; but organization, in combining thefe 
two unequal forces, fubmits to the inevitable 
condition of that combination, and begins to 
decay, almoft as foon as it reaches its perfedion. 
At prefent, the principle of life feems to attach 
itfelf more intimately to the inert elements, and 
lefs fo to the adtive ; and, therefore, it lies ex- 
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pofed to all the power of the one over the other. 
But let the principle of life take on to the aftive 
elements — let it, itfelf effentially adtive, be ba- 
lanced againfl the active, and be ib adjufled there- 
with as to form a permanent combination, and 
then life might continue at its point of reft for 
ever- 

Not forgetting the caution, once and again 
mentioned, we might yet, conditionally, make 
a reference to thofe paflages, heretofore quoted, 
which affirm the future diiTolution of the ma- 
terial world by fire; and afiuming, for a moment, 
the literal fenfe of thofe predidtions (and it is 
not proved that the literal fenfe (hould be re- 
jedted) then it will feem to be intimated that the 
unequal and reftlefs counterpoife which had fo 
long fubfifled between light and heat, and the 
inert elements fliall at laft be overthrown ; the 
former breaking through all reftraints, and over- 
coming the latter, and fo overcoming it as that 
it (hall no more be capable of retaining the ac- 
tive force in a latent ftate. 

But the principle of life — that is to fay. Mind, 
is not diflbluble by any other principle; nor 
can it give way before any intenfity of a merely 
material energy ; and although doubtlefs depen- 
dent upon the pleafure of the Creator, and im- 
mortal only by his will, who fuftains that which 
he has produced ; yet muft it be thoroughly in- 
dependent of all co-exiftent and inferior forces. 
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We may at once be fure, on the one hand^ that 
life will endure only fo long as He (hall pleafe 
who is the giver of life ; and on the other, that 
it is a principle (landing beyond the reach of all 
other influences, and inherently fuperior to every 
other. Let then the material univerfc vanifli, 
(ilent and unnoticed as a dream ; or let it melt 
with fervent heat, and pafs away, as in a painful 
convulfion, with ** a great noife ;'' in either cafe, 
all minds, rational and moral, fhall emerge from 
the mighty ruin, and float clear and untouched 
above the terrors and the tempeft of nature's 
dying day. Mind fhall fhake itfelf of the cor- 
ruptible and difllbluble elements, and fhall put 
on incorrupt ion : it (hall lay down the difhonour 
of its union with the inert maflfes of the ma- 
terial world, and put on the glory of a purely 
adtive and uncompounded corporeity: it (hall 
take leave of death, and be clothed with im- 
mortality. 

It is nothing elfe but an anticipation of this 
rifing of mind over the level of matter, that is 
now going on within the human fyftem. Mind, 
in its firft ftage of combination with matter, 
exercifcs only the lo weft of its faculties, and islong 
little more than merely paflive ; but it gains every 
day upon the conditions of animal life, exerts 
more and more of its inherent powers, me- 
chanical and rational ; and at length, not only 
governs, in a high fpontaneous manner, its im- 
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mediate body, but fo diverts and controls the 
powers of the material world as to make itfelf, 
in a fenfe, mafter of nature, and to ferve itfelf of 
her laws. The arts of life are precifely fo many 
conquefts of mind, and fo many inflances of the 
yielding of matter to the pleafure of mind. 
Again, by its powers of abftradlion the mod ab- 
ftrufe relations of the material world are mat- 
tered and reduced to a practical fubferviency ; 
and then, by the aid of thefe fame relations, the 
vaftnefe of the material univerfe is fo far grafped, 
by our methods of reafoning, as to yield itfelf in 
degree to our conceptions, and to come within 
the range of our calculations. Man, although 
not yet lord of the vifible univerfe as an adult, 
is lord of it as an heir; and he exercifes an 
authority becoming the minority of one for 
whom vaft poifleflions are in referve. This is 
not the language of empty pretenfion : modern 
fcience and art make good, in detail, all that is 
here affirmed at large. 

But as we go deeper and deeper into the re- 
ceifles of our nature, and duly confider the dig- 
nity and the powers of the moral life, and the 
vaft compafs of the affedtions, we (hall feel, in 
far greater force, the truth — a truth of un- 
bounded import — that the moft excellent forms 
of matter are as nothing in comparifon with the 
worth and deftinies of the fpirit. The affedtions 
of the fpirit, and their power of intimate com- 
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munion with the Infinite Spirit, not only raife 
the mind immeafurably above the level of the 
vifible world, and carry it clear of the fate of 
that world ; but raife it even above the range of 
the merely intelleAual faculties, fo that a ftate 
may be conceived of, far better and higher than 
that of the higheft exercifc of reafon. 

In truth, what is it that leads us to attach the 
value we do attach to intelledtual labour and 
achievement ? — not the mere pradtical refult of 
thofe engagements ; nor the mere labour, in it- 
felf confidered ; but the emotion, the fentiment, 
the moral power, connedled with it, and by 
which it is prompted, animated, and rewarded. 
Within the entire circle of our intelledtual confti- 
tution we value nothing but emotion ; — it is not 
the powers, or the exercife of the powers, but the 
fruit of thofe powers, in fo much feelings of a 
lofty kind, as they will yield. Now that to- 
ward which we are conftantly tending, as our 
goal — that which we reft in when it is attained, 
as fufficient — is that which fhall be ultimate, 
and fhall furvive whatever has been mediate, or 
contributory, or accefTory. Everything fhort of 
the affedtions of the foul is a means to an end, 
and muft have its feafon : it is temporary ; but 
the affedtions of the foul are the end of all, and 
they are eternal. Let the univerfe perifh or be 
changed, the foul fhall live. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The general Ground of ConjeBural Reafoning con- 
cerning what is Unfeen or Future. 

p HE fuppofitions we have followed, 
in the three preceding chapters, 
although feparable and independ- 
ent, are not irreconcilable ; but» on 
the contrary, may well confift one with the 
other, or may each be true in part. Thus it 
may be the fa<5l that the widely-diffimilar phy- 
fical condition of the folar and the planetary 
furfaces, as adapted to the fupport of living 
fpecies, may, in our own fyftem, and in others, 
conftitute a broad ground of diftindion as to the 
modes of exiftence feverally found there ; and 
that while the planetary fpecies, of all ranks, 
are necellarily corruptible and mortal, and are 
permanent only by reproduiflion, the folar fpecies 
may enjoy an individual permanency ; and even 
if liable to transformations, may yet be exempt 
from diifolution. Or if we fcrupled to admit 
this bold conjefture, in its whole extent, yet it 
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is almoft impoflible to refift the belief, firft, 
that the father-world of the fyftem, itfelf, the 
fountain of light, heat, and vital energy, is vaftly 
more than a defert — a naked and terrible wil- 
dernefsof tempeftuouscombuftion; and fecondly, 
that if adtually peopled with various orders, the 
phyfical law of their life is more excellent than 
that which prevails in the planets. The known 
and vifible phyfical difference between the fun 
and the planets, goes near to making it certain, 
that the powers of life in the one, muft be more 
fteadily balanced where flimulus is perpetual, 
than where it is intermittent. 

At the fame time, and while it is fuppofed 
that palpable and vifible organization, whether 
mortal or immortal, makes its home upon the 
furfaces of the folar and planetary bodies, it may 
be quite true (nor indeed, without doing violence 
to the language of Scripture can we believe 
otherwife) that each world, of every fyftem, in- 
cludes, or is furrounded by, invifible orders, of 
feveral fpecies, ranks, and qualities; corporeal 
indeed, but imponderable, and attached to an 
element not open to cognizance by the animial 
fenfes. This belief, confidered as a matter of 
philofophy, and not of religion or of faith, needs 
only that our notions of the corporeal part of 
the mental conftitution fhould be defined and 
cleared up a little more, and it would then take 
its place among truths imperfectly known, but 
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rationally admitted; and it might receive en- 
largement and confirmation by means of a more 
exadt attention to innumerable fadts, that have 
been fufFered to pafs unnoticed. On this fub- 
jedt fomething will be advanced in the next and 
concluding chapter. 

But while the adtual univerfe, as now confti- 
tuted, is fuppofed to include great inequalities of 
the corporeal economy, and to have its local dif- 
tributions of life — life corruptible, and life in- 
corruptible, and alfo to comprife within each 
locality the difference of palpable and impalpable 
corporeity, it may yet be true (and the apparent 
meaning of the infpired writings conveys the 
belief) that the entire framework of nature has 
its limited era, and fhall, after fulfilling an in- 
troductory purpofe in the great fcheme of the 
creation, give place to a new and higher order 
of things, and to a conftrudtion of elements fuch 
as fhall better confifl with thofe ultimate moral 
ends for the fake of which all things are. " We,'* 
according to the divine promife, " look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein is to dwell 
righteoufnefs.!' 

Thus may our three conjedtures be combined, 
and made to confifl, one with the other. But 
then, in reviewing the whole, as fo adjufled, wc 
owe it to our refpedt for the divine teftimony 
(each one owes it to his own fenfe of piety) 
very clearly to feparate from the mafs fo much 
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as fliall fecm involved in the language of the in- 
fpired writers. This portion, whatever may be 
its amount, and on this point there will be a 
diverfity of opinion, is to be fet off; and then fo 
much as remains is to be accounted conjectural 
(imply, and a&fuch to be dealt with. But then, 
while taking due care not to confound mere 
fpeculation with ferious articles of belief, we 
fhould alfo take care not incurioufly to difmifs, 
undiilinguifhed, the entire mafs of what is called 
— conjedtural; for although a portion of this 
hypothetical matter may be nothing better than 
flieer fuppofition, and may be fuftained only by 
fome general agreement with what is known, ano- 
ther portion may, perhaps, claim to be confidered 
with a clofer attention, and may juftly invite 
examination, as not unlikely to lead to fome 
real advancements of certain branches of philo- 
fophy. On this point, alfo, fomething more 
may prefently be faid ; meanwhile, let us, on 
broad grounds, endeavour to embody the prin- 
ciples that juftify conjectures, fuch as thofe that 
have been above propounded. 

Reafoning from analogy, is only the afTuming 
that a certain power, or law, or principle, which 
is feen to take efFedt, in a given manner, under 
conditions fpecified, will alfo operate in the fame, 
or in a fimilar manner, elfewhere, under condi- 
tions nearly the fame. Thus whatever is found 

X 
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to belong to the general principle of gravitation^ 
and to motion through refifting mediums, in 
this earth of ours, is confidently fuppofed to be- 
long to the fame principle, and to motion in 
other planets, and other fyftems, when once it 
has been afcertained that gravitation adually 
extends to thofe fyftems, and regulates their re- 
volutions. We confider it as certain that the 
law is the fame, although the efiedts may be 
varied by the difference of the conditions under 
which it operates. As for example, if the denfity 
of Saturn, as compared with that of the earth, 
be not much greater than cork, then, his bulk 
alfo confidered, the tendency of bodies on his 
furface will proportionately differ from the ten- 
dency of fimilar bodies on the furface of the 
earth : or again ; the velocity of the equatorial 
regions of Jupiter being vaflly greater than that 
of the earth's equatorial band, and the bulk of 
the two planets alfo differing, the refpcdlive 
variation between the weight of bodies, at dif- 
ferent latitudes, between the poles and the 
equator, in the two planets, will vary accord- 
ingly ; — the one law holding good invariably in 
both. In drawing inferences of this fort, it 
would be a falfe diffidence to call them conjec- 
tures, for we tread on folid ground, although 
the path be far extended. 

Now our reafoning is not much lefs firm in 
texture, or much lefs entitled to confidence in 
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its conclufions, when we confider this portion of 
the univerfe, which is our home, and with which 
we are familiarly acquainted, as an exhibition, 
be it on a very fmall fcale, of the leading prin- 
ciples of the creation, itfelf the produdt of un- 
changing intelligence and goodnefs. The uni- 
verfe is not the work of chance ; and, therefore, 
will not be found to contain any boundlefs irre- 
gularities, or mere freaks and inconfidencies of 
plan and principle. The univerfe is the work 
of mind, and the expreflion of fixed moral at- 
tributes; it will, therefore, amid all its diver- 
fities, keep clofe to principle and law. We 
could not indeed, a priori^ fay what thefe prin- 
ciples muft be ; nor can we, apart from aAual 
knowledge, fix a boundary upon the fcale that 
meafures the extreme inftances of diverfity : 
neverthelefs, we may conclude that whatever is 
found to confift with thefe ruling motives, or to 
come within the circle of thefe great reafons, in 
our own world, muft confift with them elfe- 
where ; and moreover, that every fingle prin- 
ciple which here manifefts itfelf in a copious 
and unexhaufted manner, is probably the difplay 
of a univerfal energy, that muft find exercife, 
not in this world merely, but in all. 

Thus, for inftance, it is ufual to argue, with 
confidence, from the fadt of the incalculable mul- 
tiplication of animal life under fo many forms 
on the furface of this planet, that an unbounded 
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difFufion of life is the univerfal intention of the 
creative power ; and then, when we find the 
heavens to be filled with innumerable worlds, 
as if in harmony with this very fame produftive 
energy, and find too, fo far as our obfervation 
reaches, that thefe worlds are all governed by 
the fame phyfical laws, we conclude, not furely 
very uncertainly, that all worlds, or moft worlds 
(for there may be fingle exceptions) are abodes of 
life ; and not lefs varioufly or copioufly fb than 
our own. If this often- repeated argument from 
analogy is to be termed (as to the conclufion it 
involves) a conjedlure merely, we ought then to 
abandon altogether every kind of abftradl rcafon- 
ing ; nor will it be eafy afterwards to make good 
any principle of natural theology. In truth the 
very bafis of moral reafoning is fhaken by a fccp- 
ticifm fo fweeping as this. 

To fet the rule of analogical reafoning, as now 
employed, clear of all objedtions and difficulties, 
would demand a volunie ; but at prefent, taking 
it as generally received, and ufing it a little fur- 
ther than can here be fully made good in its 
details, yet not any further than, as the author 
believes, might be ftridlly juftified, we apply it 
to the conjectures lately propounded, as fol- 
lows : — 

The univerfe, as adtually known to us, is very 
clearly fufceptible of being confidered in a three- 
fold afpedt; that is to fay, firft, as extended 
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through j^^r^ ; fecondly, as extended in kind^ 
or by diverfity of fpecies and modes of exift- 
ence; and thirdly^ as extended through dura- 
tion, or in time. Thus, and without logical re- 
finement, we think of the creation, or of any 
iingle region of it, as mathematically meafurable ; 
as phyjically open to defcription, and as demand- 
ing to be hijiorically recorded, in refpedl of its 
commencement, and the epochs and revolutions 
it may have pafTed through. 

Now bringing the rule of analogy — analogy, 
including a belief in the univerfality of the divine 
attributes — into its application to the above- 
named threefold view of the creation, we feem 
warranted in fuppofing that there will be a pro- 
portion or a fymmetry, fo connedling thefe three 
modes of extenfion, as that not one of them will 
immeafurably furpafs the others. This afiump- 
tion may eafily be explained, and its reafonable- 
nefs illuftrated, by dating fome contrary fuppo- 
fitions, as thus : — 

Let us imagine ourfelves to have come up to 
the exterior wall of a vaft palace, which already 
we have feen to cover many acres ; but on en- 
tering the outer gate, and in pafling through its 
courts, we find that the enormous ftrudture rifes 
only one ftory from the bafement, that its cham- 
bers are all of uniform dimenfions, are all alike 
in embellifhment and furniture, and that, in 
feeing the firfl of its thoufand halls, we have 
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feen all. And what if an unvarying ceremonial, 
an endlefs round of dull manoeuvres, repeated 
day after day, through the year, and year after 
year, comprifes the hiftory of the perfonages of 
this palace ! The very idea is infufferable. Now 
to apply our illuflration to the argument in hand, 
we confider it inevitable, or nearly fo, to con- 
clude that the material univerfe, this palace of 
the great king, is as various and vaft in the /pedes 
and modes of life it includes, as it is vaft in 
mathematical extent ; and alfo, that it is propor- 
tionately vafl and various in the deftinies and the 
revolutions of which it (hall be the theatre. 

The vifible extent of the creation through/pace ^ 
we take as an indication, by the rule of fym- 
metry, of the incalculable compafs of the varie* 
ties of beings now adlually occupying the abodes 
that conftitute the celeflial fyflem ; and again, 
this fame vifible extent of the creation feems to 
beipeak a correfponding vaftnefs of range in the 
changes and revolutions^ the tranfitions and the 
fortunes, that fhall conftitute the hiftory of the 
entire fyftem. 

But freely admitting the hypothefis of this 
fort of proportion, as involved in the fymmetry 
of the univerfe, and as placing its extent in fpace, 
its extent in fpecies, and its extent in time, on a 
footing of equality, we feem to have gained an 
idea of the whole, fuch as comports with the 
notion we muft entertain of the infinite perfec- 
tions of Him whofe work it is. 
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Will then the reader go forward with the 
author upon the ground of this fuppofition, as 
not unreafonable — ^That the vaftnefs of the vifible 
univerfe, fo far as it actually comes within our 
means of knowledge, may be taken as a fort of 
guage of the vaftnefs of that range of intellec- 
tual and moral exiftence of which the vifible 
univerfe is the platform ? If this rule of meafure- 
ment be granted, it will imply a corrcfponding 
vaftnefs, or unbounded range of fortunes, as at- 
taching to the intellectual economy, and as yet 
to be developed in the lapfe of time. Prefum- 
ing upon the reader's willingnefs to grant the 
premifes now demanded, it will be proper to 
endeavour to define a little our conceptions of 
the adlual extent of the material fyftem : not, 
indeed, as if the ftarry fields were to be meafured 
by the line of human calculation ; or as if the 
mere multiplying of figures would enable the 
mind to grafp the quantities they reprefent. 
Ncverthelefs, there is fomething which may be 
done, the doing of which is highly important to 
the purpofe we have immediately in view. In 
dealing with a theme fuch as this, wherein the 
objedts fpoken of immeafurably tranfcend as 
well the powers of the conceptive faculty, as the 
powers of arithmetic and of language, the very 
plaineft ftyle, and the very homelieft terms, arc 
the moft appropriate ; inafmuch as while em- 
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ploying fuch a flyle and terms, the illufion is 
avoided of fuppofing, either that our ideas, or our 
mode of expreffing them, bears any fort of pro- 
portion to the things fpoken of. We will then 
fpeak of the probable dimenfions of the heavens, as 
we (hould of the width and height of a building. 

Methods of computation (as every one knows) 
which are not uncertain, afford us the means of 
advancing a negative proportion, to this effed, 
that the neareft of the fixed ftars is more remote 
than the diftance already mentioned, or about 
twenty billions of miles, a diftance which would 
be traverfed by light (paffing ninety-five millions 
of miles in 8 min. 7 fee.) in three years and 216 
days. But there are millions of ftars fo much 
more remote than thofe that have been fuppofed 
to afford a parallax, that they may actually have 
ceafed to exifl three thoufand years ago, and yet 
may appear in their places ; — their laft ray not 
having reached our fyftem : thefe fadls every one 
is familiar with. 

But now, in fuppofing ourfelves to pafs on be- 
yond the nearer ftrata of the ftarry expanfe, and 
towards the moft remote which powerful tele- 
fcopes difcover, have we any reafon to imagine 
that we are approaching the confines of creation ? 
or (hall we conclude that, beyond the reach of the 
human eye, and the telefcope, nothing remains ? 
This were furely a greater prefumption than to 
admit as probable, the contrary fuppofition, well 
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as it confifts with what we actually know. What 
is it that encircles the creation, fo far as feen ? 
certainly not any limit of the creative power. 
But the material world is not infinite : and yet 
infinitude allows that the vifible heavens fhould 
be multiplied, or repeated, millions of times, 
and ftill that it fhould lie far within the limits 
of the infinite. The apparent probability is that 
the univerfe has no fuch limits as thofe which the 
human eye extends to. The inference we arc 
warranted in drawing is of the fame fort as that 
we fhould adopt, concerning the expanfe of the 
ocean, in looking at the horizon from fucceflive 
elevations: — we firfl meafure the watery field 
from the deck of a fhip ; and thence we behold 
a billowy line, not much exceeding a radius of 
a league or two : but we afcend the fhrouds, 
and at the height of the main-yards or crofs- 
trees perceive that a much evener horizon marks 
a diflance at which the waves ceafe to be dif- 
cernible, or to prefent a ferrated line ; and we 
accordingly extend our calculation to the dif- 
tance of eight or ten leagues : thence we climb 
to the topmafl, and again flretch our circle to a 
double diameter, or more; and if we could 
borrow the wings of the eagle, and foar to the 
clouds, we fhould ftill gaze upon a widening prop- 
ped:, and find that the dim diflance enlarges at 
every flage of our afcent, and at a rate furpafiing 
the fcale we had afTumed at the firfl. 
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It is thus that every extenfion of our means of 
knowing the ftarry field, has only ferved to open 
to us a vaftly wider profpedl, without giving any 
indication of our difcerning a limit : on the con- 
trary, new nebulae, fimilar to thofe that have 
been found to confift of innumerable ftars, are 
revealed, and new viftas of worlds are dimly 
opened before us. Thus we have every reafbn 
to fuppofe the creation to be immenfely more 
extenfive than the fpace reached by the telefcope : 
and yet this fpace, in the mode in which it offers 
itfelf to our conceptions, fuggefts a fuppofition, 
tending to give confiftency, as well as enlarge- 
ment, to our notions of the univerfe. 

The galaxy, afcertained to confift of innume- 
rable ftars, and forming, as feen from our fyftem, 
a fomewhat irregular band, encircling the hea- 
vens, obliquely to the ecliptic, gives to the 
general figure of the ftarry expanfe, the form of 
a fiat parallelogram, about the midft of which is 
placed the fun of our fyftem. Laterally, and 
looking towards the fides of this parallelogram, 
the ftars are comparatively fcanty ; but looking 
in any diredlion, longitudinally, or towards the 
extremities, we include, of courfe, a vaft per- 
fpedive, and fee a thickened brightnefs, con- 
ftituted of the countlefs worlds that are ranged 
within the general figure. 

But now, in adhering to the analogy of the 
celeftial mechanifm, can we conceive of this 
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parallelogram as being fuch indeed^ and as (Iretch- 
ing itfelf, in obedience to no rule of fymmetry, 
through fpace, like a raft^ floating in the ocean ? 
or (hall we not rather believe that the portion 
of the field of fpace which we fee repleni(hed 
with funs, conftitutcs really a fegment of a 
fphere, fo immeafurably vaft, that the funs 
ranged in the oppojite Jides of the hollow globe 
are far beyond the range of vifion, or even be- 
yond the pafTage of light ? In fadl, the diameter 
of this fuppofed fphere muft be fuch that, if 
light could traverfe it, countlefs ages muft elapfe 
before it could reach us. The fuppofition we 
now propound may be readily conceived of by 
any one who imagines a hollow globe, we will 
fay, of three feet diameter, formed of a cruft of 
glafs, two inches thick ; and this crufl contain- 
ing, pretty plentifully, grains or fpangles of gold 
and filver, evenly diftributed in its fubftance. 
Now if we think of the eye as ftationed at any 
one of thefe grains, as its point of view, the 
fpeckled glafly cruft would prefent an appear- 
ance not very unlike that offered by the ftarry 
heavens ; that is to fay, laterally, to the right and 
left, the fubftance would be comparatively clear 
of grains ; but in every diredtion, longitudinally, 
and when the eye follows the courfe of the fub- 
ftance, the grains would feem fo thickly ranged 
as to give a fhining opacity to its appearance. 
At the fame time, the oppofite fide of the globe 
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would be too remote for its grains to attrad: the 
eye. 

This fuppofition^ confifting as it does with 
the law which impofes a fpherical figure upon 
all the celeftial mafles and motions, and fo re- 
commending itfelf as probable, and as agreeable 
to the analogy of known fafts, implies that the 
portion of the heavens feen by us, bears but a 
fmall proportion to the part which is unfeen ; 
fuch a proportion, for example, as is borne by the 
Auftralian continent to the entire fur&ce of our 
globe. To prefent the appearance which it ac- 
tually does, this vifible portion can hardly ex- 
ceed the extent of fifty degrees of the circle. 

And yet, when we have conceived of a hollow 
ftarry fphcre, fuch as has been defcribed, are we 
to conclude that we have compafied the material 
univerfe ? If there be one fuch iphere, there may 
be, in remotefl: fpace, another ; and if another, 
many. This world of ours is not the univerfe ; 
— the folar fyftem is not the univerfe : — but do 
our telefcopes of twenty feet long fweep the 
field of the univerfe ? The probability that they 
do not is nearly as ftrong as any probability can 
be : every reafon is on the other iide ; and, with 
the infinity of fpace, as the field, and the infinite 
creative power and will of the Supreme Being, 
as the means, the belief that this energy reaches 
its boundary within any circle that created minds 
will ever be able to meafure, or to conceive of. 
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is not to be entertained. On the contrary, we 
may far more reafonably fuppofe, not only that 
the divine perfeftions of power and wifdom, ab- 
ftradtcdly, will always furpafs the comprehenfion 
of finite beings, but that the produSls of thofe 
perfeftions will ftretch out beyond the longeft 
line of created minds ; and that not the loftieft 
feraph fliall ever be able to reach a fpot whence, 
with even a feraph's ken, he may be able to de- 
fcry the lone boundaries of the creation, and to 
look out beyond the circle of productive power. 
Rather let us believe that creatures — the higheft 
of them, let them wander where they may, and 
as far as they may, and let them hold on their 
courfe with unwearied curiofity, age after age, 
and in what direftion they may plcafe — fhall 
yet find themfelves in the very heart of the 
populous dominions of the Almighty, and fur- 
rounded, in all directions, by worlds, and by 
fyftems of worlds. 

Whoever takes the fimple faCts now afcer- 
tained, and which form part of our aftronomy, 
and, with laborious and continued efiFort of the 
mind, follows them out, and brings them within 
grafp, even faintly, of the conceptive ancl rational 
faculties, will find it far more eafy to go the 
length we have now gone, in our hypothefis of 
the material univerfe, than to flop fhort of it, at 
any point, and to conceive of a limit, or a cefTa- 
tion of the creative energy. Such a limit, place 
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it where we may, offends reafon ; but the un- 
bounded conception gives us the liberty we 
want in thinking of God and of his works. 

Whatever may be the fpeculations we indulge 
concerning the vaftnefs, or the form, of the 
vifible univerfe, it manifeftly tranfcends all our 
powers of conception and calculation. The ftars 
of heaven are as the fands upon the fea fliore — 
innumerable : and they are planted through 
fpace at diftances, one from the other, exceed- 
ing all means of meafurement : — this is enough. 
But now in confidering the vaft ftrudlure as the 
WORK OF Mind, and as the produdt, not of 
power merely, but of wifdom, we are abfolutely 
compelled to affign to the whole fome purpofe, 
proportionate to the mechanical preparation for 
life which it furniflies. The vaftnefs of the 
platform affuredly implies a correfponding gran- 
deur of intention, as ample in its compafs as the 
neceflary conditions of finite being may admit. 
That is to fay, in looking at the heavens, we af- 
fume that a theatre fo ftupendous does and fhall 
fuftain the utmoft amount of life, not merely 
in numbers^ but in kinds ^ which it might abftrac- 
tedly fuftain. The Creator having, as we fee, 
put forth His power unboundedly, in relation 
to fpace, fhall He not put it forth unboundedly 
alfo in relation to the /pedes y and modes of ex- 
iftence ? 
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The ftrength of an inference fuch as this will 
be differently eftimated by different minds ; but 
there are few, if any, who would not admit it to 
ibme extent. For example ; none could tolerate 
the idea, and efpecially feeing what we do fee 
in our own planet, that* the innumerable fpheres 
around us are totally untenanted, and that the 
ftupendous celeffial mechanifm, is a mechanifm 
merely. Not much more admiffible is the idea 
that, our own planet excepted, the loweft forms 
of life only, as of vegetables and zoophytes, are to 
be found in all the wide fields of creation. Nor, 
again, can the mind fctisfy itfelf, or get free 
from a diftrcfling fenfe of difproportion, in flop- 
ping fhort of the belief that intelledlual and 
moral life, on a fcale at lead equal to that which 
has place in this world, has alfo place in other 
worlds. 

But this is barely enough ; or it is the loweft 
fuppofition that can at all be entertained ; and 
the idea which the author would fain fet at work 
in the reader's mind involves a principle that 
carries us much further. It is not merely that 
we involuntarily expedt to find, within fb vaft a 
fcheme, beings higher in faculty and power than 
man ; but that a wider range fhould be* taken as 
to the modes of exiffence. In all worlds is there, 
then, nothing to be found except animal organi- 
zation, and nothing more excellent? Is the 
creative energy fo hemmed in as that the human 
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flrudure is the higheft and the bed that can be 
accomplifhed ? If nothing reftrains it^ as we fee 
it is not reflrainedy in refpedt of dimenfions or 
numbers, is it retrained in refpe6t of the means 
and elements of life ? We conclude it is not ; 
and on the contrary muft profefs to believe that 
the fuppofed reach of power, in the one refpe<9:, 
is fully borne out by its reach in the other ; and 
that the univerfe is not more amazing in a 
fimply mechanical or mathematical fenfe, than 
it is in what we muft call its phyfiology. 

The divine attributes, as we have already had 
occafion to obferve, are not to be conceived of 
like the faculties or the impulfes of human na- 
ture, as fo many diftind: and feparable qualities 
or powers, any one or more of which may come 
into play, while the others remain inert. No- 
thing lefs can be admitted, concerning the in- 
finite and abfolute Being, than that He is one in 
effence, in a fenfe exclufive of all partial modes 
of procedure, or fingle exertions of particular 
attributes. We muft by no means think that 
the divine power is put forth in any inflance, 
not accompanied by the divine wifdom ; or 
thefe again apart from goodnefs and juftice. 
God is not, in any ad, juft only, or good only, 
or wife only, or almighty only ; but always, and 
in every particular ad:, he exhibits, or, if not 
exhibits, really exercifes, the complement of 
his awful perfedions : and as we muft not think 
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that any one of thofe attributes which we, from 
the limitation of our powers, are compelled to 
fpeak of diftindlively, comes into adl alone, fo 
neither muft we fuppofe that any one attribute 
is ever, or in any cafe, latent ; for the latter fup- 
pofition, as well as the former, implies what 
muft never be granted — a parting, or a divifi- 
bility of the divine nature. This belief of what 
muft be termed the fimplicity and integrity of 
the Infinite Being, which is of the utmoft im- 
portance in relation to every branch of theology, 
carries with it the belief that, if God creates at 
all, he will create in the plenary exercife of his 
undivided perfedlions. 

Now what we adlually fee of the celeftial 
fyftem goes little further than to difplay infinite 
power. Our fcientific dedud:ions, indeed, give 
evidence of intelligence in the equipoife of the 
planetary revolutions ; but at this point we ftop. 
And yet, although deprived of the means of 
immediately afcertaining, or of witneffing, the 
exertion of the other attributes of Deity, ought 
we to doubt, or can we, with any confiftency, 
doubt, that power and intelligence, thus bound- 
leflly put forth, under our eyes, are moving 
alone ? Rather we conclude, and with a rational 
confidence, that bare power and intelligence are 
fubfidiary to the exercife of the moral perfec- 
tions ; and that therefore, on the theatre of the 
material univerfe, the greateft range poflible is 

y 
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taken for putting in movement thofe loftier at- 
tributes. 

It is on this ground then that^ while we attach 
little importance to any hypothecs concerning 
the univerfe, which is not diftindlly fuftained by 
fcriptural evidence^ or ad:ual fa^ts, we challenge 
a ferious importance for the principle on which 
all fuch conjeiftures proceed^ and can by no means 
admit that the refutation of any one fuch parti- 
cular hypothefis involves a rejedtion of the theory 
of which it may be an individual exprefSon. 

What has now been faid concerning that range 
and variety in the modes of exiftence which 
feems implied, by the rule of fymmetry, in the 
mere vaftnefs of the material univerfe, is plainly 
applicable alfo, as we have affumed it to be, to 
that range and variety oi fortune which the lapfe 
of time fhall develop. If we cannot admit the 
belief that a low uniformity prevails through all 
worlds, neither can we imagine a dull monotony 
to be the law of all. 

In truth, the very attributes which have given 
birth to variety, at any one moment, muft give 
birth to variety, fucceffively, or through the 
eras of time. That fame power and intelligence 
which expand in the one direction, will expand 
in the other, by neceffity : nor can we affign any 
value to our argument in its bearing upon ipace 
and fpecies, which will not attach to it, in an 
equal degree, in relation to time. 
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Moreover, high faculties involve high des- 
tinies, whether for the better or the worfe : a 
faculty is a germinating power ; and the more 
profound or expanfive it is, the greater will be 
the difference between its early and its later de- 
velopments. A being endowed with complex 
faculties will never fail to create to itfelf a his- 
tory. Two fuch beings aflbciated, will gene- 
rate a courfe of events indefinitely various ; and 
a large community of beings, each gifted with 
adlive powers, and impelled by various and con- 
trary impulfes, muft impart a complexity to the 
courfe of events fuch as is not to be unravelled, 
or brought round to its fimple elements, within 
any brief period. Or, perhaps, we fhould rather 
fay that a courfe of events, complicated as it 
muft be by fpringing from the interadion of 
beings themfelves complex in powers and de- 
fires, will perpetually involve itfelf deeper and 
deeper with the great principles of moral govern- 
ment; and thus will accumulate its demands 
upon futurity, wherein laws are to be vindicated, 
and irregularities are to be reduced to fyftem. 

To bring, then, our prefent argument to a con- 
clufion, and fummarily to ftate its import, we 
look upon the vifible univerfe, its immeafurable 
fpaces, and its innumerable fpheres, as a fully 
expreflfed fymbol of Power, and as a partially 
exprefled fymbol of Wisdom ; — we fay partially. 
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becaufe it is hardly at all by the eye, and only in 
degree by the inferences of fcience, that the 
conftrudlion of this ftupendous work is at pre- 
fent cognizable. But we do not forget that it 
is by accommodation to our own modes of think- 
ing that we fpeak of the power and wifdom of 
God dtJiinSiively^ and that, in truth, thefe attri- 
butes are relations only of the one Undivided 
and Infinite Nature. This fame celeftial ftruc- 
ture, therefore, could we examine it throughout, 
would be found to exhibit every other attribute, 
in ad:, with an equal or proportionate intenfity. 
The power has not gone further than the wif- 
dom has gone ; nor thefe further than the good- 
nefs, or the redlitude ; and the univerfe is doubt- 
lefs as great in every fenfe, as it is great in mere 
dimenfion, and in number of parts. It is as if, 
upon the palace wall of the Supreme, a hand 
were feen writing — and already it has written, 
in our view — ' Power,* and partly Wifdom; 
but knowing whofe name it is, of which this 
writing is the initial portion, we well know that 
the entire infcription muft run on much further. 
Let every one then — every one capable of 
holding correfpondence with the Creative Mind 
— let every one read, in the vifible heavens, a 
dim, and yet not fallacious prefage of the vaft- 
nefs, and depth, and height, of that unfeen eco- 
nomy, with which he fhall find his deflinies in- 
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volvcd ; and let him believe that, when this 
now unfeen economy comes to be known, the 
vaftnefs of the material theatre fhall ceafe to at- 
tract regard, in comparifon with the ftupendous 
movements and deftinies which it fuftains. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

On the Advancement of Pneumatology. 

p HE two pioneers of phyfical philo- 
fophy arc Accident and Hypothc- 
fis ; and To it has been that fcience, 
while profeffing to care for nothing 
but what is certain, has actually owed the ex- 
tenfion of her domain very much to chance, and 
not lefs to conjedture. This humiliating fad, 
if indeed it fhouldbe thought of as humiliating, 
is forcibly felt, and freely acknowledged, during 
the fpring feafon of any fingle branch of fciencc ; 
for then the particular inftances are frcfli in 
every one's recollcdlion ; but afterwards, and 
when the new truths have acquired firmnefs and 
conliftency, and when they have fettled down 
into the form of an afcertained iyftem, and when 
this fyilem begins to exad fubmiilion, inftead 
of afking for patronage, then is it apt to ihrink 
difdainfully from its early helps, and to frown 
upon hypothefis, and to think itfelf beyond the 
reach of any further acceifions from accident. 
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This feeling and praftice, however, ought not 
to be admitted; and philofophy, in its ripeft 
flate, fhould flill favour the means of its early 
triumphs, and freely yield itfelf to every new 
chance of advancement. 

All this is efpecially true in relation to the 
feveral branches of intellectual philofophy ; and 
yet the very difficulty of the fubjeft, which 
fhould incline thofe who purfue it to admit and 
invite every poffible aid, feems rather to infpire 
a prudifh jealouiy, as if what is felt to be held 
in an uncertain and precarious manner, were 
fecure only while guarded againft every rude- 
nefs. 

Among the expreffions of this fort of latent 
fear, the following may be named ; and firfl, a 
ftern decifion, in relation to certain natural fub- 
jefts of curiofity, concerning the phyfical confti- 
tution of man, that they lie hopeleflly beyond 
the reach of the human faculties ; and that it is 
a proof of ignorance, and prefumption, and of 
an incapacity to difcern the real limits of mental 
philofophy, fo much as to moot thefe queftions, 
or to indicate a wifh to purfue them : juft as it 
is held to be the fign of a fmattering acquaint- 
ance with mathematical principles, to go in 
quefl of a perpetual motion. Again, this fame 
unacknowledged feeling would reftridt us, not 
merely in relation to the fubjedls of inquiry, but 
as to the mode of conducting thofe inquiries 
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which, in themfelves, are granted to be legiti- 
mate. 

Mental philofophy muft be cultivated, it is 
faid, with clean hands ; that is to fay, in a rigid 
avoidance of any procefs of inveftigation not 
ftridlly analytic and metaphyfical; or fuch as 
would feem to bring thefe high themes down 
from their elevation, and fet them upon the com- 
mon level of phyfiological refearches. All we can 
know of MIND (as we are taught to believe) is 
to be found in an analyfis of our perfonal con- 
(cioufnefs : — the mental philofopher need never 
leave his ftudy. Mental philofophy is granted 
to be induftive ; but the materials of the induc- 
tion are all in the bofom. 

Once more ; the very fame freedom in admit- 
ting conjectures which, within the circle of the 
phyfical fciences, is allowed and encouraged, on 
the well underftood principle that fuch conjec- 
tures (never confounded with afcertained fafts) 
may lead the way to difcovery, and keep the 
mind alert, and ready to avail itfelf of happy ac- 
cidents — this fame freedom of conjcfture, which 
has been fo fruitful a fource of important ad- 
vancements, is fomewhat fupercilioufly difcarded 
from the precindls of Intelledlual Philofophy, as 
worthy only of vulgar and empirical minds. But 
before conjefture or hypothefis is thus excluded 
from the range of mental fcience, it (hould be 
proved, that the occult conftitution of rational 
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and fentient beings is to be explored by the 
method of analyfis alone ; for it is manifeft, that 
if the mental, like the animal ftrufture, may 
poflibly become better known than it is by a 
collation of various clafles of fadts — fadts aflem- 
bled under the guidance of a previoufly aflumed 
theory — then it will follow that it is to the aid of 
hypothefis we (hould look for further advance- 
ments in this, as well as in other lines of phy- 
fical inquiry. And in truth, by fo much as this 
fubjedl is obfcure, and remote from immediate 
obfcrvation, the more need have we of fuch af- 
fiftance. Do we not poflefs mental firmnefs 
enough to fecure ourfelves againft the danger 
of putting mere conjedlure in the place of real 
fcience ? If we do not, then let us abftain alto- 
gether from philofophic purfuits. 

But it may be afked, what room is there for 
hypothefis, or in what direction are conjedlures 
to be hazarded, in relation to the proper objedts 
of mental philofophy ? In reply, we grant at 
once, that there is little room for admitting thefe 
pregnant methods of inquiry in relation to that 
fort of mental philofophy which turns upon the 
adjuftment and exadt expreflion of abftradt no- 
tions, and which is properly termed Meta- 
physics. But we look wider when we think 
of intelledtual fcience, and think of it as a branch 
of phyfiology. Thus underftood, it not merely 
embraces more objedts, but comes under me- 
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thods of inveftigation that are more diverfified. 
Metaphyfics is analytic fimply; but Intelle<^al 
Philofophy, while it employs analyfis, refts 
mainly upon induction (in the phyfical ienfe of 
the term) and muft employ as well hypothefis as 
obfenration and experiment. 

Metaphyfical mental philofophy is the know- 
ledge of MIND ; but Phyfical mental philofophy 
is the knowledge of minds ; and this diflindtion 
opens before us, at once, a wide and various 
fieki. The knowledge of minds we might con- 
fcnt to defignate by the term Pneumatology, 
comprehenfively underftood; and it will then 
lead us to make inquiry, not merely concerning 
the laws of mind, as diicoverable by an analyfis 
of our peribnal confcioufnefs ; but concerning 
thole often-recurrent varieties of mental confor- 
mation (within the human fyftem) which ailume 
very nearly the diflin<^e(s and the regularity 
that conilitute /pacific differences, and which 
might properly give rife to a clafiification by 
orders, genera, and fpecies. If any fuch clafli- 
fication were effcded, it is manifeft that a com- 
parilbn of the diflferences on the ground of which 
it was made would inmienfely extend and ad- 
vance our knowledge of mind in the abflracft ; 
liw it is CMily by fetting off the differences, one 
after another, that any generic body or clafs of 
things can be known. 
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But this is not all ; for, on the one hand^ with 
the many indications^ fome indeed obfcure^ and 
fome explicit, of the exiftence of rational orders, 
other than the human, and, on the other hand, 
with innumerable fentient and voluntary fpecies 
around us, partaking with ourfelves, in the full- 
eft manner, of all the rudimental faculties of 
mind, and exhibiting proofs alfo of the germs, 
or faint charadteriftics, of fome of the higheft 
faculties, it can never be afTented to that mental 
philofophy (hould be reftridled within the limits 
of the human fyftem. 

Even if it were true that we may know much 
more of the human mind, than of any other 
clafs, and that the knowledge of the human 
mind is of more practical confequence than the 
knowledge of any other, it will not follow, if 
we regard the fpirit and rules of our modern 
phyfical fciences, that we fhould fo narrow the 
range of our curiofity. But in truth, it may be 
made to appear, that the knowledge of the hu- 
man mind is more likely to be advanced, in re- 
lation to what ftill remains obfcure, by purfuing 
thefe difficulties on other ground than that of 
the human mind, than by arrogantly and perti- 
nacioufly continuing to fix our attention upon 
the fafts of our perfonal confcioufnefs. Let us 
leave our clofets, forfake our dim feclufions, and 
our lamps, and open our eyes upon the wide 
world of animated beings. 
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In relation to xhcfupernal branch of pneuma- 
tology, alluded to above, it is granted xhzifcience 
can go but a little way, with its merely natural 
means of information ; nor is it defirable that 
an intermixture of philofophical inquiries, and 
Biblical dedudtions, fhould be encouraged. On 
this very principle the author, in the preceding 
pages, has avoided , everything beyond a mere 
pafling reference to fafts known to us only 
through the medium of the infpired writings. 
The fubjeft is a Biblical one, and might well 
engage the attention of thofe qualified to purfue 
it, in the legitimate methods of interpretation 
and criticifm. And yet, in placing this obfcure 
fubjeft in a clearer light than at prefent falls 
upon it, little probably would be done by any 
who fhould refolve to entertain none of thofe 
mere conjeftures which fuggefl themfelves to us 
in hours of unreftrifted meditation. Thofe nu- 
merous pafTages of Scripture which affirm or 
imply the exiflence and agency of fuper-human 
and of extra-human orders, are manifeflly im- 
perfect allufions merely to fingle points of a vafl 
fcheme, veiled from our view; and unlefs we 
court the aid of hypothefis — and of more than 
one hypothefis — in expounding thefe fcattered 
notices, it is not probable that we (hall ever ad- 
vance a flep beyond the mere literal interpreta- 
tion of fingle texts. On the contrary, it might 
happen, that a feries of fuppofitions, well devifed. 
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might at length lead to fome fuch general no- 
tion on the fubjeft as would give confiftency to 
all parts of the evidence, diffipate many difficul- 
ties, and even lead to our entertaining more ex- 
panded and more affisfting notions of that fcheme 
within which our own deftinies are involved. 

In advancing the conjectures which, in the 
prefent work, he has hazarded, the author has 
briefly dated fome of thofe fuppofitions he has 
been accuflomed to entertain, in reading the 
Scriptures, with the very view of catching every 
faint indication of things unfeen, and which 
often are of a kind fo obfcure as to efcape no* 
tice entirely, except when the mind is quick- 
ened, in an unufual manner, by the incitement 
of fome general and confident conception of the 
unfeen economy. No found mind is feduced 
from its fobriety longer than a few minutes by 
any fuch conception, how plaufible foever it may 
feem. But although not beguiled, the mind 
may be fubftantially aided by thus entertaining 
an hypothefis. Let, for example, fome one fuch 
theory be diftindlly digefted, and the mind filled 
with it ; and let it be compared with whatever 
we know of the fyftem of the univerfe, whether 
by analogy or obfervation; and then let the 
entire chain of fcripture evidence, critically ex- 
amined, be gone over, with a view to this par- 
ticular fuppofition. The confequencc will be, 
perhaps, its abfolute rejedtion : or perhaps it 
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may fo adjuft itfclf with fpecial points of the 
evidence as to forbid its total rejedtion^ and fb as 
may lead to its being held in referve, to be com- 
pared with the refults of inquiries conduced on 
ibme other principle. 

But are fuch inquiries altogether futile^ and 
vain ? Will thofe venture to fay fo who enter- 
tain a due reverence for the canon of Scripture, 
and who believe that every feparate portion of 
it is placed where it is found with a fpecific in- 
tention, and for an important end ? Let it rather 
be believed as probable that, if our Chriftianity 
is to recommend itfclf more extenfively than 
hitherto it has done, to mankind at large, it will 
be, in part, by our obtaining fome more enlarged 
conceptions of the great fpiritual economy — 
conceptions fuch as may impart the vividnefs of 
reality to our faith in things unfeen. 

But we turn, at prefcnt, from this more ob- 
fcure and difficult branch of pneumatology, 
which muft always come rather within the 
range of theology than of fcience ; and advert 
to that other branch of the fame fubjedt, in re- 
lation to which all the materials are under our 
eye, and the methods of proceeding are ftriiSly 
and fimply indudlive. 

Now whatever may be the prejudices that 
ftand in the way of fuch a courfe of inquiry, it 
appears that, if our objed be to analyze the 
mind, and to leara the conditions and laws that 
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attach, fcverally, to its faculties, a fcrutiny of 
our perfonal confcioufnefs is but one of the 
means to be employed ; and, indeed, it is now 
acknowledged, by fome of the authorities in this 
department of philofophy, that an attention to 
the multifarious developments of the intelledtual 
and moral powers, in individual minds, is ad- 
vantageous, or indifpenfable, for completing in- 
tellectual fcience ; and that it is by comparing 
thefe various fadls with our own confcioufnefs, 
that either is to be underftood. Thus while the 
method of analyfis and abflradtion interprets the 
fafts coUedted by obfervation, thefe enlarge and 
define the refults of analyfis. 

But what principle, admitted as good in any 
other department of fcience, will juftify our 
confining our view to human nature, while mind 
is exhibiting itfelf under ten thoufand modifica- 
tions around us ? All the rudiments of the men- 
tal conftitution, as more fully developed in man, 
meet our eye, and invite our curiofity in the in- 
ferior fpecies ; and it would feem to be the mod 
natural, and the mofl aufpicious courfe of in- 
quiry, to begin at the lower part of the fcale of 
intelligence, and to make ourfelves familiar,^r;^, 
with the fimpler forms of the percipient, volun- 
tary, and reafbning principle. A mere arrogance 
furely, as if intelledtual philofophy were de- 
graded by taking its firft fleps on fo low a path, 
fhould not be allowed to have its influence with 
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thofe who have learned the logic of modern 
fcience. Shall the chemift purfue his inquiries^ 
only fo far as may be done by examining the 
nobler elements — heat, light, eleftricity, the 
precious metals, and the diamond — but flop 
when it would be neceflary to foil his hands 
with earths ? 

There is, however, a branch of intelle(ftual 
philofophy, or we would rather fay of pneuma- 
tology, in relation to which an extenfive and la- 
borious examination of the corporeal mental flruc- 
ture of the various fentient tribes — our fellows 
in animal organization — feems to be impera- 
tively demanded, and promifes to yield very im- 
portant rcfults. Once and again, in the courfe of 
this eflay, the author has had occafion to refer, 
incidentally, to the fubjedt which he will now 
endeavour, fomewhat more diftinftly, to exprefs. 

It is well underftood that mental philofophy 
fhould be purfued irrefpedtively of any theory 
we may entertain concerning the flrudture or 
functions of the brain ; and that the deductions 
and the diflindtions which conftitute this fcience 
mufl be precifely fuch as they are, whatever 
opinion we may adopt in reference to the purely 
phyfical queftion of the dependence of the mind 
upon animal organization. This granted, it is 
yet certain that we mufl return to the fubjeft of 
animal organization when the important contro- 
verfy is entered upon concerning the independent 
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reality and immateriality of the mind, and when 
we have to deal with the opinion, that mind is 
nothing but a fundtion of the animal ftrudure ; 
or that thought and perception are produces of 
the medullary mafs, juft as the bilious fecretion 
is the produft of the liver. 

In oppofition to any fuch opinions, we may 
either take the courfe of metaphyfical argument, 
and fhow that the foul muft be a iimple, indif- 
cerptible fubflance, immaterial, and immortal; 
or we may take thfe moral and religious courfe 
of argument, and prove, from the inftindts, the 
anticipations, and the grandeur of the human 
mind, that it muft be altogether fuperior to the 
body, and muft be its furvivor. But now, in 
purfuing the firft of thefe lines of argument (and, 
indeed, the fecond in part) we find ourfelves en- 
tangled in fome confequences not eafily avoided 
or difpofed of, in relation to the inferior tribes 
of the animated world, inafmuch as the reafon* 
ing we employ, and the principles we afTume, 
will almoft inevitably ftretch an inference as far 
as to include every fpecies of beings that per- 
ceives, and adls, and that is wrought upon by 
emotions allied to thofe we call moral. It muft, 
indeed, be confeffed that the argument of the 
immaterialift, as fometimes condudted, if puftied 
to its confequences, would go near to imply the 
immortality of birds, beafts, and fifties, of in- 
fers, and of zoophytes ! 
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Happily, however, there is smother courfc 
open to us ; and in the firft place (which we 
may well afford to do) let us get completely 
clear of all the embarraffments alluded to above, 
by ceafing to feek for any aid in eftabliihing the 
immortality of the human foul, from the dodtrinc 
of its immateriality^ or fpirituality, or indepen- 
dence of matter. Man we believe to be im- 
mortal (revelation apart) not becaufe his mind is 
feparable from animal organization ; but becaufe 
his intellecftual and moral conflitution is fuch as 
to demand a future development of his nature. 
Why {hould that which is immaterial be inde- 
ftruftible ? None can tell us ; and on the con- 
trary, we are free to fuppofe that there may be 
immaterial orders, enjoying their hour of exift- 
ence, and then returning to nihility. 

But now, taking up the hypothefis that animal 
life, in all its kinds — every being that has con- 
fcioufnefs, perception, and voluntary motion — 
poflefles a principle totally diflindt from the 
animal tiffue, and the animal functions — a prin- 
ciple ftridtly immaterial (although, perhaps, 
always in fadl combined with fome kind of cor- 
poreal congeftion of elements) then it will re- 
main to bring this dodtrine to the teft of fadts ; 
and, perhaps, we may be able to bring it to the 
teft of experiment. In doing fo it is clear that 
our methods of inquiry will be the moft exempt 
from exception, and our conclufion the moft de- 
cifive, if we carry on the invcftigation, chiefly. 
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on the field of inferior animal life. If on this 
field we make good our ground, everything will 
be fecurcd, as by anticipation, or a fortiori. 

And not merely will there be an argumentative 
advantage in eflablifhing the do(%rine of the in- 
dependence of mind, on the broader and lower 
bafis of merely animal exiftence, but the almofl 
infinitely varied ftrucftures of the animated tribes 
around us will be found to ofiFer many inflances 
of fo flriking and decifive a kind, as will hardly 
allow of a choice of opinions, but will compel 
us to adopt a belief fuch as mufl utterly exclude 
the opinion of the materialift. If the human 
animal (Irucfture may leave us in doubt, we fhall 
fcarcely find it poffible to hefitate when we come 
to examine the ftru6ture and phyfiology of in- 
ferior fpecies : we may, perhaps, be perplexed 
in confidering the queflion of the immateri- 
ality, or rather independence, of the human mind, 
but fhall be relieved of all difficulty in exa- 
mining the animal mechanifm of infedts and 
worms. 

There are thofe, probably, who would not 
wifh even to fee the materialifl confuted, if it 
mufl be on the flrange and ofiFenfive condition 
— a condition fo derogatory to the dignity of 
man — of our acknowledging a brotherhood of 
mind, fuch as fhall include the polypus, the fea- 
jelly, and the animalcule of a flagnant pool. But 
fcience knows of no averfions, and mufl hold 
on its way, through evil report and good report. 
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Truth, in the end, will not fail to juftify itfelf, 
in all its confequences and relations. 

The line of inveftigation neceflary for doing 
juftice to our prefent hypothefis, it would not 
be difficult to mark out. Let the mufcular 
power be firft confidered, and a copious com- 
parifon of ftrudlures be inflituted, fuch as (hould 
fupport a rational concluiion concerning the 
procefs, and the mechanifm by which it is 
efFefted : — as thus — 

In all cafes of mufcular movement, a connec- 
tion, either with the brain, or with a ganglion 
fuftaining the fame office, by means of the nerv- 
ous chords, is indifpenfable : — except when the 
limb is fupplied with galvanic excitement in an 
artificial manner, in which cafe motion enfues ; 
but it is motion of one fort only — namely, a 
convulfive contraction of the ftronger mufcle, or 
mufcles, in each antagonift fet. Now this ex- 
ceptive cafe, accidentally made known to us, 
fuggefts the belief that, what the brain fupplies is 
— galvanic excitement merely ; or a ftimulus, of 
whatever kind, equivalent to that which in this 
inftance is furnifhed by galvanifm. What we 
are to feek for then, is — the caufe of difcrimina- 
tive motion ; that is to fay, the caufe of thofe 
movements in which the ftronger mufcles may 
remain at reft, while the weaker are called into 
adlion. The queftion is. Does the brain fupply, 
not only the chemical ftimulus of contradtility, 
but alfo the directive or difcriminative power. 
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which a£ts upon certain mufcles^and holds others 
in fufpenfion ? Now befide the abftradl impro- 
bability of any fuch double fundlion, belonging 
to the fame vifcus, we find, upon examining the 
ftrudlure and arrangement of the nervous chords, 
in all fpecies, that while they are admirably 
fitted for difcharging the office of conveying a 
ftimulus indtfcriminately to the limbs, they can- 
not, without the highefl difficulty, be confidered 
as the channels of diflindt volitions to particular 
mufcles. The one purpofe fpeaks itfelf in their 
conftrudlion, while the other is as plainly con- 
tradidted and excluded. Efpecially does this 
feem to be the cafe in the nervous economy of 
certain of the inferior clafles of the animated 
world. 

In the general fcheme then of mufcular mo- 
tion, there are clearly before us the feveral con- 
ftituents — all but one. There is the bony fulcra 
or leverage, with its hinges, and the mufcular 
fibre, banded together, fecured to its attach- 
ments, and fupplied with blood; and there is 
the nervous net work, conveying, from the 
brain or fpinal procefs, the ftimulus which pro- 
duces the vehement contradlion of the flefhy 
tiffiie. But in all this we yet want the principal 
agent — namely, that power which determines 
the kind of motion, and the direction of the 
movement that in each inflance is to enfue. 
Does then this agency come from the brain? 
The conclufion we anticipate is that it does not ; 
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inafmuch as the line of connedlion is not at all 
adapted to any fuch purpofe. But does there 
remain within the animal apparatus^ any iyflem 
of veflels, or any gland, or any fluid, not other- 
wife occupied, to which we may probably aflign 
the office of determining motion? There is 
none ; and we therefore attribute the determi- 
nation immediately to a power diflindt from, 
and independent of, the vifible ftrudture — that 
is to fay, the mind, prefent throughout the 
body, and afting and feeling, wherever prefent, 
by its inherent faculty in relation to matter. 

It need hardly be faid that our hypotheiis is 
open to a fpecial mode of atteflation, or refuta- 
tion, by the means of the various accidents that 
aflfcdt the mufcular power, in confequence of 
difeafe. Thus all the fadls connedled with con- 
vulfive and fpafmodic aflfedtions, on the one hand, 
and with paralyfis and leipothymic ftates of the 
fyftem, on the other, or with delirium, and in- 
fanity, and febrile excitement, will, if fairly con- 
fidered, either confirm or exclude the theory we 
adopt. Befldes thefe methods, it is eaiy to ima- 
gine experiments, fuch as fhould be almofl of a 
deciiive kind. 

From the examination of the mufcular fyftem, 
we fhould advance to confider the mechanifm of 
fenfation. The organ of fenfe and the brain 
are connedled by a chord : there is, therefore, 
doubtlefs a communication going on from the one 
to the other. But what is it that is conveyed ; 
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and in which direftion does the current flow ? It 
is faid that fenfations are tranfmitted from the 
organ to the brain — the ftream, therefore, is in a 
diredlion contrary to that which takes place in 
eflfefting mufcular motion ; for, in that cafe, 
the volition flows down from the brain to the 
extremities.* But, according to our hypothe- 
fis, the courfe of the current is the fame in both 
cafes; and the influence conveyed is alfo the 
fame. That is to fay, we afliime that the brain 
fupplies the organ with galvanic excitement, 
and nothing elfe ; jufl: as it fupplies the mufcular 
fibres with galvanic excitement, and nothing 
elfe, and that, as the mind, in the limb^ deter- 
mines motion, fo the mind, in the organ^ admits 
fenfation. Senfation, as we fuppofe, takes place 
at the tangential point or furface, where the ex- 
ternal vibration gives rife to a vibration upon 
the nervous expanfion. 

With a view of determining the queflion, as 
here dated, we fhould firft examine the fenfe of 
touch ; and furely it muft be granted that the 
arrangement and reticulation of the nerves of 
feeling are fuch as to render the fuppofition of 
the conveyance of diftindl local fenfations, from 
the furface of the body to the brain, in the 
higheft degree ineligible ; while the hypothefis 
of a mere conveyance of excitement, from the 

* It is not forgotten that the nerves of mufcular motion, 
and the nerves of fenfation are different. 
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brain to the furface, and of the immediate pre- 
fence of the percipient faculty, at the point of 
fenfation, is rendered almofl: certain. 

If, on an extenfive comparifon of fadts, per- 
manent and accidental, this were admitted, the 
fame hypothecs would not be denied in relation 
to the other organs of fenfation ; and thus, in- 
ftead of an organ defpatching volitions, and re- 
ceiving fenfations, we fhould have, in the brain, 
a fecreting vifcus merely ; and we fhould then 
attribute fenfation, volition, confcioufnefs, and 
power, not to an animal organ, but to the mind, 
natively fraught with power, adlive and paflive 
— to the mind, linked indeed to the animal ftruc- 
ture, but fuffufed throughout it, and conftitut- 
ing the life. 

The hypothefis we have here ftated is furely 
fufceptible of being brought to the teft of fadls, 
in the ordinary modes of fcientific inquiry. Its 
confequences, perhaps, if eftablifhed, might be 
more extenfive and various than at firft they may 
appear. At leaft they would not fail to place 
Pneumatology on a firmer and a broader bafis ; 
and fo to open the way for enlarged and definite 
conceptions of the great Spiritual Economy of 
the univerfe. 

THE END. 
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